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ADVERTISEMENT. 



History is the relation of events in the order of their 
occurrence, with reference to their causes and effects. 
The basis, therefore, of history is facts, and the advan- 
tage to be derived from its study depends on truth. But 
all writers have their prejudices — where then can we seek 
for truth? The question is an important one, and its 
consideration gave rise to the proposed Series. The his- 
tory of one nation necessarily includes that of other na- 
tions. Can we separate the history of France from the 
history of England ? From the Conquest to the present 
hour, what has been the triumph of the one, but the 
defeat of the other? What is a history of France written 
by an Englishman, but another version of the history of 
England? Truth then must be sought for by comparing 
historical records of other countries with our own. This, 
however, requires more learning and leisure than in the 
hard struggle for existence falls to the lot of most men. 
But, as a general knowledge of history is desirable, and as 
no more time is occupied in reading one volume than 
another, it is proposed to translate the most popular 
histories of all nations ; and, in general, those works will 
be selected which are authorized and read in the several 
state colleges. This is the object contemplated by the 
projected Series of truly National Histories. Each work 
will be complete in itself. The second of the Series 
will be a translation of Bonnechose's History of France 
(the two volumes in one), to be followed by the History 
of Germany, and others in due course, and pubUshed at 
such a price as shall bring them within the reach of all 

/J J Q Q •*" Q G, C. 

Feb. 28, 1838. *^'±<^0 i O 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Several of the European nations have laid claim to the 
discovery of America, prior to the expedition of Columbus. 
The Welsh historians affirm that Madoc, a prince of their 
country, embarked from his native land as early as 11 70, and, 
sailing westward, discovered those regions to which the name 
of America was afterwards given. But this claim rests upon 
remote and unfounded traditions. 

Similar pretensions are urged in favour of the Norwegians 
and Icelanders ; but a careful examination of all the autho- 
rities on the subject, has led the more recent historians to 
the conclusion, that the discoveries of these nations extended 
no farther than Greenland ; to the more southern portion of 
which territory they gave the name of Vinland. 

To Christopher Columbus, therefore, belongs the glory of 
having made the first discovery of the western world. At a 
time when geographical science had long slept in Europe, 
when distant voyages were rare, and discoverers were few, 
timid, and ignorant, this extraordinary man formed the noble 
design of crossing the Atlantic ocean, in search of new re- 
gions. His opinion, that such an enterprise would be at- 
tended with success, was not unsupported by plausible facts 
and reasonings. Though, in the fifteenth century, the in- 
formation of geographers was incorrect as well as scanty, 
certain observations had been recorded, which supported his 
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theory t: -'trom tlifr'f(>HfiJof the earth's sliadow on the moon 
in an eclipse if had' tefenr inferred that its shape was glo- 
bular | •^(^(t'iO'tefECbfy aecOrate 4deas had been conceived of 
its* magiiiiu'cle.*-* ft> -was/theiefore, apparent that Europe, 
Asia, and Africa could occupy but a small portion of its sur- 
face, and it seemed highly improbable that the remaining 
portion was one vast ocean. Travellers in the east had re- 
ported that Asia extended very far in that direction, and the 
rotundity of the earth being known, it was inferred that the 
East Indies might be reached by holding a course directly 
west from Europe. 

These reasonings were not unsupported by striking facts. 
Pieces of wood, nicely carved, and apparently borne from a 
far country, had been thrown on the western coast of the 
Madeiras. A tree of an unknown species had been taken out 
of the ocean ne^r the Azores ; and the bodies of two men, of 
strange colour, ^nd unusual appearance, had been found upon 
the coast. 

From these circumstances Columbus inferred the existence 
of the regions which he afterwards discovered, and the possi- 
bility of reaching them by sailing to the west. 

At this period the favourite object of discovery was a pas- 
sage to the East Indies by sea. The Venetians had, by their 
advantageous position, and their great commercial activity, 
hitherto engrossed the profitable trade of that country ; and 
thus excited the envy and jealousy of the other nations of 
Europe. Their communication with the East Indies was 
principally over-land. Others were attempting a passage by 
^ea. From the commencement of the fifteenth century, the 
Portuguese had been extending their discoveries along the 
western coast of Africa towards the south, and had nearly 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. They were destined soon 
to attain this grand object, and establish a lucrative trade in 
the rare productions of the East. 

To find a shorter and more direct route to India was the 
immediate object of Columbus in proposing to undertake a 
voyage of discovery. The rich returns of oriental commerce 
formed the chief inducement, which he urged upon those 
sovereigns, to whom he submitted his project, with a view to 
gain their support and patronage. 

He first applied to the government of Genoa, his native 
country ; but here his offer was rejected, probably in conse- 
quence of the decline of commercial enterprise among the 
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6e6oe^. He then made application to King John II. of 
Portttgal, a monarch who had liherally encouraged voyages 
of discovery. Here he met with no better success ; for the 
king having referred the matter to his counsellors, was by 
them discouraged from lending his support to a project which 
they represented as extravagant and visionary. This wise 
opinion did not, however, prevent the Portuguese government 
from secretly fitting out an expedition which was intended to 
deprive Columbus of the glory of his discovery. The return 
of this expedition without success, having apprised Columbus 
of the treachery designed against him, he left the country in 
disgust. It was about this period that he despatched his 
brother Bartholomew Columbus to England, for the purpose 
of gaining the patronage of Henry VII. in support of his 
project. The voyage, however, was attended with so much 
delay, that that sovereign was not enabled to complete his 
arrangements, and make known his favourable disposition to 
Christopher Columbus, until the discovery had actually been 
eflfected. 

Disappointed in his applications to other courts, Columbus, 
in I486, applied to that of Spain. The sovereigns of this 
country, Ferdinand and Isabella, were at that time engaged 
in expelling the Moors from Granada, their last strong hold 
on the Peninsula ; and it was not until the war was termi- 
nated that Columbus was enabled to obtain a favourable 
hearing. He had been for upwards of six years urging his 
suit without success, and was about quitting the country for 
England, when, by order of Isabella, he was desired to re- 
linquish his intention of applying to other courts, and invited 
into her presence with distinguished marks of condescension 
and respect. 

* The character and dispositions of Columbus,* observes a 
recent writer, ' were such as highly recommended him to the 
rulers of Spain. To that quickness and decision, which are 
the usu^l indications of genius, he added that solemnity of 
aspect, and gravity of manners, which the Spanish cultivate 
with so much care, and which serve to distinguish them from 
the other nations of Europe. His appearance was dignified; 
and his behaviour respectful ; he was resolute in his pur- 
poses, and firm in his demands. 

At his interview with Isabella, he relaxed in nothing of 
what he had originally proposed : the conditions on which he 
declared himself willing to undertake the expedition were 
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still the same ; — * that he should be appointed admiral of all 
the seas which he might explore, and governor of all the 
continents and islands which he might visit ; that these of- 
fices should be hereditary in his family ; and that the tenth 
of every thing bought, bartered, found, or got, within the 
bounds of his admiralship, abating only the charge of the 
conquest, should be settled upon him, and should descend to 
his heirs in case of his death.' 

He desired that a small fleet should be equipped, and put 
under his command for the proposed discovery, and, to show 
his own confidence in the undertaking, he offered to advance 
an eighth part of the money, which would be necessary for 
building the ships, provided he should be allowed a propor- 
tionate share of the profits resulting from the enterprise. 

Juan Perez, guardian of the monastery of La Rabida, near 
the town of Palos, one of the earliest friends of Columbus in 
Spain, had obtained for him the honour of an interview with 
Isabella. Perez was the queen's confessor, and an ecclesi- 
astic of great influence and respectability. By his represen- 
tations, together with those of Alonzo de Quintanilla and 
Luis de St. Angel, officers of distinction under the Spanish 
crown, a favourable hearing was granted to the propositions 
of Columbus. They stated to the queen that he was a maii 
of commanding talents and high integrity, well informed in 
geography and skilled in navigation ; they spoke to her of 
the glory which would result from the enterprise, and which 
would for ever attach to her reign ; and of the extension of 
the Christian religion, which would be disseminated in the 
countries to be discovered. 

These representations of Quintanilla and St. Angel, and the 
favourable state of the kingdom, just freed from the last rem- 
nant of the Moorish invaders, afforded prevailing motives 
with the queen for engaging Columbus in her service on his 
own terms. A fleet was ordered to be fitted out from the port 
of Palos. It consisted of three vessels of inconsiderable size, 
such as would by no means be deemed suitable for a voyage 
across the Atlantic at the present day. They were victualled 
for twelve months, and had on board ninety mariners, with 
several private adventurers and servants ; amounting in all to 
one hundred and twenty persons. The whole expense of the 
expedition was but about twenty thousand dollars. But even 
this was considered by the statesmen of the time too great an 
expenditure for so uncertain an enterprise. 
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When the squadron was ready for sailing, Columbus, with 
his officers and crew, went in solemn procession to the monas- 
tery of La Rabida, and after confessing their sins and par- 
taking of the communion, they committed themselves to the 
protection of Heaven, and took leave of their friends, whom 
they left full of gloomy apprehensions with respect to their 
perilous undertaking. 

It was on the morning of the Sd of August, 1492, that 
Columbus set sail from the harbour of Palos, in the Santa 
Maria, the largest vessel of his squadron. The others were 
called the Pinta and the Nina; the former commanded by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the latter by Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon, his brother. On the 6th of August they came in sight 
of the Canaries. Aniong these islands they were detained 
more than three weeks, endeavouring to procure another 
vessel to supply the place of the Pinta, which had suffered , 
some injury in her rudder. The Pinta was finally repaired ; 
and on the 6th of September, Columbus set sail from Gomera, 
one of the Canaries, and began his voyage on the unknown 
deep. 

On the ISth of September, the squadron was distant nearly 
200 leagues firom Ihe most westerly of the Canaries. Here 
the magnetic needle was observed to vary from its direction 
towards the polar star, a phenomenon which had not before 
been observed; and which, of course, filled the mariners with 
alarm, since it appeared to withdraw from them their only 
guide upon the pathless ocean. Columbus was by no means 
disheartened by this appearance. He invented a plausible 
reason for it; and succeeded in reconciling his crew to their 
further progress. Their discontent, however, speedily broke 
forth anew, and all the self-possession and address of the 
admiral were scarcely sufficient to preserve his ascendency 
and insure the completion of his voyage. 

When their patience wb& nearly exhausted, the signs of 
land began to appear. The water had become more shallow ; 
flocks of strange birds were observed; a curiously wrought 
staff was taken up. by the men of the Pinta; and weeds were 
seen floating in the water of a kind different from any which 
were known to the voyagers. During the night of the 1 1 th 
of October^ a light was observed by Columbus himself, at a 
distance, moving as if carried by some fisherman or traveller. 

This last appearance was considered by him as decisive 
evidence of land ; and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 
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They continued their course till two o'clock in the morning, 
when a gun from the Pinta gave the signal that land was in 
sight. It proved to he one of the Bahama islands. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, Columbus, richly 
attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal standard, entered his 
own boat, accompanied by the other commanders, in their 
boats, and landing on the island took possession of it on 
behalf of the Castilian sovereigns, giving it the name of San 
Salvador. 

The landing was accompanied with every demonstration 
of joy and gratitude to heaven. The admiral and his fol- 
lowers knelt on the shore, and kissed the ground with tears 
and thanksgiving. The natives, who had assembled in great 
numbers on the first appearance of the ships, were struck 
speechless with astonishment. They stood around the Spa- 
niards, unable to comprehend the import of 'those ceremo- 
nies with which the newly-discovered land was claimed by 
these formidable visitors. They considered them as beings 
of a superior order, children of the sun, descended from 
heaven to dwell among the inhabitants of the earth ; little 
imagining that they were speedily to exterminate the peace- 
ful nations who then possessed the western Archipelago. 

The island was called by the inhabitants Guanhani. It 
is one of the Bahama group, and is distant about 3000 miles 
from the most westerly of the Canaries. Columbus after- 
wards discovered and touched at other islands in the sanie 
group, and also added the extensive islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola to the possessions of the Spanish sovereigns, 
before completing his first voyage. All these newly-disco- 
vered lands, he supposed, conformably to the theory. which 
he had adopted, to be at no great distance from India ; and 
as they had been reached by a western passage, they were 
called the West Indies. Even when the increase of geogra- 
phical science had discovered the error, the name was re- 
tained, and it is continued to the present day. 

Columbus's return to Spain was hailed with acclamations 
of joy. His journey from Palos to Barcelona, where he was 
to meet the sovereigns, was a perfect triumph, and his re- 
ception by Ferdinand and Isabella was attended with marks 
of favour and condescension proportioned to the magnitude 
and importance ofjiis services. 

Columbus afterwards undertook several voyages to the 
New World, planted colonies and built cities and forts. In 
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his third voyage he visited the continent of America, landed 
at different places on the coasts of Paria and Cumana. But 
his discovery of the continent had been anticipated by an 
English voyager, Cabot, as will hereafter be related. 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, who had sailed 
with Coluinbus, visited the continent some years afterwards ; 
and published an account of his expedition, so plausibly 
written as to lead his contemporaries to the supposition that 
he was the real discoverer. The continent, in consequence, 
received the appellation of America ; at what period is not 
well ascertained. Although we cannot but regret the injus- 
tice of this proceeding, which deprives Columbus of an ho- 
nour so nobly earned, yet the consent of all nations has 
given the name a sanction which it were vain to dispute or 
disregard. 

It was the lot of Columbus to receive injustice and neg- 
lect in return for the greatest benefits. He was deprived of 
the rewards and honours promised him by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, superseded in the government of the colony, which 
he had founded; and sent home in chains from the New 
World which he had 'found for Castile and Leon,' and, after 
having attracted the admiration and applause of the whole 
civilized world by the brilliancy of his achievements, he was 
suflPered to die in comparative poverty and neglect. 



CHAPTER II. 

NORTH AMERICA DISCOVERED AND SETTLED. 

Although Columbus discovered the New World, he was 
not the first navigator who reached the American continent. 
This was the achievement of John Cabot and his son Sebas- 
tian, who conducted an expedition of five ships under a com- 
mission from Henry VII. of England, to search for unknown 
islands and countries, and take possession of them in the 
king's name. The expedition was fitted out from Bristol, in 
England ; and reached the American continent, probably in 
56 degrees of north latitude, on the coast of Labrador, 
June 14th, 1497, nearly fourteen months before Columbus, 
on his third voyage, came in sight of the main land. 
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If the right of discovery be valid, a point which it is hardly 
worth while to discuss here, England had certainly the best 
right of any of the nations of Europe . to {dant colonies in 
North America. Heir claim, however, was warmly/ disputed 
by Spain, Portugal and France. 

The Cabots made another voyage, .to North America in 
1498, and explored the coast as far south as Maryland; and 
Sebastian Cabot, who, on account of his nautical skill and 
enterprise, was called the Great Seaman, sailed, in 1517, up 
the straits and bay which afterwards received the name of 
Hudson, until he reached the latitude of sixty-seven and a 
half degrees, expecting to find a north>west passage to India. 
A mutiny of his crew compelled him to return. 

The Portuguese, who at this period were very active in 
'prosecuting distant voyages of discovery, fitted out an expe^ 
dition under Gaspar Cortereal. He explored the coast for 
600 miles as far to the north as the 50th degree, and brought 
off upwards of 50 Indians-, whom he sold as slaves on his 
return. (1501.) 

The French were among the early voyagers to North 
America. The banks of Newfoundland were visited by their 
fishermen as early as 1504, and in 1523 John Verrazzani, a 
Florentine, was sent on a voyage of discovery by Francis I. 
He explored the American coast from North Carolina to 
Nova Scotia, and held friendly intercourse with the natives. 
The French claims to their American territories were founded 
upon his discoveries. 

Another expedition under James Cartier was fitted out in 
1534, and the gulf and river of St. Lawrence were visited, 
many of the harbours and islands explored, and the country 
declared a French territory. The next year, Cartier sailed 
up the St. Lawrence again, and discovered and named the 
island of Montreal. He passed the winter in Canada, and 
in the spring erected a cross with a shield upon it, bearing 
the arms of France,, and an inscription declaring Francis I* 
to be the sovereign of the territory ; to which he gave the 
name of New France. 

In 1540, Francis de la Roque, Lord of Roberval, obtained 
from Francis I. a commission to plant a colony in America, 
giving him a viceroy's authority over the territories and 
islands on the gulf and river St. Lawrence. Cartier was, 
at the same time, commissioned as captain general and chief 
pilot of the expedition, with authority to raise recruits for 
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the colony from the prisons of France, a circumstance by no 
means favourable to the permanence of the proposed settle- 
ment. These leaders were rather too independent of each 
other. They did not even depart from Europe in company. 
Cartier left France in May, 1541, sailed up the St. Law- 
rence, built a fort near where Quebec was subsequently 
founded, passed the winter there, and returned in June, 
154^. About the time of his return, Roberval, with a colony, 
arrived in Canada, or Norimbega, as it was then sometimes 
termed, remained till the next year, and then abandoned his 
vice-royalty and returned home. He afterwards sailed 
again for Canada, but is supposed to have perished on the 
sea. 

The civil wars of France prevented any further attempts 
at colonization in America till 1598, when the Marquis de la 
Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, formed a temporary settle- 
ment on the isle of Sable. His colony had been peopled by 
sweeping the prisons of France, and it was of very short 
duration. 

In 1604, an expedition was fitted out by a company of 
merchants of Rouen ; and placed under the command of 
Samuel Champlain, an able and enterprising officer, who 
'became the father of the French settlements in Canada.' 
On his first expedition he made considerable geographical 
researches ; observed carefully the nature of the climate and 
soil, and the character of the natives ; and selected the po- 
sition of the future capital of the province. 

After he returned to France, a charter was granted to De 
Monts to settle Acadia, under which name was included all 
the country from the 40th to the 46th degree of north lati- 
tude. His expedition left France in 1604, in two ships j 
and after their arrival in Nova Scotia, Poutrincourt, one of 
the leaders who accompanied De Monts, made choice of the 
spot where Annapolis now stands as the site of a settlement, 
to which he gave the name of Port Royal. De Monts settled 
on the island of St. Croix, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, but afterwards abandoned this situation and re- 
moved to Port Royal, which was the first permanent French 
settlement made in North America. (1605.) Three years 
afterwards (1608) Champlain, acting in the service of a 
private company of merchants, occupied the site of the city 
of Quebec by raising some cottages and clearing a few acres 
of land. He afterwards took a part in the Indian wars, 
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sailed up the riyer Sorel, and explored the lake which now 
bears his name. To his enterprise and courage the Freneb 
were indebted for their colonies in this country. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SPANIARDS TAKE POSSESSION OF FLORIDA. 

As the Spaniards had been the first nation to attempt the 
discovery of the New World, so they were the most enter- 
prising and adventurous in their endeavours to conquer 
and colonize its extensive and fertile countries. The his- 
tory of their warlike achievements in Mexico and Peru 
present examples of the most heroic bravery and perseve- 
rance, darkened by many shadows of avarice and injustice. 
The whole nation seems to have been fired with the spirit 
of foreign adventure, and the New World was the grand 
theatre for its display. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortes and Pizarro, Flo- 
rida had been discovered by Juan Ponce dc Leon. This 
adventurer had accompanied Columbus in his second voyage ; 
and afterwards had been successively appointed governor of 
the eastern province of Hispaniola, and of Porto Rico. 
When he had been displaced from the government of the 
latter island, in consequence of the paramount claims of 
Columbus's family, he fitted out an expedition with • the 
romantic design of searching for a country in which, accord- 
ing to information received from the Caribs, there was a 
fountain whose waters imparted to those who bathed in 
them the gifl of perpetual youth. Having sailed about 
among the Bahamas and touched at several of them, in 
pursuit of this fairy land, he at length (March 27, 1512,) 
came in sight of the continent. As this discovery was made 
on Easter Sunday, which the Spaniards call Pascua Florida, 
the land was called Florida. Its verdant forests and magni- 
ficent flowering aloes may have afforded another reason for 
assigning it this name. 

It was not till the 8th of April that he was able to efiect a 
landing in the latitude of thirty degrees and eight minutes, a 
little to the north of St. Augustine. He claimed the territory 
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for Spain, remained some weeks exploring the coast, and 
then returned to Porto Rico, leaving a part of his company in 
tlie newly discovered country. 

The king of Spain rewarded him with the government of 
Florida, on condition that he should conquer and colonise it. 
This he attempted in 1521, hut was resisted with great fury 
by the Indians, who killed many of his followers, drove the 
survivors to their ships, and compelled him to relinquish the 
enterprise. Ponce de Leon himself was wounded with an 
arrow, and died shortly after his return to Cuba. 

In 1510, the southern coast of the United States was par* 
tially explored by Grijalva ; and in 1520, Lucas Vasqu^ de 
Ayllon fitted out two slave ships, from St. Domingo, visited 
the coast of South Carolina, then called Chicora, discovered 
the Combahee river, to which the name of the Jordan was 
given ; and finally, having decoyed a large number of the 
Indians on board his ships, set sail with them for St. Domingo, 
leaving behind the most determined purpose of revenge among 
the injured natives. 

His sovereign rewarded this atrocious enterprise by ap- 
pointing Ayllon to the conquest of Chicora. In attempting 
this, he lost one of his ships and a great number of his men, 
who were kiUed by the natives in revenge for former wrongs. 
He was finally compelled to relinquish his undertaking. 

In 1526, Pamphilo de Narvaez, the same officer who had 
been sent by Velasquez to supersede Cortes in Mexico, at- 
tempted the conquest of Florida. This expedition was sig- 
nally disastroui^. The Spaniards landed near Appalachee 
bay, marched intol^e interior, and spent six months, in various 
hardships and conflicts with the Indians, and at last found 
their way back to the sea shore, somewhere near the bay of 
Pensacola. Here they fitted out boats, and embarking were 
shipwrecked near the mouth of the Mississippi. Only four 
or five out of three hundred reached Mexico to tell the story 
of their disasters. These men gave such flattering accounts 
of the riches of the country, that their sufferings by no means 
deterred others from attempting its subjugation. 

Hie next Spanish adventurer on the shores of the United 
Stfttet was Ferdhiand de Soto, a highly distinguished officer, 
who had shared the glory and wealth obtained by Pizarro in 
the conquest of Peru. Returning to Spain after tHe most 
inriUiant success in that country, he demanded of Charles V. 
to Conquer Florida at his own cost ; and received from that 
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monarch a commission for that purpose, together with the 
government of Cuba . (1537.) 

Multitudes of adventurers flocked to his standard. Expec- 
tation had been raised to the greatest height by the exaggerated 
accounts of the wealth of Florida ; and men of all classes sold 
their possessions in Spain to fit themselves out for a conquest 
which promised to outshine those of Mexico and Peru, in the 
brilliancy of its results. 

. Soto, selected six hundred of the choicest men for his 
companions, and sailed to Cuba. (1538.) Here he was 
joined by other adventurers, and having completed his pre- 
parations, he embarked for Florida in May, 1539. Having 
arrived in the bay of Spiritu Santo, he sent back most of his 
ships to Havanna, and commenced his march into the interior 
— a march which has no parallel in the history of adventure. 
Fired by the example of their countrymen in the more 
southern regions, the Spaniards advanced as if to certain 
conquest and- wealth. They were abundantly supplied with 
provisions and munitions of war, horses for the cavalry, and 
blood-hounds for hunting the natives ; and their numbers 
exceeded those of the armies which had conquered Mexico 
and Peru. But they were destined for a far different fate. 
Their grand error, the pursuit of gold, was the source of 
endless disasters and sufferings. 

The Indians, who were determined in their hostility to the 
invaders, had recourse to strataflrem, as well as force, in order 
to get rid of them. They contmually deceived the Spaniards 
by representing to them that, by continuing their march into 
the interior, they would at last arrive at a region abounding 
with gold — and deluded, again and again, by this plausible 
story, Soto passed onward from tribe to tribe, and from river 
to river, until his splendid and well appointed army had 
melted away to a mere handful of men, worn out with suffer- 
ings, and destitute of the means of subsistence or defence. 

Setting out from the bay of Spiritu Santo in June 1 539, 
they spent the time in wandering through forests and morasses, 
until October, when they found themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Appalachee bay. — The men were dispirited, and de- 
sirous to return home ; but Soto would not hear of such a 
measure ; he sent to Cuba for supplies for the next year's 
expedition. 

In March, 1 540, deluded by the promise of an Indian guide 
to conduct him to a country where gold was abundant, Soto 
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iet forth again and marched towards the north-east, till they 
reached the Ogechee, and then through the country of the 
Cherokeesy now a part of the gold region ; but without dis- 
covering any of the precious metal. From Georgia the 
Spaniards passed into Alabama, and in October fought a 
severe battle with the Indians, at a town which was then 
called Mavilla or Mobile, on the Alabama above the junction 
of the Tombecbee. In this engagement 2,500 Indians are 
said to have fallen. The town was burned. The Spaniards 
had 1 8 killed and 150 wounded, and lost a part of their horses 
and all their baggage, which was burned in the town. 

Having received supplies from Cuba, Soto now marched 
towards the north and west. In December, 1640, he had 
reached the upper part of the Mississippi, where he wintered 
in a deserted town of the Chickasaws. In the spring he de- 
manded of them 200 men, to carry the baggage of the soldiers. 
The Indians, instead of complying with this unwarrantable 
requisition, set fire to the town in which the Spaniards were 
encamped, in the night, and attacked them with great fury* 
The loss of men in this encounter was trifling, but the 
Spaniards suffered severely from the destruction of their 
clothing, their arms, and a part of their horses. The Indians 
knew not how to follow up their first advantage, and the 
invaders were soon in a condition to continue their progress 
to the west. 

In April, 1541, Soto discovered the Mississippi, being the 
first European who visited that river. In June he had crossed 
it, and reached Missouri ; and during the summer he is sup- 
posed to have penetrated as far as the highlands of the White 
river, 200 miles from the Mississippi. Thence he turned 
towards the south, and passed through Arkansas into Louisiana. 
His wanderings and contests with the Indians continued until 
May 21st, 1542, when, worn out with sickness and fatigue, 
the unfortunate Soto died, on the banks of the great river 
which he had discovered. To conceal his death from the 
Indians, his followers sunk the body in the middle of the 
stream. 

•^The discoverer of the Mississippi,* says Bancroft, from 
whose eloquent history we have condensed this brief account 
of his expedition — * the discoverer of the Mississippi slept 
beneath its waters. He had crossed a large part of the con- 
tinent in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial place/ 
c 
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He had been the soul of the enterprise ; and when he had 
perished, the remnant of his followers were only anxious for 
a safe passage to their countrymen. Under the conduct of 
Moscoso, their new leader, they attempted to reach Mexico, 
and marched 300 miles westward from the Mississippi. But 
the Red river was swollen so as to present an impassable 
barrier to their further progress, and they were compelled to 
return and prepare boats for passing down the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico — an undertaking of great difficulty and 
danger, which was not accomplished until July 18th, 1543. 
Fifty days afterwards the remnant of Soto's splendid company 
of adventurers, now reduced to 311 in number, arrived at 
the province of Panuco in Mexico. 

Thus far the Spaniards, although they claimed the whole 
coast of the United States under the name of Florida, had not 
effected a single settlement on the soil. For some years after 
Soto's failure the design seems to have been abandoned ; until 
an attempt of the French to establish a colony in Florida 
awakened the jealousy of the Spaniards ; and brought them 
forward once more, to revive and make good their claim to 
the land which had cost them so much blood and treasure. 

Gaspard de Coligny, admiral of France, conceived the 
design of establishing a colony of French Protestants in 
America ; which should afford a refuge to those who were 
persecuted for their religious opinions, during the civil wars 
with which his country was disturbed in the reign of Charles 
IX. He obtained a commission for this purpose from the 
king ; and intrusted the expedition to John Ribault, who 
sailed with a squadron in February, 1562. 

Having arrived on the coast of Florida in the latitude of St. 
Augustine, Ribault explored the coast, discovered the river St, 
Johns, which he called the river of May, and visited Port 
Royal entrance near Beaufort, and having left a colony of 
26 persons at a fort which he named Carolina in honour of 
Charles IX., he returned to France. The civil wars in that 
kingdom being revived, no reinforcements were sent out to 
the colony, and it was speedily abandoned. 

On the return of peace (1564,) Coligny was enabled to send 
out a new expedition under Laudonniere, an able and intelli- 
gent commander, who arrived on the coast of Florida in June, 
began a settlement on the river May, and erected a new Fort 
Carolina, many leagues to the south of its predecessor. Here 
they had to encounter the usual hardships and privations of 
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settlers in a new country, till December of the same year, 
when a part of the colonists, under pretence of escaping from 
famine, obtained permission from Laudonniere to equip two 
vessels and sail for Mexico. But instead of doing so, they 
began to capture Spanish vessels* They were taken and 
punished, as pirates. 

When the colony was nearly exhausted by the scarcity of 
food, relief was brought by the fleet of Sir John Hawkins, 
who furnished a supply of provisions, and made the offer of 
one of his vessels to convey the French to their own country. 
Just as tliey were preparing to embark, Ribault arrived with 
a reinforcement, and ample supplies of every kind. 

The colony had now a fair prospect of ultimate success* 
But it had been planted in a territory to which the Spanish 
had a prior claim, which, although dormant, was by no means 
extinct. An expedition was soon fitted out for the occupation 
of Florida ; and its departure from Spain was hastened by the 
report, that the country was already in possession of a com- 
pany of settlers doubly obnoxious to the Spaniards on account 
of their nation and their religion. They were not only French- 
men, but Protestants. 

This expedition, commanded by Pedro Melendez, came in 
sight of the Florida shore in August, 1565. A few days after- 
wards Melendez discovered and named the harbour of St. 
Augustine, and learned the position of the French. Before 
attacking them, he landed at St. Augustine, and took posses- 
sion of the continent in the name of the king of Spain, and laid 
the foundation of the town. This interesting event took place 
on the 8th of September, 1565; more than forty years before 
the settlement of Jamestown in Virginia. St. Augustine can, 
therefore, boast a higher antiquity than tlie Ancient Dominion. 

Meanwhile the French, having learned the arrival of their 
enemies, nearly all abandoned the settlement on the river 
May, embarked in their fleet, and were shipwrecked on 'the 
coast* The remnant were attacked and massacred by the 
Spaniards, who, in honour of the saint on whose festival the 
victory had been obtained, gave the river May the name of 
St, Matheo, or St. Matthew. . Those Frenchmen, who had 
survived the shipwreck of the fleet, surrendered to Melendez 
on a promise of safety ; but they were nearly all put to death, 
many of them were hung on gibbets with the inscription over 
their heads, * Not as Frenchmen but as Protestants,* A few 
catholics were saved from the massacre* After thus exAirpat- 
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ing the French colony, the Spaniards sailed for their native 
country, leaving a force in possession of the settlement. 

As the French government took no measures for punishing 
this aggression, Dominic de Gourgues, a French officer of 
some distinction, fitted out an expedition of three ships and 
one hundred and fifty men at his own cost, (1568,) for the 
express purpose of avenging his murdered countrymen. He 
surprised the forts on the river St. Matheo, and captured a 
considerable number of prisoners, who were forthwith hanged 
upon trees with the inscription over their heads, * I do not this 
as unto Spaniards or mariners^ hut as unto traitors^ robbers, and 
murderers,* He then embarked without attempting to keep 
possession of his conquest. His acts were disavowed by the 
French government, and the Spaniards continued to hold the 
colony. 

Thus it appears, that up to the year 1568, the Spaniards 
were the only nation holding possessions within the territory 
at present belonging to the united States. It was nearly forty 
years afler this that England began the settlement of Virginia. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLAND ATTEMPTS TO COLONISE THE UNITED STATES. 

The fisheries of Newfoundland appear to have been visited 
frequently, if not annually, by the English as well as the 
French navigators, during the early part of the sixteenth 
century ; and both nations cherished the design of founding 
colonies in North America. We have already shown that 
Nova Scotia was settled by the French in 1605, and Canada 
in 1608. 

Previous to these settlements the English were by no means 
inactive in the career of western adventure. The discovery 
of a north-west passage to India was a favourite project with 
them, notwithstanding the failure of the Cabots in attempting 
it. An expedition for this purpose was fitted out by IVfartin 
Frobisher, under the patronage of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
in 1576. It consisted of two small barks, of twenty and 
twenty-five tons burden, one of which was lost on the outward 
passage. With the remaining vessels Frobisher pursued his 
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voyage ; landed on the coast of Labrador, and brought away 
some of the mineral prodactions of the country. On his re- 
turn one of the stones he had found was thought, by the 
English refiners, to contain gold. This circumstance gave a 
new direction to British enterprise, and gold became now the 
grand object of discovery. Queen Elizabeth contributed to 
the fitting out of a new expedition, which returned laden with 
what was supposed to be gold ore, but was soon discovered to 
be worthless earth. (1577.) Not discouraged by this result, 
the queen lent her aid to a new enterprise, which had for its 
objects the permanent settlement of that high northern region, 
and the working of its supposed mines of gold. Fifteen 
vessels, carrying one hundred settlers, many of whom were 
sons of the English gentry, were despatched in pursuit of 
boundless wealth in the New World. The fleet encountered 
great difHculties and dangers among the currents and islands 
of ice, with which the northern seas abounded ; the settlers 
were afraid to remain in so dreary a region ; and their hopes 
of bringing home cargoes of gold ore were, of course, as futile 
as those of their predecessors. 

While these attempts were made on the eastern coast of 
North America, Sir Francis Drake, in one of his cruises in 
search of Spanish merchantmen in the Pacific, thought proper 
to explore the western coast in hopes of finding the supposed 
northern strait connecting the two oceans. He sailed as far 
as the forty-third degree of north latitude, and was conse- 
quently the first Englishman who visited the Oregon territory. 
(1579.) 

The plan of colonisation was, meanwhile, revived by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, a man of intelligence and singular intre- 
pidity, who, having obtained a charter from queen Elizabeth, 
sailed from England with a small fleet in 1579, in hopes of 
establishing a permanent colony; but the loss of one of his 
ships and other disasters compelled him to return. A new 
squadron was fitted out by the joint exertions of Gilbert and 
his step-brother, Walter Raleigh, in 1533. Nothing more 
was accomplished by this expedition, than the empty ceremony 
of taking possession of Newfoundland in the queen's name, 
and the discovery of some earth which was falsely supposed 
to contain silver. On the passage home, the small vessel in 
which the unfortunate Gilbert sailed, was foundered. Her 
companion reached England in safety. 

Not disheartened by the sad fate of his step-brother, Raleigh 
c 3 
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determined to found a colony farther to the south. For this 
purpose, having obtained a patent from the queen, he de« 
spatched two vessels under the command of Amidas and Bar** 
low, who arrived on the shores of Carolina in July, 1584, and 
after sailing along the coast for a distance of one hundred miles, 
landed on the island of Wococken, the southernmost of the 
islands forming Ocracock inlet. They were delighted with the 
rich and verdant appearance of the country, and the mild and 
gentle manners of the natives ; and having explored Albemarle 
and Pamlico sounds and Roanoke island, and induced two of 
the natives to accompany them, they returned to England. 

The accounts, which they gave of the beauty and fertility of 
the country, were so flattering, that queen Elizabeth considered 
it an important addition to her dominions, and gave it the name 
of Virginia, in reference to her own unmarried state. Raleigh, 
who had now received the honour of knighthood, soon fitted 
out a new expedition of seven vessels, carrying one hundred 
and eight colonists under the direction of Ralph Lane, who 
was appointed governor of the colony. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, Hariot, Cavendish, and other distinguished men accom* 
panied him. Arriving on the coast, the fleet was in some 
danger of shipwreck near a headland, to which they gave the 
name of Cape Fear. It escaped, however, and arrived at 
Roanoke. Afler landing, the men of science, attached tdthe 
expedition, made an excursion, to examine the country ; and 
in revenge for some petty thefl Sir Richard Grenville ordered 
fin Indian town to be burnt. He soon after sailed for England, 
leaving Lane and his company behind. Hariot, who was an 
accurate observer of nature, paid considerable attention to the 
native productions of the soil. Among these were tobacco, 
maize or Indian corn, and potatoes, which, till then unknown 
to the English, have since become important sources of sub^ 
sistence and wealth in every part of the country. 

The Indians were at first considered by no means formid- 
able to the colonists. Their weapons were bows and arrows, 
and wooden swords. They were divided into numerous small 
tribes, independent of each other. The largest of these tribes 
could scarcely muster a thousand warriors. Their terror at 
the effects of the English fire-arms was only equalled by the 
superstitious reverence which they professed for beings who 
were so much their superiors in knowledge and arts. 

Their fears, however, did not restrain them from attempts 
to destroy the intruders, as soon as they began to suspect 
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them of a design to supplant themselves in the possession of 
the soil. They formed a conspiracy to massacre the English, 
and even thought of abandoning their fields in order to drive 
them away by famine. When the situation of the colony had 
become critical, and the people were beginning to despond, 
Sir Francis Drake, with a fleet of twenty-three vessels, on his 
way from the West Indies to England, paid them a visit; and 
the whole colony abandoned the soil and returned to their 
native country. (1586.) 

A few years afterwards, a ship which had been sent out by 
Raleigh, arrived with supplies for the colony, and soon after. 
Sir Richard Granville, with three more ships, sought in vain 
for those whom he had so recently left full of hope and reso« 
lution, to hold permanent possession of the land. He left 
fifteen men on the island of Roanoke, who were afterwards 
ascertained to have been murdered by the Indians. 

Next year (1587) Raleigh sent out a colony of emigrants 
with their wives and families, hoping thus to insure their 
permanent residence. They were directed to settle on Chesa- 
peake bay, but the governor, White, was compelled by the 
commander of the fleet to remain on Roanoke. The emigrants 
met with the usual hardships, and many of them only remained 
till the close of the summer. During their stay, Virginia 
Dare, the grand-daughter of the governor, was born, the first 
descendant of English parents in our country. 

She remained with her parents after the governor had 
returned, to England, and with them she perished in the land 
of her birth. TThe threatened invasion of England by the 
Spanish armada, prevented Raleigh from sending out rein- 
forcements; and when, in 1590, governor White returned to 
search for his daughter and grand-child, Roanoke, the place 
of their settlement, was deserted. The fate of the colony was 
never precisely ascertained. 

When the English had succeeded in defeating the Spanish 
fleet. Sir Waker Raleigh, finding his fortune too much dimi- 
nished to continue the project of colonising Virginia, made use 
of the privilege granted in his patent to form a company of 
merchants and adventurers, for the purpose of efifecting his 
original design. Among the members of the new company was 
Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Westminster, aman of distin- 
guished learning and intelligence, and the author of an extensive 
collection of voyages. He contributed more than any other 
individual to awaken among his countrymen that spirit of 
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foreign enterprise, for which they have ever since heeh distin-^ 
guished. Although the design of the new company was not 
immediately executed, yet to them we are chiefly indebted for 
the expedition which Anally eflTected a permanent settlement, 
as we shall hereafler relate. 

While their operations were suspended, a voyage took 
place, which had nearly given to New England a priority over 
Virginia in the period of its settlement. This voyage was 
undertaken in 1 602, by Bartholomew Gosnold, who, aban- 
doning the usual route to America by the Canaries and West 
Indies, sailed directly across the Atlantic and landed in 
Massachusetts Bay, discovered and named Cape Cod, the 
Elizabeth Islands, and Buzzard's Bay, which he called Gos- 
nold*s Hope. On the westernmost of the Elizabeth Islands to 
which he gave the name now applied to the whole group, he 
landed some men with a design of settling, A fort and store 
house were built ; and preparations were made for a perma- 
nent residence on the spot. But the courage of the colonists 
failed, and the whole company returned to England after a 
short voyage of four months. 

In 1603, and 1606, Martin Pring made two voyages to the 
American coast, which he explored from Martha's Vineyard 
to the north-eastern part of Maine. His object was to traffic 
with the natives, and in this he was successful. 

Nearly the same ground was passed over in 1605, by George 
Weymouth, who discovered and ascended the Penobscot 
river ; and on his return brought away five of the natives 
whom he had decoyed on board his ship. 

Thus far the attempts of the English to form permanent 
settlements on our shores were unsuccessful. Still these ex- 
peditions served to keep alive the claims which were founded 
on the discovery of the Cabots; and the extent of the explora- 
tions made by English voyagers on the coast, was subsequently 
considered a sufficient ground for expelling, or incorporating 
with their own establishments, the colonies which were planted 
by other nations on the soil of the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COLONIZATION OP VIROINIA. 

Although the attempts to form a permanent colony in Vir- 
ginia liad not hitherto succeeded, many persons of distinction 
in England still entertained sanguine hopes of ultimately 
effecting this grand object. Gosnold, whose voyage to New 
England we have already noticed, succeeded in forming a 
company consisting of himself, Wingfield, a merchant. Hunt, 
a clergvman, and the celebrated Captain John Smith ; and they 
were, tor more than a year, engaged in considering the project 
of a plantation. At the same time Sir Ferdinand Gorges was 
forming a similar design, in which he was joined by Sir John 
Popham, lord chief justice of England. 

Hakluyt, who was a participator in the privileges of Ra- 
leigh's patent, was desirous of proceeding with his plan of 
colonization; and the king of England, James I., was favour- 
ably disposed towards the design of enlarging his dominions. 
A company was formed by Gates, Summers, Gosnold, Smith, 
Hakluyt, Gorges, and Popham ; application was made to the 
king for a charter, and one was readily obtained which secured 
ample privileges to the colonists. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, the charter was issued under 
the great seal of England, to the petitioners, Sir Thomas 
Gates and his associates, granting to them those territories in 
America, lying on the sea coast between the 34th and 45th 
degrees of north latitude, (that is, from Cape Fear to Halifax,} 
and which either belonged to James I., or were not then pos- 
sessed by any other Christian prince or people ; and also the 
islands adjacent to, or within one hundred miles of the coast. 
The French settlement already noticed in Nova Scotia, then 
called Acadia, was of course excepted by these terms. 

The petitioners were divided by their own desire into two 
companies ; one consisting of certain knights, gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and other adventurers of the city of London, and else- 
where, was called the first colony, and was required to settle 
between the d4th and 41st degrees of north latitude; the other 
consisting of certain knights, gentlemen, merchants and other 
adventurers.of Bristol, Exeter, and other places in the west of 
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England, and called the second colony, was ordered to settle 
between the 38th and 45 th degrees of north latitude. 

The intermediate region from 38 to 41 degrees was open 
to both companies, and to prevent collision, each was to pos- 
sess the soil extending fifty miles north and south of its first 
settlement. Thus, neither company could plant within one 
hundred miles of a colony of its rival. 

The patent also empowered the companies to transport to 
the colonies as many English subjects as should be willing to 
accompany them, who with their descendants were to retain 
the same liberties, within any other dominions of the crown 
of England as if they had remained or were born within the 
realm. The land of the colonies was to be held on the con- 
dition of homage to the crown^ and a rent consisting of one- 
iifth of the net produce of gold and silver, and one-fifth of the 
copper which might be taken from the mines to be discovered* 
The right of coining money was also <;onferred on the colo- 
nies. 

The government of the colony, the king retained as much 
as was possible in his own hands; for it was one of his foi- 
bles, to imagine that he possessed the most consummate skill, 
not only in the construction of laws, but in the policy of govern* 
ment. 

Accordingly the superintendence of the whole colonial sys- 
tem was placed in the hand of a council in England ; and the 
administration of affairs in each colony was confided to a 
coiincil residing within its limits. The king reserved to himself 
and his successors the right of appointing the members of 
the superior council, and of causing those of the colonial 
councils to be ordained or removed according to his own in- 
structions. He also took upon himself the task, so agreeable 
to his vanity, of framing a code of laws both general and par- 
ticular. 

Thus the legislative and executive powers were all virtually 
reserved to the crown of England. * At this time,* says a late 
writer, * the English were accustomed to the arbitrary rule of 
their monarchs, and the limits of the royal prerogative were 
unknown. It was either not perceived, or not attended to, 
that by placing the legislative and executive powers in a coun- 
cil nominated by the king, every settler in America was de- 
prived of the chief privilege of a freeman — that of giving hisi 
voice in the election of those who frame the laws which he is 
to observe, and impose the taxes which he ijs to pay.* 
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By the code of laws, which the king prepared, it was pro-- 
vided that the superior council in England might name the 
colonial council, with power to elect its own officers and fill 
its own vacancies. The religion of the church of England 
was established for the colony. Lands were to descend by 
the common law. Murder, sedition, and some other crimes 
were punishable by death after trial by jury. But civil 
causes, requiring corporeal punishment, were decided by the 
council, which was also empowered to enact such additional 
laws as the condition of the colony might require. Com* 
merce with foreign nations was not restrained either by the 
terms of the patent or the laws. 

Such were the regulations under which the patentees pro-< 
ceeded to the arduous task of founding a colony at the distance 
of three thousand miles from the mother country, in a region 
filled with powerful tribes of savages, who, if they should at 
ftrst receive them as friendly visitors, would not be slow ta. 
discover that their occupation of the soil was dangerous to 
themselves and their posterity. 

Having procured their charter, the patentees proceeded to 
fit out a squadron of three small vessels, the largest not ex- 
ceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one hundred and 
five men destined to remain. This squadron was placed under 
the command of Captain Newport ; and sailed from England 
on the 19th of December, 1606, one hundred and nine years 
after the discovery of the continent by Cabot. 

Among the emigrants were some gentlemen of distinguished 
families, particularly Mr .'Percy, brother to the earl of North- 
umberland; but there was a great deficiency of artisans, 
mechanics and labourers, so absolutely necessary ia a new 
settlement, and none of the men brought families with them, 
which at the present day we should consider quite essential to 
the success of such an enterprise. On the voyage, dissensions 
arose ; and as king James had concealed the names and in- 
structions of the council in a box, which was not to be opened 
till their arrival, no one could assume the authority necessary 
to repress disorders. Smith on account of his superior merit 
and ability was particularly obnoxious to the other adven- 
turers. 

Captain Newport pursued the old track by the way of the 
Canaries and the West Indies, and, as he turned to the north,- 
he was carried by a severe storm beyond Roanoke, whither he 
had been ordered, into Chesapeake bay. Having discovered 
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and named Cape Henry and Cape Charles in honour of the 
King's sons, he sailed up the noble bay. All the company 
were filled with admiration of its extent, the fertility of its 
shores and the magnificent features of the surrounding scenery. 
They soon entered the river Powhatan, which in honour of 
the king was caUed James river, and after seventeen days 
search, fixed upon the peninsula of Jamestown, about fifiy 
miles above the mouth of the stream, as a suitable site fpr the 
colony. They landed on the thirteenth of May, 1607; and 
having learnt from the papers contained in the king's box, who 
were the appointed members of the council, that body elected 
Wingfield for their president, and excluded Captain Smith 
from their number on a charge of sedition. 

A few huts were raised to protept them from the inclemency 
of the weather, and a small fort for defence against the natives. 
A part of the men were employed in cutting timber ^and load- 
ing the ships for England, while Newport and Smith with a 
small party ascended the river and visited the Indian king, 
Powhatan, in his capital, which consisted of twelve wigwams. 
His subjects regarded the English as intruders, but the king 
himself manifested a friendly disposition. 

In a month, Newport set sail for England, and then the dif- 
ficulties of the colonists began to be apparent. Their provi- 
sions were spoiled, and the climate was soon found to be as 
uncongenial to European constitutions as the wild country was 
to their idle and dissipated habits. Daring the summer nearly 
every man was sick, and before autumn fifty of their number 
had died. Among them was Gosnold, the original projector 
of the settlement, and one of the ablest and best men in the 
council. 

The incapacity and dissensions of the council made it 
necessary to confide the management of affairs to Captain 
Smith, whose energy and prudence soon revived the hopes of 
the colonists. In the autumn the Indians brought them a sup- 
ply of provisions ; and an abundance of wild fowl and game 
was found in the woods. 

It had been enjoined upon them, by the London company, 
to explore some stream running from the north-west, in hopes 
of finding a passage to the Pacific Ocean ; and Smith, with 
probably very little expectation of making such a discovery, 
obeyed this injunction, by sailing up the Chickahominy as far 
as he could in boats ; and then, to gratify his own fondness 
for adventure and research, he landed and proceeded into the 
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interior. The party was surprised by the Indians, and all but 
Smith were put to death. 

In this emergency the self possession and courage of this 
remarkable man preserved his life. Taking out a pocket 
compass, he showed it to the Indians, explained to them its 
wonderful properties ; and amused and astonished them by 
such ideas as he was able to convey of the system of the uni- 
verse. They already believed him a superior being, and 
granted him the permission which he desired, to send a letter 
to his friends at Jamestown. The effect of this letter made 
him a still greater object of wonder. He was conducted 
through their villages and finally brought to the king Powhatan, 
who, after detaining him some time, would have put him to 
deatli, if his daughter Pocahontas, a child of twelve years 
old, had not rushed between him and the executioner, and 
begged her father to spare his life. At her intercession he was 
saved. 

The Indians now sought to attach him to themselves, and 
gain his assistance in destroying the colony ; but he had suffi- 
cient address to induce them to abandon this hostile design, 
and permit his return. This event was followed by a better 
understanding, and a more frequent intercourse between the 
Indians and his countrymen. 

On his return to Jamestown, Smith found but forty of the 
colonists alive, and a part of these were preparing to desert 
with the pinnace. This he prevented at the peril of his life. 
Soon after Newport arrived with a supply of provisions and 
instrumentsof husbandry, and a reinforcement of one hundred 
persons, composed of many gentlemen, several refiners, gold- 
smiths, and jewellers, and a few labourers. The hopes of 
the colonists were revived by this seasonable relief. 

Not long after their arrival, there was unfortunately, dis- 
covered in a small stream of water near Jamestown, some 
shining earth which was easily mistaken for gold dust. This 
was a signal for abandoning all the profitable pursuits of in- 
dustry in the search for gold. * There was no thought,' says 
Stith, in his history, ' no discourse, no hope, and no work, but to 
dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold. And notwith- 
standing Captain Smith's warm and judicious representations, 
how absurd it was to neglect other things of immediate use 
and necessity, to load such a drunken ship with gilded dust, 
yet was he overruled, and her returns were made in a parcel 
of glittering dirt, which is to be found in various parts of the 
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country, and which they, very sanguinely, concluded to be 
gold dust,* 

Finding himself unable to prevent this folly. Smith employed 
himself in surveying the Chesapeake bay and its tributary 
rivers. The two voyages which he made in an open boat for 
this purpose, lasted three months, and embraced a navigation 
of nearly three thousand miles. The map which he deli- 
neated and sent to the London company still exists, and pre- 
sents correctly the great natural features of the country which 
he explored. 

On his return, (Sept. 10, 1608,) Smith was made president 
of the council, and was performing the duties of that office 
with his usual energy and good judgment, when Newport 
returned with seventy emigrants, two of whom were females. 
They were not the description of persons required in a new 
country; and Smith entreated the company to send him, 
rather * but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers up of trees' roots, than 
a thousand such as they had,* 

After the departure of the ships. Smith exerted himself to 
bring the people into industrious habits ; requiring theni to 
work six hours in the day ; but they were still so unskilful 
in agriculture, that the principal dependence of the colony for 
provisions was on the Indians, The number of deaths during 
the season was only seven out of a population of two hundred. 

The company in England had anticipated great and sudden 
wealth from the discovery of mines, as well as from its com- 
merce with India, which they expected their ships to reach 
by sailing up the Chesapeake and its tributary rivers. Al- 
though disappointed in these sanguine hopes, they were by 
no means discouraged from pursuing their career of adven- 
ture ; and in order to increase their funds, their numbers, and 
their privileges, they petitioned for a new charter, which was 
granted on the 23d of May, 1609. It was not more favour- 
able to civil liberty than that which it superseded. * 

The change which now took place in the constitution of 
the colony was a remarkable one. The new charter gave to 
the company the powers which had previously belonged to the 
king. The council in Virginia was abolished. The stock- 
holders were allowed to choose the supreme council, resident 
in England, and to exercise the powers of legislation and 
government. The governor was subject to their instructions, 
but might rule the colonists even in criminal and capital cases 
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without any other control. He might even declare martial 
law, whenever he should deem it necessary for the suppres- 
sion of mutiny and rebellion. The people were thus deprived 
of all power of self government. They were entirely at the 
mercy of the company in London ; holding their fortunes and 
their lives, subject to the control of masters who could be 
but imperfectly acquainted with their condition and wants. 

The territory of the colony was extended by a grant of all 
the lands from Cape or Point Comfort along the sea coast, 
two hundred miles to the northward, and from the same point, 
along the sea coast two hundred miles to the southward, and 
up into the land, throughout, from sea to sea, west and north- 
west, and also all islands lying within one hundred miles of 
the coast of both seas. By placing a pair of dividers over the 
map of the United States with one foot on the coast two hun- 
dred miles south of Old Point Comfort, and the other two 
hundred miles north of the same point, and drawing the in- 
strument across the continent to the Pacific Ocean, one may 
satisfy himself that the territory of the Ancient Dominion was 
pretty extensive. 

At the time when this charter was granted, the company 
was enlarged by the addition of some of the first nobility and 
gentry, most of the companies in London, and a great number 
of merchants and tradesmen; and they were all incorporated 
by the name of * The Treasurer and Company of Adventu- 
rers of the City of London, for the first colony in Virginia.' 

The scheme of colonisation was now exceedingly popular 
in England. Great numbers of adventurers offered them- 
selves to the company ; and the highest enthusiasm prevailed 
among all classes of people, in favour of rendering the settle- 
ment permanent and effective. Lord Delaware was consti- 
tuted governor and captain-general for life, with a retinue of 
officers and attendants, which would have been more suitable 
for a viceroy of Mexico, at a much later period of history. 

Nine ships and five hundred emigrants were soon ready for 
departure ; and the expedition was placed under the direction 
of Captain Newport, who, with Sir Thomas Gates arid Sir 
George Somers, was empowered to supersede the existing 
administration and govern the colony till the arrival of Lord 
Delaware. 

These three gentlemen embarked in the same vessel, which 
was parted from the rest of the fleet and driven on Bermuda 
in a storm ; having on board not only the appointed directors 
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of the colony, but one hundred and fifty men, a great portion 
of the provisions and the new commission and instructions of 
the council. The rest of the fleet arrived safely in Virginia. 

* A great part of the new company,* according to the autho- 
rity of an old writer, * consisted of unruly sparks, packed off 
by their friends to escape worse destinies at home. And the 
rest were chiefly made up of poor gentlemen, broken trades-* 
men, footmen, and such as were much fitter to spoil and ruin 
a commonwealth than to help to raise or maintain one. 
They were led by their seditious captains into many mischiefs 
and extravagances. They assumed to themselves the power 
of disposing of the government, and conferred it sometimes on 
one, and sometimes on another. To-day the old commission 
must rule, to-morrow the new, and next day neither. So that 
all was anarchy and distraction.' 

These disorders were speedily repressed by the energy and 
decision of Captain Smith. He declared, very justly, that his 
own authority could only terminate with the arrival of the 
new commission, and resolved to continue its exercise. He 
imprisoned the most active of the seditious leaders, and to rid 
Jamestown of the turbulent rabble with which it was crowded, 
he detached one hundred men to the falls of James river, 
under the command of West, and as many more to Nanse- 
mond under that of Martin. These settlers soon incurred the 
hostility of the Indians, and were obliged to apply to Smith 
for assistance. Of course it was promptly rendered. On his 
return from one of his visits to the settlement at the falls, he 
was so severely wounded by an explosion of gunpowder, as 
to render it necessary for him to proceed to England for sur- 
gical aid. 

At his departure the colony consisted of about five hundred 
people. They possessed three ships and seven boats, com- 
modities suitable for the Indian trade, provisions for several 
weeks, an abundance of domestic animals, farming utensils, 
and fishing nets, one hundred disciplined soldiers, and twenty- 
four pieces of ordnance, with small arms and ammunition. 

This provision was every way adequate for support and de- 
fence, had the prudent administration of Captain Smith con- 
tinued ; but with him departed the fair prospects of the colony. 
The licentious spirits, who had only been restrained by his 
energy, now rioted without control. Captain Percy, who 
succeeded him, was by no means equal to the task of govern- 
ing so turbulent a community, and anarchy soon prevailed. 
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The Indians, no longer restrained by the presence of Smith, 
became hostile. They attacked the settlements of West and 
Martin, and compelled them, after losing their boats and half 
their men, to take refuge in Jamestown. The provisions of 
the colony were exhausted ; and famine ensued with its atten- 
dant horrors and crimes. This was the most trying period 
in the history of the colony, and was for many years after dis- 
tinguished by the name of The Starving Time, 

Contrasted with that of the administration of Smith, the 
history of this season conveys a most impressive lesson. It 
shows us that no abundance of resources can supply the place 
of prudence in the management of affairs ; and that a large 
supply of provisions, arms, and soldiers, are not so essential 
to the preservation and welfare of a community as a wise and 
efficient government. The commanding genius of Smith had 
done more for the establishment and continuance of the colony 
than the exertions of all the other adventurers. But he fought 
and toiled only for the community. 

* Extreme suffering from his wounds, and the ingratitude 
of his employers,' says Mr. Bancroft, * were the fruits of his 
services. He received for his sacrifices and his perilous 
exertions, not one foot of land, not the house he himself had 
built, not the field his own hands had planted, nor any reward 
but the applause of his conscience and the world. He merits 
to be called the father of the settlement, which he had re- 
peatedly rescued from destruction. His judgment had ever 
been clear in the midst of general despondency. He united 
the highest spirit of adventure with consummate powers of 
action. His courage and self-possession accomplished what 
others esteemed desperate. Fruitful in expedients, he was 
prompt in execution. Though he had been harassed by the 
persecutions of malignant envy, be never revived the memory 
of the faults of his enemies. He was accustomed to lead, not 
to send his men to danger ; would suffer want rather than 
borrow, and starve sooner than not pay. He had nothing 
counterfeit in his nature ; but was open, honest, and sincere. 
He clearly discerned, that it was the true interest of England 
not to seek in Virginia for gold and sudden wealth, but to en- 
force regular industry. " Notliing," said he, **is to be ex- 
pected thence, but by labour." ' 

In six months after the departure of Smith, the colony was 
reduced by their various distresses to sixty persons, who 
would soon have perished, but for the arrival of Sir Thomas 
d3 
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Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captain Newport, from Ber- 
muda, (May 24, 1610). All determined to abandon the coun- 
try, and they accordingly embarked on board the vessels and 
sailed for England. As they drew near the mouth of the 
river, they were met by the long boat of Lord Delaware, vrho 
had arrived on the coast with a reinforcement of emigrants, 
and abundant supplies of provisions. They immediately re- 
turned to Jamestown, and were prevailed on by Lord Dela- 
ware to remain. 

This nobleman was well qualified for his station. His 
mildness, dignity, and diligent attention to business, soon re- 
stored order, and inspired confidence. The colonists were 
regular and industrious ; and the Indians were taught once 
more to respect the English character. 

His wise administration was of short continuance. Ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the government; and 
having resigned his authority to Mr. Percy, he sailed for the 
West Indies. Although he left the colony in a flourishing 
state, yet, on the 10th of May, 1611, when Sir Thomas Dale, 
the new governor, arrived with a fresh supply of men and 
provisions, he found it relapsing into its former state of idle- 
ness, disorder and want. He was obliged to resort to the 
declaration of martial law in order to save the settlement from 
utter anarchy and ruin. 

In the month of August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates, who had 
been appointed the successor of Sir Thomas Dale, arrived 
with six ships, three hundred emigrants, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of provisions. On receiving this reinforcement, which 
increased the numbers of the colony to seven hundred, de- 
tachments were again sent up the James river, and several 
settlements made. 

A more important change took place in the new arrange- 
ments with respect to property. Hitherto the land had been 
possessed by all the colonists in common. Every man was 
required to work a certain number of hours in the day, and 
all shared equally the produce. Now a few acres of ground 
were assigned to each man, as his private property, to plant 
as an orchard or garden for his own use, though some labour 
was still devoted to fill the public stores. This new regula- 
tion gave a powerful impulse to industry and enterprise; and 
the best effects were soon perceived to flow from assigning to 
each individual the fruits of his own labour. Industry, im- 
pelled by the certainty of recompense, advanced with rapid 
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strides ; and the inhabitants were no longer in fear of wanting 
bread, either for themselves or for the emigrants from Eng- 
land. 

In consequence of the extravagant accounts, which had been 
sent to England, of the fertility of Bermudas, the company be- 
came anxious to include it within the colony ; and accordingly 
a new patent was issued comprehending this island. This 
was a matter of trifling importance, as the connection soon 
ceased ; but the new patent conferred new civil rights ; it es- 
tablished four general courts, comprising all the members of 
the London corporation, to be assembled annually, at which 
all officers should be elected, and all laws passed relating to 
the government, commerce, and real estate of the colony. 
Weekly or more frequent meetings might be convened for the 
transaction of ordinary business. This change, of course, gave 
no political power to the colonists themselves. 

Lotteries, the first ever drawn in England, were granted for 
the benefit of the colony. They brought twenty-nine thou- 
sand pounds into the treasury of the company ; but were soon 
abolished as a public evil. 

About this time (1614) an event took place which has al- 
ways been regarded with great interest by the Virginians. 
This was the marriage of Pocahontas. The circumstances 
which led to it were these : A party from Jamestown, headed 
by Argall, went with two vessels round to the Potomac for a 
cargo of corn. While obtaining the cargo, Argall managed 
to decoy Pocahontas on board his vessel, where she was de- 
tained respectfully, and brought to Jamestown. By keeping 
possession of his favourite child as a hostage, the English 
hoped to dictate what terras of alliance or submission they 
pleased to Powhatan. In this they were disappointed. * Pow- 
hatan,* says Marshall, * offered corn and friendship, if they 
would restore his daughter, but, with a loftiness of spirit 
which claims respect, rejected every proposition for concilia- 
tion which should not be preceded by that act of reparation.* 
While she was detained at Jamestown, Mr. John Rolfe, a 
young Englishman, gained the favour of the princess, and de- 
sired her in marriage. Powhatan consented, and with his 
daughter the noble spirited prince gave his heart. He was 
ever after the firm and sincere friend of the colony. The pow- 
erful tribe of the Chickahominies also 'sought the friendship 
of the English, and demanded to be called Englishmen.' 
Though the marriage of Pocahontas was hailed as an aus- 
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picious event at the time, and has always been celebrated in 
the annals of the colony, it never operated as an example. 
The English and Indians would not intermarry, and the races 
have always remained distinct. 

It was in 1613 that the famous expedition of Argall took 
place, which seems to have been prompted by a determination 
on the part of the English to assert their claim to the whole 
coast of America north of Virginia. In a time of profound 
peace, Argall sailed from Jamestown to Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
and surprised the small colony at Port Royal on the bay of 
Fundy. This was the oldest Christian settlement in North 
America, having been founded, as we have already observed, 
in 1605. He found the inhabitants engaged in their peaceful 
occupations, and in amity with the natives. They were of 
course totally unprepared for defence, and could not prevent 
Argall from seizing the ships and plundering the colony. 
This was the first act of aggression, which was followed by 
a series of disputes between France and England for the pos- 
session of the American soil. Afler Argall had sailed, the 
French returned to their settlement. 

Argall, on his return, went into New York, then called New 
Amsterdam, where the Dutch had established a small colony, 
and by a show of superior force compelled the Dutch governor 
to submit * himself and his colony to the king of England, 
and the governor of Virginia under him,* and to consent to 
the payment of a tribute. Argall then returned to Jamestown. 
The tribute and homage, however, were both refused, when 
a hew governor had arrived from Holland, with better means 
of defence. 

The culture of tobacco was now, for the first time, becom- 
ing an object of attention. Although the use of it was strongly 
opposed by the company, and by king James I., who went 
so far as to write a book against it ; and although the effects 
of it were always unpleasant at first, to persons not accus- 
tomed to it, tobacco has surmounted all opposition, and be- 
come a regular article of commerce and consumption through- 
out the world. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Gates had been succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Dale, who sailed for England in 1616, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. George Yeardley. His term of office lasted 
hilt one year, and he was then succeeded by Captain Argall, 
an able but avaricious and tyrannical governor. He continued 
martial law in time of peace; and having sentenced Mr. 
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Brewster to death for contumely, gave occasion to the first 
appeal ever made from America to England. It came before 
the Xiondon company, by whom the sentence of Argall was 
reversed. 

The following extract from Judge Marshall's history, shows 
the arbitrary and vexatious nature of the laws which this go- 
vernor enforced at the point of the bayonet : 

* While martial law was, according to Stith, the common 
law of the land, the governor seems to have been the sole 
legislator. His general edicts mark the severity of his rule. 
He ordered that merchandise should be sold at an advance of 
twenty-five per centum, and tobacco taken in payment at the 
rate of three shillings per pound, under the penalty of three 
years* servitude to the company ; that no person should traffic 
privately with the Indians, or teach them the use of fire arms, 
under pain of death ; that no person should hunt deer or hogs 
without the governor's permission ; that no man should shoot, 
unless in his own necessary defence, until a new supply of 
ammunition should arrive, on pain of a year's personal ser- 
vice ; that none should go on board the ships at Jamestown, 
without the governor's leave ; that every person should go to 
church on Sundays and holidays, under the penalty of slavery 
during the following week for the first offence, during a month 
for the second, and during a year and a day for the third. 
The rigour of this administration necessarily exciting much 
discontent, the complaints of the Virginians at length made 
their way to the company. Lord Delaware being dead, Mr. 
Yeardley was appointed captain-general, with instructions to 
examine the wrongs of the colonists, and to redress them.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

VIRGINIA ACQUIRES CIVIL FREEDOM. 

The new governor arrived in April, 1619 ; and began his 
administration by granting privileges of great importance to 
the colonists. He abolished the practice of labouring for 
the common stock of the colony, a most inconvenient and 
onerous method of raising a revenue ; he confirmed the early 
planters in the possession of their estates ; he removed the 
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burdens imposed by the tyrannical Argall ; and he abolished 
martial law. 

By order of the London company, the power of the go- 
vernor was limited by a council, which acquired the right to 
redress any wrongs which he might commit. Last, and 
greatest of all, the people of the colony were admitted to a 
share in legislation by the institution of a colonial assembly. 

The first colonial assembly ever convened in America as- 
sembled at Jamestown, on the 19th of June, 1619. This 
may, therefore, be considered the birth-day of civil freedom 
in our country. 

The members were elected by the different boroughs, and 
the representative or popular branch of the legislature was 
therefore called the House of Burgesses, a name which it 
retained so long as Virginia remained a colony of England. 

The entire legislature or assembly, composed of the go- 
vernor, the council, and the burgesses, met together in one 
apartment, and there transacted the public business of the 
colony. The laws which they then enacted were sent to 
England for the approbation of the London company. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated to 
Virginia. The colonists, therefore, could hardly be said to 
have their home in the country. Those domestic ties, which 
attach men most firmly to the soil they inhabit, did not exist ; 
and each man directed his thoughts towards the mother 
country, as the retreat of his old age. A new state of things 
now ensued, by the arrival of a large number of females, 
ninety of whom were sent out from England in 1620, and 
sixty more the next year. Being persons of irreproachable 
character they were married by the planters ; and the colony 
thus acquired the best of all guarantees of permanence in its 
institutions and patriotism in its citizens. 

The necessity of establishing seminaries of learning was 
now apparent, and preparations were made for founding the 
college afterwards established by William and Mary. 

About the same time one hundred convicts were trans- 
ported from England to Virginia, being the first persons of 
this class sent to America by order of the government. Re- 
moved from the temptations which had been too strong for 
their virtue at home, and placed in a new scene of action, 
many of them became honest men and useful citizens. 

The colonial assembly convened by Sir George Yeardley 
had not yet received the express sanction of the London 
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company. This was granted July 24th, 1621, by an ordi- 
nance which may be considered as the written constitution 
of the colony. It was the model on which, with some modi- 
fications, the political systems of the other colonies were 
founded. It provided for the appointment of a governor 
and a permanent council by the company ; it ordained a 
general assembly, consisting of this council, and two bur- 
gesses from each borough to be elected by the people, with 
power to enact laws subject to the veto of the governor and 
the ratification of the company in England. Orders of the 
court in London were not to be binding on the colony, unless 
ratified by the general assembly — a very important conces- 
sion. The trial by jury, and the other judicial rights of 
Englishmen, were also granted to the colonists. This con- 
stitution was brought over by Sir Francis Wyatt, who had 
been appointed to succeed governor Yeardley. 

Thus the Virginians had acquired civil freedom. The 
rights, secured by this, their fourth charter, were sufficient 
to form the basis of complete political liberty. Representa- 
tive government and trial by jury are justly regarded as the 
elements of freedom ; and when a community has acquired 
these, its future destinies depend, in great measure, on the 
virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of its citizens. 

The year 1620, so fruitful in interesting events, was 
marked by one which will long exert a momentous influence 
on our destinies. This was the introduction of negro slavery. 
The commerce of Virginia, which had before been entirely 
monopolized by the London company, was now thrown open 
to free competition ; and in the month of August, a Dutch 
man of war sailed up the James river, and landed twenty 
negroes, for the purpose of having them sold into slavery. 
Although domestic slavery was thus introduced into the 
colony, its increase was very slow ; the traffic in slaves was 
almost entirely confined to the Dutch ; and laws of the 
colony discouraged its progress by taxation. 

At this period the colony was in a highly flourishing state. 
The inhabitants enjoyed civil rights, free commerce, peace, 
and domestic happiness. The cultivation of tobacco and 
cotton, hereafter to become so important to the southern 
country, had already been introduced ; and the Indians, their 
most powerful neighbours, were their friends and allies. 
Indeed, they had never regarded the Indians with much 
apprehensio/i. They were not supposed to be very nume- 
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rous ; only five thousand souls or fifteen hundred warriors 
being found within sixty miles of Jamestown ; and the use 
of fire-arms by the English had enabled fifteen of them, 
headed by Smith, to put to flight seven hundred of the 
savages. They were therefore regarded with contempt ; 
and no care was taken to preserve their friendship, or guard 
against their enmity. A law, which had made it penal to 
instruct them in the use of fire-arms, had become a dead 
letter. 

Security is too often the parent of danger. In the present 
instance, it was the cause of a terrible calamity. The In- 
dians had secretly become hostOe to the colonists. Powhatan, 
the old king, had died in 1618; and his son, Opechanca- 
nough, did not inherit the friendly dispositions of his father. 
A deliberate plan was concerted for annihilating the colony 
at a blow, and it nearly succeeded. 

The story is thus told by an old writer : — 

* Upon the loss of one of their leading men (a war captain, 
as they call him,) who was supposed to be justly put to death, 
however, their king, Oppaconcanough, appeared enraged, and 
in revenge laid the plot of a general massacre of the English, 
to be executed on the 22nd of March, 1622, a little before 
noon, at a time when our men were all at work abroad in 
their plantations, dispersed and unarmed. This conspiracy 
was to have taken e fleet upon all the several settlements at 
one and the same instant, except on the eastern shore, whi- 
ther this plot did not reach. The Indians had been made 
so familiar with the English as to borrow their boats and 
canoes to cross the river, when they went to consult with 
their neighbouring Indians upon this execrable conspiracy ; 
and to colour their designs the better, they brought presents 
of deer, turkeys, fish, and fruits, to the English, the evening 
before. The very morning of the massacre, they came freely 
and unarmed among them, eating with them, and behaving 
themselves with the same freedom and friendship as formerly, 
till the very minute they were to put their plot in execution ; 
then they fell to work all at once, everywhere surprising and 
knocking the English on the head, some with their hatchets, 
which they call tomahawks, others with the hoes and axes 
of the English themselves, shooting at those who escaped the 
reach of their hands ; sparing neither age nor sex, but de- 
stroying man, woman, and child, according to their cruel way 
of leaving none behind to resent the outrage. But whatever 
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was not done by surprise that day, was left undone, and 
many that made early resistance escaped. 

'By the account taken of the Christians murdered that 
morning, they were found to be three hundred and forty- 
seven, most of them falling by their own instruments and 
working tools. 

• The massacre would have been much more general had 
not the plot been providentially discovered to the English 
some hours before the execution. It happened thus :— 

* Two Indians, that used to be employed by the English to 
hunt for them, happened to lie together the night before the 
massacre in an Englishman's house, where one of them was 
employed. The Indian that was the guest fell to persuading 
the other to rise and kill his master, telling him that he 
would do the same by his own the next day ; whereupon he 
discovered the whole plot that was designed to be executed 
on the morrow. But the other, instead of entering into the 
plot and murdering his master, got up (under pretence of 
going to execute his comrade's advice), went into his master's 
chamber and revealed to him the whole story that he had 
been told. The master hereupon arose, secured his own 
house, and before day got to Jamestown, which, together 
with such plantations as could receive notice time enough, 
were saved by this means ; the rest, also, who happened to 
be watchful in their defence, escaped. Captain Croshaw, in 
his vessel at Pawtomack, had notice given him by a young 
Indian, by which means he came off untouched. 

•The occasion of Oppaconcanough*s furious resentment 
was this : — The war captain, mentioned before to have been 
killed, was called Nemattanow. He was an active Indian, a 
great warrior, and in much esteem among them ; insomuch 
that they believed him to be invulnerable and immortal, 
because he had been in many conflicts, and escaped un- 
touched from them all. He was also a very cunning fellow, 
and took great pride in preserving and increasing this their 
superstition concerning him ; affecting everything that was 
odd and prodigious to work upon their admiration ; for 
which purpose he would often dress himself up with feathers, 
after a fantastic manner, and, by much use of that ornament, 
obtained among the English the nickname of Jack-of-the- 
Feather. 

* This Nemattanow, coming to a private settlement of one 
Morgan, who had several toys, he had a mind to persuade 
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him to go to Pamunky to dispose of them. He gave him' 
hopes what mighty bargains he might meet with there,- and 
kindly offered him his assistance. At last Morgan yielded 
to his persuasion, but was no more heard of; and it is be- 
lieved that Nemattanow killed him by the way, and took 
away his treasure ; for, within a few days, this Nemattanow 
returned to the same house with Morgan's cap upon his 
head^ where he found two sturdy boys, who asked for their 
master, and would have had him before a justice of the peace, 
but he refused to go, and very insolently abused them ; 
whereupon they shot him down, and as they were carrying 
him to the governor, he died. 

* As he was dying, he earnestly pressed the boys to pro- 
mise him two things : Ist, that they would not tell how he 
was killed ; and, 2ndly, that they would bury him among 
the English. So great was the pride of this vain infidel, that* 
he had no other views but the being esteemed after his death • 
(as he had endeavoured to be wliile he was alive) invulne- 
rable and immortal, though his increasing faintness sufHci- 
ently convinced him of the falsity of both. He imagined 
that being buried among the English, perhaps, might conceal 
his death from his own nation, who might think him trans^ 
lated to some happier country. Thus he pleased himself to 
the last gasp with the bpys* promises to carry on the delusion. 
The killing this Indian champion was all the provocation 
given to that haughty and revengeful man, Oppaconcanough, 
to act this bloody tragedy, and to take such indefatigable 
pains to engage in such horrid villany all the kings and 
nations bordering upon the English settlement on the western 
shore of Chesapeake.' 

The effects of this massacre were highly disastrous to the 
colony. It restricted the pursuits of agriculture, and occa- 
sioned the abandonment of most of the settlements, so that 
from eighty they were reduced to six or seven in number. 
Sickness was the consequence of crowding many people into 
a few small settlements, and some of the colonists were so far 
discouraged as to return to England. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAN WAR DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMPANY. 

This treachery of the Indians was terribly revenged. The 
whole people were intent on the means of destroying so mer- 
ciless an enemy. The men took arms. A war of extermi- 
nation was commenced against the Indians, in which neither 
old nor young were spared. That elegant historian, Dr. 
Robertson, thus describes this relentless war: — 

* The conduct of the Spaniards, in the southern regions of 
America, was openly proposed as the most proper model to 
imitate; and regardless, like them, of those principles of 
faith, honour, and humanity, which regulate hostility among 
civilised nations, and set bounds to its rage, the English 
deemed everything allowable that tended to accomplish their 
design. They hunted the Indians like wild beasts rather 
than enemies ; and as the pursuit of them to their places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered their country, was both 
difficult and dangerous, they endeavoured to allure them 
from their inaccessible fastness by offers of peace and pro- 
mises of oblivion, made with such an artful appearance of 
sincerity as deceived their crafty leader, and induced them to 
return to their former settlements, and resume their usual 
peaceful occupations. (1623.) The behaviour of the two 
people seemed now to be perfectly reversed. The Indians, 
like men acquainted with the principles of integrity and 
good faith, on which the intercourse between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and lived in absolute 
security without suspicion of danger ; while the English, 
with perfidious craft, were preparing to imitate the savages in 
their revenge and cruelty. On the approach of harvest, 
when they knew a hostile attack would be most formidable 
and fatal, they fell suddenly upon all the Indian plantations, 
murdered every person on whom they could lay hold, and 
drove the rest to the woods, where so many perished with 
hunger, that some of the tribes nearest to the English were 
totally extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the perpe- 
trators laboured to represent as a necessary act of retaliation, 
was followed by some happy effects. It delivered the co- 
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lony so entirely from any dread of the Indians, that its settle- 
ments hegan again to extend, and its industry to revive.' 

While these events were passing in Virginia, the London 
company was rapidly hastening towards its final dissolution. 
This body had become very numerous, and its meetings 
furnished occasion for discussions on government and legis- 
lation, which were by no means pleasing to so arbitrary a 
sovereign as James I. Having sought in vain to give the 
court party the ascendency in the company, he began to charge 
the disasters and the want of commercial success in the co- 
lony to the mismanagement of the corporation. 

Commissioners were appointed by the privy council to 
inquire into the affairs of Virginia from its earliest settle- 
ment. These commissioners seized the charters, books, and 
papers of the company, and intercepted all letters from the 
colony. Their report was unfavourable to the corporation^ 
who were accordingly summoned, by the king, to surrender 
their charter. This being declined, the cause was brought 
before the Court of King's Bench, and decided against them. 
The company was dissolv ed, and its powers reverted to the king. 

More than one hundred and fif^y thousand pounds sterling 
had been expended on the colony, and nine thousand emi- 
grants had been sent out to people it ; yet the annual imports 
from it did not exceed twenty thousand pounds, and the 
number of inhabitants was only eighteen hundred. 

While the controversy between the king and the company 
was going forward, the colonists were continuing to exercise 
the right of self-government. The general assembly met in 
February, 1624. Their most important act was a solemn 
declaration, * that the governor should not impose any taxes 
on the colony, otherwise than by authority of the general 
assembly ; and that he should not withdraw the inhabitants 
from their private labour to any service of his own.' Other 
measures for the protection of the colonists against arbitrary 
power were passed ; and * the laws of that session generally,' 
says Judge Marshall, * are marked with that good sense and 
patriotism which are to be expected from men perfectly un- 
derstanding their own situation, and legislating for themselves.' 

They resisted the attempt of the royal commissioners to 
extort from them a declaration of unlimited submission to 
the king ; but transmitted a petition to him praying for a 
confirmation of the civil rights then enjoyed, together with 
the sole importation of tobacco. They also petitioned to 
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have the direction of any military force which the king might 
station in the country. All the acts of this assembly indicate 
a remarkable progress of the colonists in the knowledge and 
appreciation of their civil rights. 

King James I. was not disposed to yield up a second time 
the unlimited control of the colony. He issued a special 
commission, appointing a governor and twelve councillors, 
to whom the entire direction of the affairs of the province 
was committed. He did not recognise the assembly as a 
part of the government ; but attributing the late disasters to 
.the influence of that body, he determined on its discontinu- 
ance« He granted to Virginia and the Somers Isles (Bermuda) 
the exclusive right of importing tobacco into England and 
Ireland, as had been desired, but totally disregarded the 
wishes of the colonists respecting the continuance of their 
civil freedom. His death prevented the completion of a 
code of laws, in which he proposed to carry out his favourite 
principles of government. 

Charles I. inherited the arbitrary disposition and despotic 
principles of his father. He appears, however, to have 
attached very little importance to the political condition of 
Virginia. His principal aim was to derive profit from their 
industry. He neither granted nor restricted franchises ; but 
his first act was to confirm the exclusive trade in tobacco to 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, and his next was to proclaim 
himself, * through his agents, the sole factor of the planters.* 
Sir George Yeardley was the successor of governor Wyatt : 
(1626,) The assemblies were, of course, continued under 
the administration of the man who had first introduced them. 
The king did not disturb the Virginians in the exercise of 
this important civil right. Emigrants continued to arrive in 
great numbers, and the agriculture and commerce of the 
colony were in a most flourishing state. 

On the death of governor Yeardley, which took place 
in November, 1627, the council elected Francis West to 
succeed him. During his administration, the king proposed 
to the assembly to contract for the whole crop of tobacco ; 
but this attempt to monopolise the chief staple of the colony 
was met by a decided refusal. 

In 1629, John Harvey, the governor who had been com- 
missioned by the king, on the decease of Yeardley, arrived 
in Virginia. He had formerly resided in the colony, and was 
personally unpopular. A strong party was formed in oppo- 
E 3 
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sition to him, and when, in some dispute about land titles^ he 
was found to favour the court, in opposition to the interests 
of the colonies, he was removed from the government, and 
West appointed in his place. He subsequently consented to 
go to England, with two commissioners on the part of the colo- 
nists, in order that their complaints might be heard by the king. 

Instead of listening to them, Charles reappointed Harvey, 
who remained in office till 1639. He has been stigmatised 
by most of the old historians as a tyrant ; but it does not 
appear that he attempted to deprive the colonists of any of 
their civil rights. The assemblies were continued as before, 
and exercised all the powers which they had acquired in 
Yeardley's time. 

Harvey's successor was Sir Francis Wyatt, who continued 
in office till Feb. 1642, when Sir William Berkeley, having 
been appointed to succeed him, arrived and assumed the 
government. He recognised and confirmed the privileges 
which the Virginians had previously enjoyed, and received 
the cordial support of all parties. Some abuses in the con- 
struction and administration of the laws were reformed. 
Religion was provided for ; the mode of assessing taxes was 
changed for a more equitable one; and the people, under 
this able and popular governor, enjoyed their liberties 
without disturbance from any quarter. 

We must not omit to mention an order of the assembly 
establishing Episcopacy as the religion of the colony ; and 
banishing all non-conforming ministers. Missionaries from 
New England, who had come on, for the purpose of preaching 
to the puritan settlements in Virginia, were silenced and 
ordered to leave the colony. This intolerance was in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age ; and examples of a similar cha- 
racter were not wanting in the history of Massachusetts. 

In 1644, the Indians, against whom a hostile spirit had 
been kept up since the great massacre of 162S, made a sudden 
attack upon the frontier settlements, and killed about three 
hundred persons, before they were repulsed. An active 
warfare was immediately commenced against the savages, 
and their king, the aged Opechancanough, was made prisoner, 
and died in captivity. The country was soon placed in a 
state of perfect security against further aggressions from diat 
quarter. In 1 646, a treaty, accompanied with a cession of 
lands, was concluded between the inhabitants of Virginia and 
Necontowanee, the successor of Opechancanough. 
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The colony was now in a flourishing state. Its commerce 
had increased, so that upwards of thirty ships were engaged 
in the traffic with different ports in New England and Europe. 
The inhabitants, in 1648, had increased to twenty thousand. 

In the dispute between Charles I. and the parliament of 
England, Virginia espoused the cause of the king ; and when 
the republicans had obtained the ascendency, a fleet was fitted 
out from England, for the purpose of reducing the colony to 
submission. 

In the mean time, an ordinance of parliament, of 1650, 
which forbade all intercourse between the loyal colonies and 
foreign countries, was rigorously enforced, as well as the act 
of 1651, which secured to English ships the entire carrying 
trade with England. When the fleet arrived, commissioners 
were instracted to reduce the colony to submission. It was 
found that parliament offered to the colonists, provided they 
would adhere to the commonwealth, all the hberties of Eng- 
lishmen ; with an amnesty for their past loyalty to the deposed 
king, and, ' as free trade as the people of England.' On the 
othej hand, war was threatened in case of resistance. 

The Virginians, with their accustomed gallantry, * refused 
to surrender to force, but yielded by a voluntary deed, and a 
mutual compact.' All the rights of self-government, formerly 
enjoyed, were again guaranteed. Richard Bennet, who had 
been one of the commissioners of parliament, was elected 
governor, and Berkeley retired to private life. 

In 1655, and 1 658, the assembly of burgesses exercised the 
right of electing and removing the governor of the colony ; aind 
on 4)ccasion of receiving intelligence of the death of Cromwell, 
they were careful to re-assert this right, and require the gover- 
nor, Matthews, to acknowledge it, in order, as they said, *that 
what was their privilege now, might be the privilege of their 
posterity.' 

On the death of Matthews, the government of Ei^land 
being in an unsettled state, the assembly elected Sir William 
Berkeley for governor; and, as he refused to act, under the 
usurped authority of the parliament, the colonists boldly raised 
the royal standard, and proclaimed Charles the Second, as 
their lawful sovereign. This was an act of great temerity, as 
it fairly challenged the whole power of Great Britain. The 
distracted state of that country saved the Virginians from its 
consequences, until the restoration of Charles to. the British 
throne gave them a claim to his gratitude, as the last among his 
fiibjects to renounce, and the first to return to, their allegiance 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VIRGINIA AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

The intelligence of the restoration was received with en-» 
thusiasm in Virginia. It naturally excited high hopes of 
favour, which were increased by the expressions of esteem 
and gratitude, which Charles found no difficulty in addressing 
to the colonists. These hopes they were, for a short time, 
permitted to indulge. The assembly introduced many impor- 
tant changes in judicial proceedings ; trial by jury was restored ; 
the Church of England, which of course had lost its supre- 
macy during the protectorate, was again established by law ; 
and the introduction of Quakers into the colony was made a 
penal offence. 

The principles of government, which prevailed in England 
during the reign of Charles II., were extended to the colonies, 
which were now considered as subject to the legislation of 
parliament, and bound by its acts. The effects of this new 
state of things, were first perceived in the restrictions on com- 
merce. Retaining the commercial system of the Long Par* 
liament, the new house of commons determined to render the 
trade of the colonies exclusively subservient to English com- 
merce and navigation. One of their first acts was to vote a 
duty of five per cent, on all merchandise exported from, or 
imported into, any of the dominions belonging to the crown. 
This was speedily followed by the famous * Navigation Act^* 
the most memorable statute in the English commercial code. 

By this law, among other things, it was enacted, tliat no 
commodities should be imported into any British settlement 
in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from them, but in 
vessels built in England, or the plantations, and navigated by 
crews, of which the master and three-fourths of the mariners, 
should be English subjects, under the penalty of forfeiture of 
ship and cargo ; that none but natural bom subjects, or such 
as had been naturalised, should exercise the occupation of mer-* 
chant or factor, in any English settlement, under the penalty 
of forfeiture of goods and chattels ; that no sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods used in dyeing, produced 
or manufactured in the colonies, should be shipped from them 
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to any other country than England ; and to secure the obser- 
vance of this regulation, tlie owners were required, before 
sailing, to give bonds, with surety, for sums proportioned to 
the rate of their vessels. Other articles of merchandise were 
subsequently added to the list, as they became important to 
the colonial trade. 

As some compensation to the colonies for these commercial 
restrictions, they were allowed the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying England with tobacco, the cultivation of which was 
prohibited in England, Ireland, Guernsey, and Jersey. In 
1663, the navigation act was enlarged, by prohibiting the im- 
portation of European commodities into the colonies, except 
in vessels laden in England, and navigated and manned ac- 
cording to the provisions already quoted. 

At the same time the principle was assumed, and declared, 
that the commerce of the colonies ought to be confined to the 
mother country, and that the colonies themselves should be 
retained in firm and absolute dependence. Not content with 
this, the parliament proceeded to tax the trade of the several 
colonies with each other, by imposing a duty on the exporta- 
tion of the commodities enumerated in the navigation act, from 
one colony to another, equivalent to what was levied on the 
consumption of those articles in England. 

This colonial system was considered highly conducive to 
the interests of England; and was, of course, popular in that 
country, but it was felt to be unjust and injurious to the colo- 
nists, and excited their indignation, as well as a determination 
to evade it in every possible way. 

The Virginians, who had naturally expected distinguishing 
favours from the restored government, were highly exaspe- 
rated at this selfish and cruel attack upon their prosperity. 
They remonstrated against it as a grievance, and petitioned 
for relief. But Charles, instead of listening to their request, 
enforced the act with the utmost rigour, by erecting forts on 
the banks of the principal rivers, and appointing vessels to 
cruise on the coast. Relief was sought by entering into a clan- 
destine trade with the Dutch, on Hudson river. This, how- 
ever, was of trifling importance. A conspiracy for throwing 
off the yoke of England, which has received the name of Bir- 
kenhead's plot, was entered into by some banished soldiers of 
Cromwell; but it was easily suppressed by the prudence of 
Sir William Berkeley, and the leaders were executed. (1663.) 

The colonial assembly, by way of retaliation on the mother 
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country, enacted a law, that in the payment of debts, country 
creditors should have the priority, and that all courts of justice 
should give precedence in judgment to contracts made in the 
colony. Acts were passed to restrain the cultivation of to- 
bacco, and to introduce the production and manufacture of silk. 
These designs were unsuccessful. The people would raise 
tobacco as long as they found a ready market for it ; and the 
price of labour in a new country, was found to be wholly in- 
compatible with the profitable culture of the silkworm. 

The discontents, occasioned by the commercial restrictions, 
were further increased by the inconsiderate grants of land 
which the king made to his favourites, in violation of the rights 
of the Virginians, and the grants which had previously been 
made. 

In the beginning of the year 1675, there occurred some 
slight out-breakings of popular discontent, which, though 
easily suppressed by the prudence and decision of the gover- 
nor, gave a significant intimation of the state of public feeling. 
To avert the crisis, and obtain some redress, a deputation was 
sent to England, who, after a tedious negotiation with the 
king and his ministers, had nearly succeeded in their object, 
when they received the intelligence of a formidable rebellion in 
the colony. 

A tax, imposed by the assembly to defray the expenses of 
the deputation, had caused some irritation, which the delay of 
the government in affording relief, exasperated into fury. A 
war with the Susquehannah Indians, which had distressed the 
frontiers for some time, now burst forth with new violence, 
and. threatened additional expense and distress to the people. 
The governor. Sir William Berkeley, whose popularity had 
been hitherto equal to his spirit and integrity, was now pro- 
nounced too old and infirm for his office. He was ungrate- 
fully * accused of wanting honesty to resist the oppressions 
of the mother country, and courage to repel the hostility of 
the savages.* These charges were urged with great artifice, 
eloquence, and address, by an adventurer who had arrived in 
the colony about three years before, Nathaniel Bacon. 

This man had been bred to the law, and had gained, by his 
talents and insinuating manners, a seat in the council, and the 
rank of colonel in the militia. He was not satisfied with these 
distinctions, but aspired to greater things. He had taken a 
part in the insurrection of the preceding year, and had been 
taken prisoner, but pardoned by the governor. This cir- 
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cumstance had cut him off from all hope of promotion by the 
regular go vermnent of the colony, and his ambition took an- 
other direction. . He inveighed, with much warmth and elo- 
quence, ag^nst what he termed the inertness and neglect of 
the governor, in the conduct of the frontier war : and declaring 
that the whole Indian race might easily be exterminated, he 
exhorted the people to take up arms in their own defence, and, 
by one vigorous campaign, to terminate the war. 

His harangue was successful. A great number of the 
people were soon embodied for an expedition against the In- 
dians; and, having elected Bacon for their general, placed 
themselves entirely at his disposal. To sanction the authority 
he had acquired, or to create an open breach with the exist- 
ing government, he applied to the governor for a confirmation 
of his election, and offered instantly to march against the 
common enemy. Berkeley temporised, and when pressed for 
a decision, issued a proclamation, commanding the multitude, 
in the king's name, to disperse immediately, under the penal- 
ties of rebellion. 

Bacon, by no means disconcerted at this turn of affairs, 
marched directly to Jamestown, at the head of six hundred of 
his followers ; and, surrounding the house where the governor 
and assembly were met, he demanded the commission in a tone 
not to be mistaken. Berkeley refused with firmness, and 
presenting himself to the conspirators, who had charged 
him with cowardice, he undauntedly exposed his breast to 
their weapons, and awaited the result. The council, less 
courageous than their leader, hastily prepared a commission, 
appointing Bacon captain general of all the forces in Virginia, 
and by dint of earnest entreaty, prevailed on the governor to 
sign it. 

The insurgents raised a shout of triumph and retired ; and 
the assembly, feeling their courage suddenly revive with the 
departure of the danger. Voted a resolution, annulling the com- 
mission they had just granted, as having been extorted by 
force, denouncing Bacon as a rebel, and commanding his fol- 
lowers to deliver him up. The governor readily confirmed 
this act of the assembly. 

Bacon and his army could now charge their opponents with 
baseness and treachery ; and give their own cause a colour of 
justice. They returned to Jamestown ; and the governor was 
obhged to retire to Acomac on the eastern shore of the Ches- 
apeake. Some of the councillors accompanied him ; the rest 
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returned to their plantations ; and the government of the 
colony remained in the hands of the popular leader. 

Having acquired the actual power, Bacon now sought to 
give it a legitimate form. He therefore assemhled the gentle- 
men of the country in convention and prevailed on a large 
number of them * to pledge themselves by oath to support his 
authority, and resist his enemies.' A declaration was pub* 
lished in the name of the convention, charging the origin of 
the civil war upon Sir William Berkeley, setting forth that he 
had given information to the king that the general and his fol- 
lowers were rebels, and requiring the people to support the 
general by aid, and allegiance against all forces whatsoever, 
till the king should be informed of the true state of the case. 
This declaration united the great body of the people in Vir- 
ginia, and even found some advocates in England. 

Berkeley, in the meantime, retaining some adherents among 
the planters, induced them to take up arms, and having raised 
some recruits among the crews of the English shipping on the 
coast, with their united force, he commenced a series of attacks 
on the insurgents, with various success. The colony was now 
in a state of civil war* Jamestown was burnt by Bacon's 
party ; the estates of the loyalists were plundered, their fami- 
lies seized as hostages, and the richest plantations in the pro- 
vince ravaged. The governor retaliated these outrages and 
executed some of the insurgents by martial law. A war of 
extermination was threatened. 

Meantime intelligence of the rebellion had reached England. 
The king had issued a proclamation declaring Bacon a traitor, 
and the sole author of the insurrection, granting pardon to 
those of his followers who would forsake him ; and offering 
freedom to all slaves who would aid in suppressing the revolt. 
An armament under Sir John Berry had sailed from England 
to assist the governor in his warfare. 

Bacon heard the intelligence of these operations without 
dismay. He counted on the devotion of his adherents, and 
determined to resist to the last extremity. He had already 
proclaimed a general forfeiture of all the property of his oppo- 
nents, and was preparing to take the field anew, when his 
career was suddenly arrested by an unforeseen contingency. 
When just ready to strike the blow which was to annihilate 
the opposition of his enemies, he suddenly sickened and died. 

So completely had he been the soul of his party, that his 
death was the signal for its immediate dissolution. Without 
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dny attempt at reorganization — without any choice of a new 
leader, they entered into terms with Sir William Berkeley and 
laid down their arms on condition of receiving a general par- 
don. (1676.) 

This rebellion, which had placed the colony for seven 
months under the direction of a most reckless ysurpier, might 
have terminated in its complete ruin. It cost many valuable 
lives, and occasioned the loss of property to a very large 
amount. It failed, however, to convey to the mother country 
the lesson that it was unsafe and impolitic to oppress the colo- 
nies by restrictions on their commerce. Had the signs which 
it held forth been properly understood by the British govern- 
ment, the revolution of 1776 might have been delayed to a 
much later period. 

The succeeding period in the history of Virginia is marked 
with few incidents of importance. The succession of the dif- 
ferent governors and the continuance of the commercial re- 
9trictions are the only circumstances of note during the subse- 
quent portion of the reign of Charles II. and that of James II. 

The revolution of the British government which took place 
in 1688 was highly beneficial to Virginia, in common with the 
other American colonies. The new sovereigns, William and 
Mary, gave their patronage and their name to a college which 
had been projected in the preceding reign, and which is to 
this day one of the most respectable literary seminaries in the 
country. 

The political freedom, which the revolution confirmed and 
established in England, extended many of its blessings to 
Virginia. The province became less dependent on the will 
of the sovereign, and although he l^id still the appointment of 
the governors, the influence of the colonial assemblies was 
sufficient to restrain those functionaries within such boundaries 
of authority as were requisite for the well being of the colony. 
Favouritism and religious intolerance disappeared ; and a 
better understanding prevailed with the other provincial go- 
vernments. 

The population had increased to upwards of 60,000 souls; 
and the increasing healthfulness of the settlements promised 
a still more rapid augmentation of their numbers. In 1 688, the 
province contained forty-eight parishes, embracing upwards of 
^00,000 acres of appropriated land. Each parish contained a 
phurch, with a parsonage house and glebe attached ; and each 
clergyman was by law assigned a salary of 16,000 pounds of 
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tobacco. Episcopacy continued to be the established religion, 
but dissenters were increasing so rapidly, that before the 
American revolution they amounted to two-thirds of the whole 
population. The statutes against them, though unrepealed, 
had become a dead letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND, 

By its second charter, Virginia included the whole territory 
which at present forms the state of Maryland. The country 
was explored by the Virginia settlers as early as 1621 ; a set- 
tlement was formed, and a trade with the Indians in furs 
established. An attempt was made, to monopolise this trade 
by William Claybome, a man of active and turbulent disposi- 
tion, who long exerted an extensive and injurious influence over 
the fortunes of the rising state. 

He had come out from England as a surveyor in 1621, and 
had sustained important offices in Virginia till 1 629, when he 
was employed to survey the Chesapeake bay. The informa- 
tion which he obtained in executing this undertaking, induced 
him to form a company in England for trading with the In- 
dians; and he obtained a royal licence, giving him the direc- ' 
tion of an expedition for this purpose in IGSl. Under these 
auspices trading establishments were formed on Kent Island 
in Maryland, and also near the mouth of the Susquehannah. 
Claybome's authority was confirmed by a commission from 
the government of Virginia, and that colony claimed the ad- 
vantages which were expected to result from commercial 
speculation extending far to the north of the present limits of 
the state of Virginia. 

But a distinct colony was noyv formed on her borders under 
the auspices of the Calvert family. Sir George Calvert, a 
Roman catholic nobleman of enlarged capacity and liberal 
views, had become interested in American colonisation. He 
had spent a large amount of time and money in unsuccessful 
attempts to form settlements on Newfoundland. In 1 628, he 
visited Virginia ; but was deterred from settling withia its 
limits by the intolerance of the colonial government towards 
his religious opinions. 
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He therefore turned his attention towards the country be- 
yond the Potomac ; and, finding it at the disposal of the king 
of England, be easily obtained from him a charter for cok>nis- 
ing it. This charter was of a liberal character, affording 
ample guarantees for the freedom of the colonists, and the 
rights and privileges of the proprietary. The boundaries which 
it prescribed were the Atlantic Ocean, the fortieth parallel of 
north latitude, the meridian of the western fountain of the 
Potomac, the river itself from its mouth to its source, and a line 
drawn due east from Watkins's Point to the ocean. The name 
given to the new colony was Maryland, in honour of Hen- 
rietta«Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France, and wife of 
Charles I. of England. 

The charter assigned the country to Calvert, Lord Balti- 
more, his heirs and assigns, as absolute lord and proprietary, 
on payment of a feudal rent of two Indian arrows, and one- 
fifth of all gold and silver ore which might be discovered. The 
right of legislation was given to the emigrants who should 
settle on the soil. They were also protected from injury by 
the proprietary, to their lives, liberty, or estates. 

Although Sir George Calvert was a Roman Catholic, he 
allowed the most perfect religious liberty to the colonists under 
his charter ; and Maryland was the first state in the world in 
which perfect religious freedom was enjoyed. All English 
subjects, without distinction, were allowed equal rights in 
respect to property and religious and civil franchises. A 
royal exemption from English taxation was another singular 
privilege obtained by Lord Baltimore for the people of his 
colony. All the extraordinary features of his charter owe 
their origin to the political foresight and sagacity of this re- 
mar kal>]e man. 

'Calvert,' says Mr. Bancroft, ' deserves to be ranked among 
the most wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was 
the first in the history of the Christian world to seek for re- 
ligious security and peace by the practice of justice, and not 
by the exercise of power ; to plan the establishment of popular 
institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience ; to 
advance the career- of civilisation by recognising the rightful 
equality of all Christian sects. The asylum of papists was 
the spot where, in a remote corner of the world, on the banks 
of rivers, which as yet had hardly been explored, the mild 
forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as the 
basis of the state.' 
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Before the patent was executed Sir George Calvert died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Cecil Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, who became the proprietor of Maryland, and 
transmitted his proprietary rights to many generations of his 
heirs. 

Virginia remonstrated against what she considered an in- 
fringement of her rights and an invasion of her territory ; but 
the remonstrance was disregarded at court ; and in November, 
1633, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore, sailed 
from England with about two hundred Roman Catholics for 
America. He arrived in February, of the following year, at 
Point Comfort in Virginia, and was courteously recei^d by 
the governor, Harvey. From this Point he sailed up the 
Potomac to the Indian town of Piscataqua, nearly opposite 
Mount Vernon, the chieftain of which told him * he might use 
his own discretion about settling in his country.' Calvert, 
however, chose a site lower down the river, at the Indian 
town of Yoacomoco, on the St. Mary's river, which he named 
St. George's river. The Indians were induced, by presents, 
to give them up half the town, and promise the abandonment 
of the whole after harvest. Quiet possession of the place was 
accordingly taken by the colonists, and the town was named 
St. Mary's. 

The Indians now entered into a permanent treaty with the 
settlers ; their women taught the wives of the English to make 
bread of maize, and the men instructed their visitors in the 
arts of the chase. The ground being already tilled, and a 
supply of food and cattle from Virginia being always within 
reach, the province advanced rapidly in wealth and industry. 
In six months it had increased more than Virginia had done 
in as many years. The proprietary was liberal in his dis- 
bursements, spending forty thousand pounds in the first 
two years. 

In 1635, the first colonial assembly was convened, and 
passed laws for protecting its rights against the encroachments 
of Claybome. He had made an attack on the colonists on 
one of the rivers near the isle of Kent, but his men had been 
defeated and taken prisoners. Clayborne himself fled to Vir- 
ginia, and when reclaimed by the governor of Maryland, was 
sent by Harvey to England. 

He was declared a traitor, and his estates were pronounced 
forfeited by an act of the Maryland assembly. His attempts 
to obtain redress in England were unavailing ; and the right 
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of Lord Baltimore to the jurisdiction of Maryland was fully 
confirmed by the British government. 

Meantime the assembly of Maryland was labouring in the 
cause of civil liberty ; at the same time that it recognised the 
sovereignty of the king of England, and the rights of the pro- 
prietary, it confirmed the rights of Englishmen to the inhabi- 
tants of Maryland ; established a representative government ; 
and asserted for itself similar powers to those of the British 
House of Commons. 

In 164S, the gratitude of the colonists towards Lord Bal- - 
timore was manifested by the grant of such a subsidy as they 
could afford. 

About the same time, the Indians, instigated by Clayborne, 
eommenced hostilities, but were reduced to submission with- 
out much difficulty, and measures were taken by the assembly 
to insure the future tran<)uillity of the colony. 

In 1643, Clayborne succeeded in raising a rebellion, which 
kept the province in a state of disturbance for three years ; 
and at one time the governor was compelled to fly, and the 
public records were lost or embezzled. 

The government, however, was eventually triumphant, and 
confirmed its victory by the wise and humane expedient of a 
general amnesty. 

The civil wars of England extended their influence to 
Maryland as well as the other colonies. When the authority 
of Croinwell was defied by the Virginians, and commissioners 
were sent to reduce them to obedience, Clayborne, the ever 
active enemy of the Marylanders, seized the occasion for ex- 
tending his authority over them ; and a long series of fresh 
troubles and disturbances were brought on by his measures. 
Stone, the deputy of Lord Baltimore, was repeatedly deprived 
1652 <>^^is commission: the Ca<^olic inhabitants were per- 
secuted for their religious opinions, and the province 
1658 ^*® ^^P* ^^^ years in a state of alarm and confusion. 
The authority o£ the proprietary was, however, finally 
restored. 

In 1660, the representatives of Maryland declared their 
right of independent legislation, and passed an act making it 
felony to disturb the order thus established. From that time 
forward the province enjoyed comparative repose. Their po- 
pulation had already reached the number of twelve thousand. - 
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CHAPTER X. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Several abortive attempts were made to colonise the coun- 
try now called New England, before the famous expedition of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which planted the earliest permanent 
colony. 

Two expeditions were sent out from the west of England 
as early as 1606, neither of which left settlers ; but in 1607, 
two ships, commanded by Raleigh Gilbert, sailed with a co- 
lony of emigrants under the presidency of George Popham. 
These adventurers landed and formed a settlement near the 
mouth of Kennebec river, which they called St. George. 
Forty-five persons were left here by the ships on their return 
to England, in December. 

During the winter the little colony suffered many hardships 
and misfortunes. Their president died; and on the return of 
the ships with supplies, Gilbert, who had succeeded to . the 
presidency, learning that chief justice Popham, the principal 
patron of the colony, was dead ; and that he himself had, by 
the decease of his brother, become heir to a considerable 
estate, abandoned the plantation ; and the whole company re^ 
turned to the mother country. 

In 1 6 14, Captain John Smith, the hero whose name is so ce- 
lebrated in the history of Virginia, set sail with two ships for the 
coast north of Virginia, and performed a prosperous voyage, 
during which he explored the coast, and prepared a map of 
it, from the Penobscot river to Cape Cod. He gave to the 
country the name of New England. 

His success in this enterprise encouraged him to attempt 
the settlement of a colony for Sir Ferdinand Gorges and 
others, of the Plymouth company. But after two attempts he 
was intercepted on his voyage by French pirates, lost his vessel, 
and finally escaped from the harbour of Rochelle, alone, in an 
open boat. Smith was a perfect hero of romance. Where- 
ever we hear of his being, we are sure to find him performing 
some extraordinary act, some feat of chivalry or herculean 
labour, such as no ordinary man would ever have thought of 
attempting. His fortune was as extraordinary as his genius. 
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On his return home from France, he published his map and 
description of New England ; and by his earnest solicitations 
engaged the western company for colonising America, to so- 
licit and obtain a charter for settling the country. The com- 
pany was called *The council established at Plymouth, in 
the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
governing New England, in America.' The charter gave 
this company the absolute property and unlimited control of 
the territory included between the fortieth and forty-eighth 
degrees of north latitude and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
A glance at the map will show that this included the Canadas, 
all the eastern and nearly all the Middle States, and a country 
of immense extent to the west. All* this territory, with its 
commercial and internal resources, were placed under the 
absolute control of some forty merchants and gentlemen, who 
composed the company and resided in England. 

The extent of these powers, vested in the company, de- 
layed emigration ; and in the mean time the first permanent 
- colony in New England was established without regard to 
this charter, ot even the knowledge of the company who had 
obtained it. 

A sect of puritans, distinguished by the democracy of its 
tenets respecting church government, and denominated Brown- 
ists, from the name of its founder, had sprung up in England, 
and after suffering much persecution from the government, 
had taken refuge at Leyden, in Holland. Here its members 
having formed a distinct society under the charge of their 
pastor, Mr. John Robinson, resided for some years in ob- 
scurity and safety ; but not finding their situation congenial 
to their feelings as Englishmen, and fearful of losing their 
national identity, they had come to the determination of re- 
moving in a body to America. 

They accordingly seiit two of their number, Robert Cush- 
man and John Carver, to England, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the consent of the London company to their emigration to 
Virginia. Permission was promised, and a formal application, 
signed by the greatest part of the congregation, was trans- 
mitted to the company. The language used on this occasion 
indicates the state of feeling which prompted the application. 
* We are all well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange land ; the 
people are industrious and frugal. We are knit together as a 
body in a most sacred covenant of the Lord, of the violation 
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whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof we 
hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other's good, 
and of the whole. It is not with us as with men whom small 
things can discourage.' Such was the character of the far- 
renowned Pilgrims of New England, as described by them- 
selves. 

They were desirous that their enterprise should receive the 
formal approbation of the king. But James I. was hostile to 
all the puritans ; and the utmost that he would promise was 
neglect. A patent under the company's seal was, however, 
obtained through the influence of Sir Edwin Sandys, and a 
tract of land assigned them within the limits of the Virginia 
charter. The funds necessary for defraying the expenses of 
the expedition were obtained in London, on terms by no means 
favourable to the borrowers ; but this circumstance could not 
deter men who were actuated by the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Two vessels, the Speedwell, of sixty tons, and the May- 
flower, of one hundred and eighty tons burthen, were hired 
in England. Only a part of the congregation could be ac- 
commodated in these ; and Robinson was obliged to remain 
at Leyden, while Brewster, an elder, conducted the company. 

It was on the morning of the 22d of July, 16^0, when 
Robinson, kneeling in prayer on the sea shore at Delfthaven, 
consecrated the embarkation of the Pilgrims. The beginning 
of their voyage was prosperous. They touched at Southamp- 
ton, in England, and sailed thence on the fifth of August. 
Their prospect soon darkened ; they were obliged to put back 
twice in order to repair the smaller of their vessels, and finally 
to abandon her with such of their company as were too fear- 
ful to continue the voyage ; so that it was not until the 6th 
of September, 1 620, that they took their final departure from 
England in the Mayflower. 

•Could,* says a celebrated orator of our own times, 'Could 
a common calculation of policy have dictated the terms of that 
settlement, no doubt our foundations would have been laid 
beneath the royal smile. Convoys and navies would have 
been solicited, to waft our fathers to the coast; armies to de« 
fend the infant communities ; - and the flattering patronage of 
princes and lords, to espouse their interests in the councils of 
the mother country. 

' Happy, that our fathers enjoyed no such patronage ; happy^ 
that they fell into no such protecting hands ; happy, that ont 
foundations were silently and deeply cast in quiet insigpifr* 
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cance, beneath a charter of banishment, persecution, and con- 
tempt ; so that when the royal arm was at length outstretched 
against us, instead of a submissive child, tied down by former 
graces, it found a youthful giant in the land, born amidst 
hardships, and nourished on the rocks, indebted for no favours, 
and owing no duty. 

'From the dark portals of the star chamber, and in the 
stem texts of the acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a 
commission, more efficient than any that ever bore the royal 
seal. Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; the decline 
of their little company in the strange land was fortunate ; the 
difficulties, which they experienced, in getting the royal con- 
sent to banish themselves to this wilderness, were fortunate ; 
all the tears and heart-breakings of that ever memorable 
parting at Delfthaven, had the happiest influence on the rising 
destinies of New England. 

'AH this purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough 
touches of fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish 
spirits. They made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expe- 
dition, and required those, who engaged in it, to be so too. 
They cast a broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the 
cause, and if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bit- 
terness, can we find no apology for such a human weakness ? 

' It is sad indeed to reflect on the disasters, which the little 
band of pilgrims encountered. Sad to see a portion of them, 
the prey of unrelenting cupidity, treacherously embarked in 
an unsound, unseaworthy ship, which they are soon obliged 
to abandon, and crowd themselves into one vessel ; one hun- 
dred persons, besides the ship's company, in a vessel of one 
hundred and sixty tons. One is touched at the story of the 
long, cold, and weary autumnal passage ; of the landing on 
the inhospitable rocks at this dismal season ; where they are 
deserted, before long, by the ship which had brought them, 
and which seemed their only hold upon the world of fellow- 
men, a prey to the elements and to want, and fearfully igno- 
rant of the numbers, of the power, and the temper of the 
savage tribes, that filled the unexplored continent, upon whose 
verge they had ventured. 

* But all this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, the wilderness, 
and the savage foe, were the final assurance of success. It 
was these that put far away from our father's cause all patri- 
cian soilness, all hereditary claims to pre-eminence. 
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* No eifeminate nobility crowded into the dark and austere 
ranks of the Pilgrims. No Carr nor Villiers would lead on 
the ill-provided band of despised Puritans. No well endowed 
clergy were on the alert, to quit their cathedrals, and set up a 
pompous hierarchy in the frozen wilderness. No craving 
governors were anxious to be sent over to the cheerless El 
Dorados of ice and of snow. 

' No, they could not say they had encouraged, patronised, 
or helped the Pilgrims ; their own cares, their own labours, 
their own counsels, their own blood, contrived all, achieved 
all, bore all, sealed all. They could not afterwards fairly 
pretend to reap where they had not strewn; and as our fathers 
reared this broad and solid fabric with pains and watchfulness, 
unaided, barely tolerated, it did not fall, when the favour, 
which had always been withholden, wtis changed into wrath ; 
when the arm, which had never supported, was raised to 
destroy. 

' Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous ves- 
sel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the pros- 
pects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. 
I behold it pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncer- 
tain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. 

' I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by 
calms, pursuing a circuitous route — and now driven in fury 
before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The 
awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The la- 
bouring masts seem straining from their base — the dismal 
sound of the pumps is heard — the ship leaps, as it were, 
madly, from billow to billow — the ocean breaks, and settles 
with engulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats with 
deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered vessel. 

* I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all 
but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five 
months' passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth — weak 
and weary from the .voyage — poorly armed, scantily provi* 
sioned, depending on the charity of their ship-master for a 
draught of beer on board, drinking nothing but water on 
shore — without shelter — without means — surrounded by hos- 
tile tribes. 

* Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any prin- 
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ciple of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New England? 
Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the distant coast ? 

* Student of history, compare for me the baffled projects, 
the deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other 
times, and find the parallel Of this. Was it in the winter's 
storm, beating upon the houseless heads of women and chil** 
dren? Was it hard labour and spare meals— -^was it disease- 
was it the tomahawk — was it the deep malady of a blighted 
hope, a ruined enterprise and a broken heart, aching in its 
last moments, at the recollection of the loved and left beyond 
the sea ; was it some or all of these united, that hurried this 
forsaken company to their melancholy fate ? 

* And is it possible that neither of these causes, that not all 
combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it pos- 
sible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not 
so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a 
progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so 
ample, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, 
so glorious V 

The destination of the Pilgrims was the mouth of the 
Hudson ; but by the treachery of their captain, who is sup- 
posed to have been bribed by the Dutch, interested in the 
colony of New Amsterdam, they were conducted to the in- 
hospitable coast of Massachusetts. They did not make the 
land till the 9th of November. * On the next day they cast 
anchor in the harbour of Cape Cod. 

Before landing, they adopted a solemn compact or consti- 
tution of government in the following words : — 

* In the name of God, amen ; we, whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign king James, 
having undertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of 
the Christian faith, and honour of our king and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God, and of one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together, into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame 
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such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most conve- 
nient for the general good of the colony. Uiito which we 
promise all due submission and obedience.' 

This instrument was signed by the men, forty-one in 
number ; and they, with their families, amounted to one 
hundred and one persons. As soon as their covenant or 
contract was signed, Mr. John Carver was unanimously 
chosen their governor for one year. 

The inclemency of the season was very unfavourable to 
their undertaking. Several days were spent in searching for 
a suitable place to land, and much hardship was endured by 
those who went in the boats for this purpose. Some traces 
of the Indians were discovered — a heap of maize, a burial 
place, and four or five deserted wigwams. On the 8th of 
December, Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, and eight 
or ten seamen, being on shore near Namskeket, on Great 
Meadow Creek, were assailed by a party of Indians, who 
welcomed them with the war-whoop, and a flight of arrows. 
On the same day, they were near being wrecked in their 
shallop as they were seeking a harbour. They escaped this 
danger, however, and landed at night on a small island. 
Here they kept the Christian Sabbath with strict observance, 
and on the day following, December 11, found the long- 
sought harbour, to which, in grateful remembrance of the 
friends they had left at their last port in England, they gave 
the name of Plymouth. 

In a few days the Mayflower was safely moored in Ply- 
mouth harbour : the surrounding country was then explored, 
and a high ground facing the-bay, where the land was cleared 
and the water good, was selected for building. 

On the morning of the 20th of December, 1 620, after im- 
ploring the divine guidance and blessing, the Pilgrims landed 
on the rock of Plymouth. The spot which their footsteps 
first touched on this memorable occasion, has ever since 
been regarded by their descendants as sacred, and the day 
is still celebrated with all the enthusiasm of religion and 
patriotism. 

When the landing of the Pilgrims was effected, their diffi- 
culties and distresses were but just begun. We are to re- 
collect that it was in the depth of a New England winter ; 
that their company was already suffering from colds, lung 
fevers, and incipient consumptions, contracted by their ex- 
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exposure to snow, rain, and the beating surf, in exploring the 
coast ; that their stock of provisions was scanty ; and that 
the care of their wives and children was added to hardships 
which manhood was hardly able to encounter. 

The month of January was spent in erecting such tene- 
ments as their scanty means afforded. Sickness attended 
them, and mortality thinned their numbers through the 
winter ; and it was not until the spring was far advanced 
that health revisited the remnant of the colony. Half their 
number had perished. Carver, their first governor, died in 
March, and William Bradford was chosen to succeed him. 

Privation and want were still to be endured. A reinforce- 
ment of emigrants, which came out in the autumn of 1621, 
brought no supply of provisions, and the colony was com- 
pelled to subsist, for six months longer, on half allowance. 
The scarcity of provisions continued, with only occasional 
relief, for two years longer. 

A mistaken policy, or a desire to conform to the simplicity 
of apostolic times, had induced the Pilgrims to adopt the 
system of community of property. This was one of the 
causes of scarcity. In the spring of 1623, each family was 
allowed a parcel of ground to cultivate for itself; and after 
the harvest of that year, no general want of food was expe- 
rienced. 

A profitable commerce was established with the Indians. 
European trinkets were exchanged fer furs, and the colo- 
nists were at length enabled to barter corn with them for the 
products of the chase. The Indians were not numerous in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, for before the arrival of the English, 
a sweeping pestilence had carried off whole tribes of them, 
but enough were left to render a sort of military organisa- 
tion necessary for the defence of the colony, and Captain 
Miles Standii»h, a man of great courage and fortitude, ob- 
tained the chief command. 

In March, 1621, the colonists were visited by Samoset, a 
chief of the Wampanoags, who bade them welcome, and in 
the name of his tribe gave them permission to occupy the 
soil, which there was no one of the original possessors 
alive to claim. 

In the same month, Massasoit, the greatest king of the 
neighbouring Indians, paid them a visit, and entered into a 
league of friendship, which was inviolably observed for 
upwards of fifty years. 
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This event was followed by others of the same character. 
A sachem who had threatened hostilities was compelled to 
sue for peace, and nine chiefs subscribed an instrument of 
submission to king James. Canonicus, the sachem of the 
Narragansetts, sent a bundle ofarrows wrapped in a rattle- 
snake's skin to the governor, in token of defianee; but 
Bradford coolly stuffed the skin with powder and shot, and 
returned it. The Indian's courage failed at the sight of thife 
unequivocal symbol ; and he followed the example of his 
countrymen by subscribing a treaty of peace. 

Another colony was the means of involving the Pl5rmouth 
•settlers in an Indian war. Weston, one of the London ad- 
venturers, had been induced, by the hope of a lucrative 
trade, to obtain a patent for land near Weymouth, in M^ssa*- 
chusetts Bay, and sent over a company of sixty men, who 
settled on the soil, intruded themselves on the hospitality of 
the Plymouth colony, were idle and dissolute, and finally 
exasperated the Indians so much by their repeated aggres- 
1 /»o« sions, that a plot was formed for the entire extermi-^ 
' nation of the English. This plot was revealed by 
Massasoit. The governor, on recdving this intelligence, 
ordered Standish to take a party with him to the new settle*- 
nment, and, if he should discover signs of a plot, to fall on 
the conspirators. Standish took but eight men, and pro*- 
ceeded at once to the scene of action, was insulted and 
threatened by the natives. Watching a favourable opportu- 
nity, he attacked them, killed several, and put the rest to 
flight. The Indian women were treated kindly and sent 
away. This decisive action broke up the conspiracy, and 
dispersed the tribes who had formed it. The Weymouth 
colony was soon after abandoned, and the settlers returned 
to England. 

The London merchants, who had lent money to the 
Pilgrims, on their departure from England, had been ad- 
mitted to a sort cf( partnership in the colony, which was 
afterwards productive of much inconvenience. These mer- 
chants used their powter for the purpose of making severe 
restrictions and exactions. They rej^sed a passive to Mr, 
Robinson, who wished to join his friends in Plymouth- 
endeavoured to force lipon the colony a cfetgyaian, whose 
religious opinions were at variance '^ with their own — 
and even attempted to injure their eoipnterce by rivalry- 
extorting from them exorbitant prodtti Qn supplies, and 
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eaccessive usury on money. The emigrants bore all this 
patiently ; and at last succeeded in buying out the entire 
rights of the London adventurers, and relieving themselves 
frcmi debt, aad its unpleasant consequences. 

The first patent of Plymouth had been taken out at the 
instance of Sir Ferdinand Oox^s, in the name of John T'ierce, 
as trustee for the adventurers. When the enterprise assumed 
a promising ai^ect, this man secretly procured another pa- 
tent of larger extent, for his own benefit, intending to hold 
the adventurers as his tenants. 

He accordingly sent out ships for l^ew England ; but they 
were driven back repeatedly by storms ; and the losses he 
underwent compelled him to sell his patent, and his property, 
to the company. 

A patent was afterwards granted for the lands about the 
Kennebec river, where a trading establishment had been 
formed; but no charter could ever be obtained from the 
kingy who still retained his hostility to the Puritans. 

The population of the old colony, at Plymouth, increased 
slowly. Ten years after tlie first settlement there were 
only three hundred inhabitants. But they had spread over 
a iK^e territory, and become firmly rooted in the soil. 

The government of the old colony was strictly republican. 
The governor was elected by the people, and restricted by a 
council of five, and aft^erwards of seven, assistants. The 
legislature was at first composed of the whole body of the 
people. But, as tiie population increased, they adopted the 
r^iressntative system. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PROGRESS OF THE KEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

The Tild Plymoulii company ' for the planting, ruling, or- 
dering, and governing New England, in America,' whose ex- 
tensive and very exdusive charter has already been men- 
tioned, had made no other use of its inordinate privileges than 
an attempt to exclude from the trade and fisheries all who 
would not pay the company a heavy tax. No monopoly 
could be more odious :to the people of England than this. 
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Their privileges were violently assailed in the house of com- 
mons, and the patentees were finally compelled to relinquish 
their claims. They continued, however, to issue patents for 
portions of their immense territory, to different companies and 
individuals. 

One of these having been granted to Robert Gorges, the 
son of Ferdinand, for a tract extending ten miles on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and thirty miles into the interior, he was ap- 
pointed by the company, lieutenant-general of New England, 
with extensive powers. But this grant was productive of no 
permanent settlement, and the powers of Gorges were never 
exercised. 

In 16^2, Sir Ferdinand Gorges, and John Mason, took a 
patent for a territory called Laconia, extending from the At- 
lantic to the St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimac to the Ken- 
nebec. Under this patent, Portsmouth and Dover were set- 
tled, in 1623. A fresh patent for the country between the 
Merrimac and Piscataqua, was obtained by Mason, in 1629. 
This was the patent for New Hampshire. Its early progress 
was so slow, that, in thirty years afler its settlement, Ports- 
mouth contained no more than sixty families. 

In 1628, a number of settlements were commenced on the 
coast of Maine, under a succession of patents granted by the 
Plymouth council. But, as most of these were merely tem- 
porary, having for their object the pursuits of hunting and 
fishing, they were soon abandoned. 

A district of forty miles square, which was called Lygonia, 
and situated between Harpswell and. the Kennebunk river, 
was settled in 1630, and given up the next year, the settlers 
retiring to Massachusetts. 

Sir Ferdinand Gorges obtained, in 1635, a patent for the 
district lying between the Kennebec and the Piscataqua, and 
sent his nephew, William Gorges, to govern the territory, 
who found some settlers on the Saco and Kennebec ; but he 
remained in the country only two years, and it was then left 
without a government. Sir Ferdinand still continued his 
schemes for colonisation, and was subsequently constituted 
lord proprietary of the country, by a royal charter. 

New England would have increased but slowly in wealth 
and population, had not the same causes which drove the 
Brownists from England, still continued to operate. The 
Puritans were constantly the objects of persecution in Eng- 
land, and numbers of them were desirous to seek an asylum 
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in the new world. Several emigrations were congequently 
made to Massachusetts. 

Mr. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester, in England, 
had induced some merchants and gentlemen to join him, 
(16^4,) in sending out a small colony, who began a planta- 
tion at Gape Ann, recognising, liowever, the supremacy of 
the Plymouth settlers. 

In 1627, Mr. White and his company concluded a treaty, 
with the council of Plymouth, for the purchase of that part 
of New England lying three miles south of Charles river, and 
three miles north of Merrimac river, and extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. A small number of emigrants, 
under the direction of John Endicott, were soon afterwards 
sent out, who laid the foundation of Salem, the first perma- 
nent town in the Massachusetts colony, in 1628. 

The adventurers did not deem themselves able to effect all 
their objects without the aid of more opulent partners. Some 
London merchants joined them, and a charter was obtained 
from the crown confirming the grant from the council of Ply- 
mouth, and conferring powers of government. The supreme 
authority was vested in persons residing in London, a most 
unwise provision, as the history of the Vii^inia company suf- 
ficiently proved. The patentees were styled * The Governor 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England.' 

The executive power was vested in a governor, deputy 
governor, and eighteen assistants, to be nominated by the 
crown, and afterwards elected by the company. The governor 
and assistants were to meet monthly for b^usiness. The legis- 
lative ipower was vested in the body of the proprietors, who 
•were to assemble four times a year, under the denomination 
of the General Court, for -electing officers, and making laws 
-for the common weal. The colonists were exempted from 
taxes and duties, and declared entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Englishmen, as had already been done in tfie 
charter of Virginia. 

Under this iSiarter three vessels sailed in May, 1628, with 
about two hundred persons, who reached Salem in June, 
nvfaere they foimd a colony of one hundred planters under 
the government of John Endicott. 

Not satisfied with tbe situation at Salem, one hundred of 
^e company, under the direction of Thomas Graves, removed 
to Midwwum, where they laid the foundation of a town, to 
'Which they gave the name of Charlestown. Both settlements 
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were united under the same government ; and one of their 
first acts was to form a church and ordain their minister and 
ruling elder, in which solemnity they were joined by a repre- 
sentation from the Plymouth colony. 

The inconveniences, which would have resulted from that 
provision of the charter which required the government of the 
colony of Massachusetts to be resident in London, had already 
been foreseen, and in consequence of representations to that 
effect, the charter was transferred to those of the freemen 
who should themselves reside in the colony. This gaye a 
new impulse to emigration, and many persons of various ranks 
prepared for their departure to the New World. 

The next year (1630) brought a fleet with eight hundred 
and forty emigrants, among whom were governor Winthrop, 
deputy governor Dudley, and many other persons of wealth 
and respectability. In September, of the same year, a settle- 
ment was formed at a place on the south side of Charles river, 
called by the Indians Sliawmut, and by the English, Trimoun- 
tain, to which the name of Boston was now given. 

The succeeding autumn and winter were marked by severe 
distress. Sickness visited the colony, and before December, 
two hundred of their number had died. Among these was 
the lady Arabella Johnson, the daughter of a noble house in 
England, who had left the quiet and luxury of her home, but 
to leave a memorial of her virtues and misfortunes in the new 
country. The colonists were by no means disheartened by 
their sufferings, but bore all with fortitude, in the hope of 
transmitting free institutions to their posterity. 

In May, 1631, at the first court of election in Massachu- 
setts, * that the body of the commons might be preserved of 
good and honest men,' it was ordered that, from that time, 
no persons be admitted to the freedom of the body politic, but 
such as were members of some of the churches within its 
limits. This provision has been much censured by historians 
and statesmen, and the right of the government to make it 
has been questioned. It was subsequently productive of much 
dissension. It was, however, by no means consistent with 
the spirit of the age, and was unquestionably adopted from 
the most upright and conscientious motives. 

The settlements gradually extended in the neighbourhood 
of Boston and Charlestown to such remote points, that the 
purely democratic form of government, which admitted every 
freeman to a share in the deliberations respecting the public 
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welfare, was found to be very inconvenient ; and accordingly, 
in 1634, a representative form of government was adopted. 
The whole body of the freemen assembled but once a year 
for the election of magistrates, and the freemen of each town 
chose deputies to the general court, who were vested with the 
full power of all the freemen, and were required to assemble 
in general court four times a year. This form of government 
was retained, with but slight alterations, during the continu- 
ance of the charter. We have here the second instance of a 
house of representatives in America, the first having been 
convened in Virginia, June 19, 1619. 

Roger Williams, a minister of Salem, having put forth cer- 
tain tenets, which were considered heretical and seditious, 
irS4 '^^^^'^g equally to sap the foundations of the esta- 
* blishment in church and state,' and refusing to recant 
and conform to the opinions of the ruling powers, was ba- 
nished the colony. 

The heresy which he promulgated was, * that the civil ma- 
gistrate should restrain crime, but never control opinion ; 
should punish guilt, but never violate the freedom of the soul.* 
His firmness on this occasion made him the founder of a state, 
and classed him among the most celebrated assertors of intel- 
lectual freedom. 

His exile was not a mere transfer from one agreeable resi- 
dence to another as agreeable. He was obliged to go into the 
wilderness of woods in the depth of winter ; and when cast 
out from the society of civilised men for asserting the noblest 
right of humanity, he found a shelter among the untutored 
savages. Pokanoket, Massasoit, and Canonicus, welcomed 
him to their rude wigwams, and thus confirmed a constant 
friend and benefactor. In the spring he began to build and 
plant at Seekonk, but finding that this place was within the 
patent of Plymouth, he passed over the water with five com- 
panions, and settled on a spot which, in token of his humble 
reliance on the Divine favour, he called Providence. Under 
these circumstances was commenced the settlement of Rhode 
Island — a state, whose history is marked throughout with the 
strongest evidences of the attachment of its people to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. 

In 1 635, three thousand emigrants were added to the puri- 
tan colony of Massachusetts. Among them were two persons 
who were afterwards remarkably distinguished by their cha- 
racters and fortunes ; these were Hugh Peter, and Henry Vane 
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the Younger. Peter, who had formerly been pastor of a 
church of English exiles at Rotterdam, was a man of high 
spirit, great energy, eloquence and ability. Vane, who suf- 
iered much censure during his active career, is now pronounced 
by impartial historians to have been a man of spotless .iate»- 
grity, pure mind, and a genuine martyr for liberty. 

The freemen of Massachusetts, t;aptivated by the talents 
^md fascinating manners of Vane, and flattered by his aban- 
donment of ease and high rank in England, for a residence on 
.their own soil, elected him for their governor. He was too 
young and too little acquainted witli the country to fulfil with 
success the duties of so arduous an office. 

The arrival of Vane was followed by certain negotiations 
with other men of noble rank in England, who were desirous 
to emigrate to Massachusetts, provided they could continue 
there in the enjoyment of those hereditary powers and offices, 
which were guaranteed to them and their families by the 
British constitution. Their proposals were received and con- 
sidered by the leaders and freemen of the colony ; but, for- 
tunately for their posterity, these sagacious republicans fore- 
saw the evils which would result from such an arrangement^ 
and the proposal was accordingly declined. 

The colony was not so fortunate in respect to another source 
of disorder, religious dissensions. A controversy arose con- 
cerning faith and works, in which a Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, 
and two clergymen, Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. Cotton, 
espoused one side of the question, and received the support of 
govemor Vane, while the lieutenant governor Winthrop, and 
a majority of the ministers and churches, contended as ear- 
nestly for the opposite opinions. 

Mrs. Hutchinson held weekly conferences for persons of 
her own sex, and commented with great asperity on the ser- 
mons delivered by preachers of the opposite party, whom she 
pronounced to be * under a covenant of works.' The number 
and quality of her adherents soon gave the affiiir a degree of 
political importance, which it could never have acquired in a 
community where the church and state were not intimately 
connected. 

The general court took up the matter, and censured Wheel- 
wvight for sedition. This measure embroiled the parties still 
fmth&r; and the * party question' of the day was made the 
test of elections, and interfered with the discussion and deci- 
sion of every public measure. The controversy lasted till 
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1637, when Anne Hutchinson, Wheelwright, and Aspinwall, 
were banished the colony, and their adherents were required 
to deliver up their arms. 

Many of the Antinomians, as the minority were called, 
emigrated to the neighbouring colonies, A considerable num- 
ber found shelter with Roger Williams ; and, by his influ- 
ence and that of Vane, obtained from Miantonomoh, the chief 
of the Narragansetts, a gift of the beautiful island of Rhode 
Island. Wheelwright, and some of his friends, removed to 
the Piscataqua, and founded the town of Exeter, Thus the 
intolerance of Massachusetts became instrumental in scatter- 
ing new settlers over the face of the country, and founding 
new communities of men, who were ready to sacrifice all the 
delights of social intercourse to the preservation of the rights 
of conscience. Such men were worthy to become the foun- 
ders of new states, and to be remembered with gratitude by 
those who are now enjoying the blessings which they so 
dearly purchased. 

Vane not being elected governor a second time, and having 
witnessed the persecution and exile of the party to which he 
had been conscientiously attached, soon after returned to Eng- 
land, became conspicuous in the civil wars, and suffered death 
for his attachment to the republican cause. Peter became 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and after the Restoration, suf- 
fered the same fate. 

The valley of the Connecticut had already attracted atten- 
tion, by its fertility and its convenient location for an exten- 
sive internal trade in furs. The first proprietary under the 
Plymouth council, the Earl of Warwick, had assigned his 
grant to Lord Say andSele, Lord Brook, and others, in 1631. 
The people of the old colony at Plymouth had built a trading 
house at Windsor (1631) for the purchase of furs ; and the 
Dutch had settled Hartford, under the name of Good Hope, 
in 1633. 

The proprietaries sent out John Winthrop, in 1635, who 
erected a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, and founded 
Saybrook. Before his arrival, parties of emigrants from 
Massachusetts had already formed settlements at Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield. The settlers marched through 
the forest to their new abode, accompanied by their wives and 
children. This appears to have been the first example of 
* western emigration* which was conducted in this manner. 
The march of the vanguard of sixty Pilgrims, which took 
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place late in autumn, was attended with much suffering and 
privation. 

Next year a government was organised under a commie- 
sion from Massachusetts ; and,^ in June, a company of one 
htmdred new emigrants, under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, commenced its march from Massachusetts 
towards the new settlement on the Connecticut, travelling 
through the pathless woods, at the slow rate of ten miles a 
day, encumbered with their families and flocks, and sleepiitg 
at night with scarce any shelter but what the woods afforded. 
This pilgrimage is not less remarkable for its romantic daring, 
than for the high character of its leaders. The new settle- 
ment was surrounded with perils. The Dutch, who were 
established on the river, were anxious to exclude the English ; 
and the natives, who were numerous and powerful in that 
neighbourhood, had begun to entertain hostile dispositions 
towards all European intruders. 

The Pequods, residing in the vicinity of the Thames river, 
could bring seven hundred warriors into the field. They 
had already committed repeated aggressions on the whites^ 
without suBTering any chastisement, and they now proposed 
to the Narragansetts and Mohegans to unite in a league for 
the utter extermination of the race. Fortunately this design 
became known to Roger Williams, who communicated it to 
the governor of Massachusetts ; and, having received from 
the governor and council letters requesting his personal 
exertions in dissolving the league, he went directly to the 
house of the sachem of the Narragansetts, and, although the 
;Pequod chiefs were already there, he succeeded, at great 
hazard of his life, in breaking up the conspiracy. Such was 
the service which the persecuted man was able to render to 
those who had been his persecutors. 

The Pequods, when the Narragansetts and Mohegans were 
detached from their alliance, foolishly resolved to prosecute 
the war alone. They commenced hostilities by murdering 
the white people on their borders; but the Connecticut 
settlers promptly raised a force of ninety men, which were 
placed under the command of John Mason. The Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth colonies proceeded to furnish their 
contingent of troops ; but before they could arrive, the 
Connecticut party were on their way to the scene of action. 
By a rapid march they succeeded in suirprising the Pequods, 
in their camp of palisades, before day-break, and, but for 
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the barking of a watch-dog, would have destroyed them 
without resistance. The warriors rose at the alarm, and 
defended themselves with their bows and arrows* Their 
superiority of numbers gave them some chance of escape, 
until Mason cast firebrands upon the Indian cabins, and set 
the whole encampment in a blaze. The confusion that en- 
sued gave the English an easy victory. Six hundred of the 
Indians, men, women, and children, perished ; most of them 
by the fire. Only two o( the assailants were killed. 

The following account is given by Robinson of the cause 
which delayed the arrival of the force from Massachu- 
setts : — 

* The march of the troops from Massachusetts, which 
formed the most considerable body, was retarded by the 
most singular cause that ever influenced the operations of a 
military force. When they were mustered, previous to their 
departure, it was found that some of the ofBx:ers, as well as 
of the private soldiers, were still under a covenant of works ; 
Xnd that the blessing of God could hot be implored, or 
expected to crown the arms of such unhallowed men with 
snccess. The alarm was general, and many arrangements 
necessary in order to cast out the unclean, and to render 
this little band sufficiently pure to fight the battles of a 
people who entertained high ideas of their own sanctity.* 

These troops, consequently, only arrived in time to hunt 
out a few of the fugitives, bum their remaining villages, and 
lay waste their cornfields. Sassacus, the sachem of the 
Pequods, fled to the Mohawks, and was murdered. The 
remnant of the tribe, two hundred in number, surrendered^ 
and were either enslaved to the English, or mingled with 
the Mohegans and Narragansetts. The Pequods no longer 
existed as a distinct tribe. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Indians were never dan** 
gerous enemies to the colonies, until they had learnt the use 
of fire-arms. A handful of English could always march into 
their territory, and conquer a whole tribe, before the Euro- 
pean weapons were brought into use among them. 

The successful termination of the Pequod war was fol* 
lowed by a long season of uninterrupted peace, during which 
the colonies of New England continued to flourish, incieasmg 
in wealth and population. 

Settlements were constantly forming, and fresh emigrants 
arriving from England. In 165&, a Puritan colony was 
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planted at New Haven, under the direction of John Daven- 
port, its pastor, and Theophilus Eaton, who, for twenty years, 
sustained the office of governor. This was a separate juris- 
diction from that in the interior, so that, at this time, there 
were no less than three distinct political communities in the 
territory now called Connecticut, viz. Saybrook, under the 
proprietaries ; Connecticut colony, under a commission from 
Massachusetts ; and New Haven colony, claiming its terri- 
tory by purchase from the Indians, and governing itself by 
virtue of a social contract. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND UNITED. 

The increase of the colonies in New England had already 
attracted considerable attention in the mother country. Some 
of those who had fallen under the censure of the government 
in Massachusetts had returned to England, and busied them- 
selves in exciting animosity against the colony. Gorges 
and Mason, who were rivals to the leaders of that colony, 
joined in the clamour against them. But there were friends 
of the colonists in England, who pleaded their cause with 
success. 

Notwithstanding their exertions, however, an order in 
council was obtained, for preventing the departure of ships 
bound with passengers to New England ; and a requisition 
was made for producing the letters patent of the company in 
England. This requisition was evaded. A special commis- 
sion was then issued to the archbishop of Canterbury and 
others, for regulating the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of 
the colonies, with power to revoke charters. 

When intelligence of this proceeding reached Boston, 
coupled with the rumour that a governor-general was on his 
way to assume the control of aSairs, the colonies began to 
prepare for resistance. Money was raised for erecting forti- 
fications, and the boldest measures were determined on. 

Meantime the council of Plymouth had resigned its 
charter, after parcelling but the territory among its members, 
which they had already granted by patents to others. They 
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tvere not able, however, to take possession of the territory 
thus claimed, without the aid of government. At their in- 
stance a quo Tvarranto was issued against the company of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and judgment was pronounced against its 
members. The other patentees of the Plymouth company 
were outlawed. But the death of Mason, their most active 
enemy, and the civil disturbances in England prevented any 
further proceedings for the time. 

The persecution of the Puritans raged with great fury in 
England. The pimishments of scourging, mutilation, imprison- 
ment, and the pillory were inflicted on great numbers of them ; 
and when they attempted to fly from their persecutors to the 
safe asylum of the New World, the ships in which they pro- 
posed to embark were detained. In 1638, a squadron of eight * 
ships, preparing to sail for New England, was detained in the 
Thames, by order of the privy council. This detention lasted, 
however, but a few days. 

It has been affirmed by historians, that Hampden and 
Cromwell were about to embark in this fleet ; but Mr. Ban- 
croft, in his history, has conclusively shown that this assertion 
is without foundation. 

During the civil wars of England, the colonies were left in 
a state of peace and prosperity. The population increased 
rapidly. Twenty-one thousand two hundred emigrants had 
arrived before the assembling of the Long Parliament, and a 
million of dollars had been expended on the plantations. Agri- 
culture, ship building, the fisheries, and an extensive com- 
merce in furs, lumber, grain, and fish, were the chief pursuits 
of the inhabitants. Their institutions of religion and civil 
government were highly favourable to habits of industry 
and economy; labour rendered their soil productive, and 
the natural result was a rapid increase of wealth and popu- 
lation. 

The members of the Long Parliament, being Puritans them- 
selves, were disposed to extend every encouragement to the 
Puritan colonies. They freed the colonists from all -toA-y 
taxation on exports and imports, and declared their 
approbation of the enterprise in which they were engaged. 
The colonists accepted the courtesy, but were careful to avoid 
too close a connection with these unsought friends. 

In 1641, New Hampshire was annexed to Massachusetts, 
by request of the people, and on equal terms ; the inhabitants 
of the former province not being required to qualify its free- 
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men or deputies, for a participation in the business of legis- 
lation, by church membership. 

As early as 1637, a union of the colonies of New England 
had been proposed at a meeting of the leading magistrates and 
elders of Connecticut, held in Boston, but it was not until 
1643, that a confederation was effected, embracing the sepa- 
rate governments of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, under the title of the United Colonies of 
New England. Their declared object was the protection of 
the lives, property, and liberties of the whole, against foreign 
or internal dangers. The local jurisdiction of the several 
states was carefully guarded. Two commissioners from each 
colony were to assemble annually to deliberate on the affairs 
of the confederacy. The measures which they determined 
were merely recommended to the several colonies, to be car- 
ried into effect by their local authorities. 

Rhode Island was excluded from the union, because it de- 
clined to come under the jurisdiction of Plymouth ; and the 
people of Providence Plantations and Maine were not ad- 
mitted on account of the want of harmony between their 
religious views and those of the members of the confe- 
deracy. 

One of the chief offices of the commissioners of the United 
Colonies was the regulation of Indian affairs ; and their inter- 
vention was required soon afler they had become organised, 
Miantonomoh, the sachem of the Narragansetts, prompted by 
an ancient grudge against Uncas, chief of the Mohegans, sud- 
denly gathered his warriors, to the number of 1000, and fell 
upon the hated tribe with great fury. He was defeated and 
taken prisoner ; and Uncas applied to the commissioners for 
advice respecting the manner in which he should be disposed 
of. They inquired into the circumstances of the affair, and 
finding that Miantonomoh had killed a servant of Uncas, in 
time of peace, they pronounced him guilty of murder. How 
far an independent chieflain was amenable to their tribunal 
may be doubted. The Indian customs warranted his execu- 
tion, and accordingly he was put to death by Uncas himself, 
on a spot beyond the jurisdiction of the colony. His tribe 
were greatly exasperated, but durst not attempt to avenge his 
death. 

In 1646, the people of Connecticut purchased the territory 
at the mouth of the river, from the assigns of the Earl of 
Warwick. 
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Rhode Island, having been excluded from the union of the 
colonies, sought the immediate protection of the mother coun- 
try. For this purpose the local government despatched Roger 
Williams himself, the founder of the colony, to England. He 
was warmly received by the republicans, who had then the 
control of affairs, and found no difficulty in obtaining from 
parliament, a free and absolute charter of civil govern- 
ment. 

. On his return, he took letters of safe conduct from parlia- 
ment, and landed at Boston, whence, it will be recollected, 
he had been banished with an ignominy as signal as his return 
was now triumphant. His return to his own state was marked 
with every demonstration of joy and welcome. On his arri- 
val at Seekonk, he was met by a fleet of canoes, manned by 
the people of Providence, and conducted joyously to the op- 
posite shore. 

The affairs of Rhode Island were not yet finally settled. 
The executive council in England had granted to Coddington 
a separate jurisdiction of the islands. Justly apprehending 
that this would lead to the speedy dissolution of their little 
state, and the annexation of its ports to the neighbouring 
governments, the people sent Williams again to England, ac- 
companied by John Clark ; and the danger was removed by 
the rescinding of Coddington*s commission, and the confir- 
mation of the charter. (1652.) 

The province of Maine had made but little progress under 
the auspices of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, as lord proprietary. 
He had granted a city charter to the town of York, which 
contained some 300 inhabitants, and sent out his cousin 
Thomas, to support the dignity of a deputy governor. He 
had expended much time and money on his favourite scheme 
of colonisation, but died at an advanced age, without realising 
any benefit from it. 

After his death a dispute arose between the colonists who 
were settled under his charter, and those who had settled 
under Rigby's patent for Lygonia. The magistrates of the 
neighbouring colony of Massachusetts were appealed to by 
both parties ; and after a hearing, the litigants were informed 
that neither had a clear right, and were recommended to live 
in peace. The heirs of Gorges seemed to have forgotten the 
care of his colony, and his agents withdrew. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the inhabitants of Piscataqua, York, and Wells 
accepted the offer of Massachusetts to place themselves under 
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-t^ra ^^T^ protection. The province was formally annexed 
* to the Bay colony, and the towns, situated farther east, 
readily sent in their adhesion. 

In 1655, Oliver Cromwell offered the people of New Eng- 
land, a settlement in the island of Jamaica, provided they 
would emigrate thither, and possess its fertile lands and 
orange groves. But the people were too much attached to the 
country of their adoption to listen to such a proposal. They 
would have considered it a species of sacrilege, to ahandon to 
the savages the consecrated asylum of their religion. The 
protector's offer was respectfully declined. 

The religious sentiments of the Puritan colonists gave a 
peculiar character to all their institutions. Religion was with 
them an affair of state ; and to preserve its purity was con- 
sidered a paramount duty of the civil magistrate. We have 
seen the effects of this principle in the history of the Anti- 
nomian controversy, which led to the expulsion of Anne Hut- 
chinson, and her disciples. It was now applied to the Ana- 
baptists and Quakers. 

Clark, a baptist of Rhode Island, of exemplary character, 
was fined for preaching at Lynn, and Holmes, for refusing to 
pay a fine inflicted for his religious opinions, was publicly 
whipped. 

The union of church and state had become so intimate 
that offences against religion, as it was understood by the 
governing powers, were treated as civil crimes. Absence from 
public worship was punished by a fine. The utterance of 
certain opinions was denounced as blasphemy, and visited 
with fine, imprisonment, exile, or death. Ministers not or- 
dained in the regular manner were silenced by the public 
authorities ; and the very men who had fled from England to 
gain an asylum for religious freedom, were refusing the 
slightest toleration to any religious opinions but their own. 

It is not surprising that, in this state of the colony, certain 
members of the society of Friends, who came into Massachu- 
setts, and made known their sentiments, were dealt with in a 
summary manner. Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, members 
of the society, who arrived in Boston in July, 1656, were put 
in close custody for five weeks and then banished. A special 
law was passed, prohibiting their admission into the colony ; 
and a fine was imposed on such as should entertain them. 
The Quakers not being deterred from visiting the forbidden 
ground by these regulations, a law was finally passed which 
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banished them on pain of death. Several persons were actu- 
ally hanged under this enactment. 

The people of New England were early impressed with the 
iniportance of a provision for general instruction. In 1647, 
a law was passed for the estabfishment of public schools, re- 
quiring one in every township containing fifty householders ; 
and a grammar school where boys could be fitted for college 
in every town containing one hundred families. A sum equal 
to a year's rate of the whole colony of Massachusetts had 
been voted for the erection of a college, in 1636 ; and in 
1638, John Harvard, who died soon after his arrival in this 
country, bequeathed half his estate and all his library to the 
college. The institution has ever since borne his name. It 
was supported with great zeal not only by the inhabitants of 
the Bay colony, but by all the other members of the New 
England confederacy ; and the example of Massachusetts 
was followed by the others in the establishment of public 
schools. The benefits of this early and constant attention to 
education have been felt in every period of their history ; and 
the character which it has impressed on the people of New 
England has given them a degree of influence and impor- 
tance in the Union, which could* have been acquired by no 
other means. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NEW ENGLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

The restoration of Charles II. could hardly be considered 
an auspicious event by the people of New England. On the 
lf560 co^*^*^y> ^* afforded them the strongest reason to ex- 
' pect. an abridgment of their commercial advantages, 
and an attack upon their religious and political privileges. They 
were accordingly in no haste to recognise the royal authority. 
In July, 1 660, Whaley and Goffe, two of the late king's judges, 
arrived in Boston, and anounced the restoration of Charles H., 
but represented the mother country as being in a very 
unsettled state. They were freely permitted to travel through 
New England, and received many attentions from the inhabi- 
tants. 

h8 
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When, at length, it was known that the king's authority 
was firmly estahlished in England, and that complaints against 
the colony of Massachusetts had been presented to the privy 
(^ouncil and both houses of parliament, by Quakers, royalists, 
and others adverse to its interests, the people became con- 
vinced of the necessity of decisive action. A general court 
was convened, and an address was voted to the king, vindi- 
cating the colony from the charges of its enemies, professing 
the most dutiful attachment to the sovereign, and soliciting 
protection for their civil and ecclesiastical institutions. A 
similar address was made to parliament, and the agent of the 
colony was instructed to exert himself to obtain a continu- 
ance of the commercial immunities which had been granted 
by the Long Parliament. 

Before he had time to obey these instructions a duty of 
five per cent, on exports and imports had already been im- 
posed ; and before the session closed, the famous navigation 
act was re-enacted. The king returned a gracious answer to 
the colonial address, accompanied by an order for the appre- 
hension of GofFe and Whaley. 

This small measure of royal favour was joyfully received, 
and a day of thanksgiving was appointed, to acknowledge the 
favour of Heaven in disposing the king to clemency. A for- 
mal requisition for the regicide judgea was sent to New Haven, 
whither they had gone ; but matters were so arranged that 
they escaped from their pursuers, and lived in New England 
to the end of their days. 

Apprehensions of danger to their civil and religious rights 
were still felt by the colonists, notwithstanding the bland pro- 
fessions of the king. Rumours of a meditated attack on their 
commercial privileges, and of the coming of a governor-gene- 
ral for all North America, were seriously believed. This led 
to the famous Declaration of Rights on the part of Massachu- 
setts, in which the powers and duties of the colony were very 
clearly and ably defined. Having thus declared the terms on 
which his authority should be recognised, the general court 
caused the king to be solemnly proclaimed as their undoubted 
prince and sovereign lord. 

. Agents were then sent over to England to protect the in- 
terests of the colony, who were favourably received, and soon 
returned to Boston, bringing a letter from the king, confirm- 
ing the colonial charter, and granting an amnesty to all poli- 
tical offenders who were not already attainted for high treason ; 
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but requiring that the oath of allegiance should be adminis- 
tered; that justice should be distributed in the king's name ; 
that the church of England should be tolerated ; and that the 
qualification of church membership for civil offices should 
be dispensed with. 

Of all these requisitions, the only one which was complied 
with was that which directed the judicial proceedings to be 
conducted in the king's name. The others were published, but 
reserved for deliberation. The agents, Bradstreet and Norton, 
who had returned with the letter, were so severely reproached 
for not being able to procure better terms of acceptance from 
the king, that one of them, Norton, actually died of a broken 
heart. His unhappy fate seemed to convince the colonists of 
their injustice, and his death was universally and sincerely 
mourned. 

Rhode Island was not backward in acknowledging the re- 
stored king. He was early proclaimed in the colony, and an 
agent being despatched to England, soon succeeded in ob- 
taining a charter which granted the most ample privileges. It 
gave to the patentees the title of the Governor and Company 
of the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence. The 
form of government, prescribed by it, was the usual one of 
a governor, assistants, and representatives elected by the free- 
men. It was received with the greatest satisfaction, as it con- 
firmed to the colonists the democratical constitution to which 
they had always been accustomed. 

Connecticut deputed John Winthrop, son of the celebrated 
governor of Massachusetts, as their agent at court, who had 
BO difficulty in obtaining a charter in almost every respect the 
same with that which had been granted ta Rhode Island. It 
differed from it, however, in requiring the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy to be administered to the inhabitants. By the 
new charter. New Haven was united with Connecticut ; an 
arrangement which was for some time opposed by the people 
of the former colony, although they finally concurred in it. 
Winthrop, on his return, was cordially welcomed ; and was 
annually chosen governor of the colony during the remainder 
of his life. 

The privileges confirmed by these charters were subse- 
quently of immense importance to the cause of liberty. 

The English government had always questioned the right 
of the Dutch to their settlements in what are now called the 
Middle States ; the history and extent of which we shall no- 
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tice in another place. Charles II. now resolved to dispossess 
them, and accordingly granted the territory to his brother, the 
duke of York, who sent colonel Nichols with four ships and 
three hundred soldiers for the purpose of taking possession. 
In the same ships came four commissioners, * empowered to 
hear and determine complaints and appeals in causes, as well 
military as civil, within New England, and to proceed for set- 
tling the peace and security of the country.' Their real 
object was to find pretexts for recalling the liberal charters of 
the colonies. (1664.) 

The people and government of Massachusetts were awake 
to their danger, and exhibited an admirable mixture of firm- 
ness and address in a crisis so alarming. On the arrival of 
the commissioners in Boston, their credentials were laid before 
the council, with a letter from the king, requiring prompt 
assistance in the expedition against New Netherlands. The 
general court was convened, and afler declaring their loyalty 
and their attachment to the charter, voted a subsidy of two 
hundred men. Meantime, colonel Nichols proceeded to Man- 
hadoes, and reduced the colony before the Massachusetts 
troops could arrive, so that their services were never required. 

The commissioners now called the attention of the general 
court to the king's letter, received two years before, but not ♦ 
much regarded. Their recommendation was complied with 
so far, that a law was passed extending the elective franchise 
to persons who were not church members. The assembly 
next transmitted a letter to the king, expressive of their ap- 
prehension of danger to their rights, from the extraordinary 
powers of the commissioners, and concluding with these re- 
markable words : * Let our government live ; our patent live ; 
our magistrates live ; our religious enjoyments live ; so shall 
we all yet have farther cause to say from our hearts, let the 
king live for ever.' 

The commissioners, meantime, had proceeded to the other 
colonies. In Plyniouth and in Rhode Island they met with 
no opposition. In Connecticut they were rather civilly 
received, and found no reason for complaint. In New Hamp- 
shire and Maine they decided in favour of the claims of 
Gorges and Mason, and erected a royal government in those 
provinces. They then returned to Boston, and renewed their 
disputes with the general court, which were continued with 
great animosity until the commissioners were recalled, and 
Massachusetts was ordered to send agents to England to an- 
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swer complaints against their proceedings. This order was 
evaded. 

Massachusetts, soon afterwards, resumed her authority 
over New Hampshire and Maine. 

After the departure of the commissioners, New England 
enjoyed a season of prosperous tranquillity. The king was 
too much engrossed by the calamities and discontents of his 
subjects at home to disturb the colonies. 

This state of repose was interrupted by the famous war of 
King Philip. This prince was the second son of Massasoit, 
but he was far from inheriting the pacific and friendly disposi- 
tion of his father. He was engaged for five years in maturing 
an extensive conspiracy, which had for its object the utter ex- 
termination of the English colonies. In 1G75, he commenced 
hostilities, and by means of alliance with other tribes, he was 
able to bring three thousand warriors into the field. Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, united in opposing him. 
The war raged with great fury, and with various success, until 
August, 1676, when Philip, after a series of disasters, in which 
his family and chief counsellors were all destroyed, himself 
fell a victim to the treachery of one of his own tribe. The 
tribes bordering on Maine and New Hampshire, who had 
risen at the same time, abandoned the war on receiving the 
news of Philip's death. 

While this war was raging, the King of England was endea- 
vouring to wrest from Massachusetts the control of New 
Hampshire and Maine. He had been for some time treating 
for the purchase of these provinces from the heirs of Mason 
and Gorges, intending to bestow them on his son, the Duke of 
Monmouth ; but while he delayed to complete the negotiation, 
Massachusetts purchased Maine for 1,200 pounds, and refused 
to give it up. New Hampshire having become a distinct 
colony, the legislature expressed a lively regret at being 
obliged, by the will of the sovereign, to relinquish their con- 
nection with Massachusetts. 

The laws restricting commerce were made the subject of 
dispute between the colony of Massachusetts and the crown. 
Randolph, an active enemy of the colonial government, was 
sent over to act as collector at Boston. He was almost always 
unsuccessful in his suits for the recovery of duties, and finally 
returned to England. The controversy lasted until Massa- 
chusetts was compelled to relinquish her charter. (1684.) 
Charles II. died before completing his system for the subju- 
gation of New England. 
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His successor, James II., appointed a president and council 
as a temporary government for Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and the Narragansetts. These commissioners 
proceeded with great moderation, and were superseded by the 
appointment of Sir Edward Andros, as captain-general and 
vice-admiral of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, New- 
Plymouth, Pemaquid, and Narragansett, with the consent of a 
council to be appointed by the crown, to make laws and lay 
taxes. 

Andros arrived in Boston in 1685, and revoked the charter 
of Rhode Island, notwithstanding the submission of that colony. 
Connecticut would have shared the same fate, but the charter 
was concealed in a tree until the danger was past. The charter 
oak was, for ages after, held in remembrance. 

The administration of Andros was rendered odious to the 
people by a variety of exactions and oppressive regulations. 
Their land titles were declared void, and new patents were 
offered at enormous prices. The object of the royal governor 
appears to have been to amass a fortune for himself, to break 
the charters, and unite the several colonies in one, for the pur- 
pose of effectually resisting the encroachments of the French 
from Canada. 

Mather, an ancient divine and politician, was sent to Eng- 
land to obtain redress ; but the king was inflexible in his 
purpose of uniting the colonies, and annexed New York and 
the Jerseys to the government of Andros. 

The relief which he denied was brought by the revolution 
of 1688, which was no sooner known in Boston than the in- 
habitants joyfully proclaimed the new sovereigns, William 
and Mary. They had already, on the first rumour of the ar- 
rival of the sovereigns in England, imprisoned Andros and 
fifly of his adherents, and restored the government to the an- 
cient magistrates. This example was speedily followed by 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

New Hampshire was re-annexed to Massachusetts by its 
own act ; but subsequently separated by the desire of King 
William. 

The revolution of 1688 afforded the people of Massachu- 
setts grounds for expecting the restitution of their charter. 
Agents were sent to England for this purpose, but their efforts 
were not attended with success. The king was determined 
to retain at his own disposal the appointment of governor. 
He was, however, at length induced to grant a new charter, 
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although of a less liberal character than the former one. It 
gave to the king the power of appointing a governor, who 
might call, adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve the legislature at 
pleasure. He had also the appointment of all military offi- 
cers, and, with the consent of his council, of all officers be- 
longing to the courts of justice. The charter also annexed 
Plymouth and Nova Scotia to Massachusetts ; but omitted 
New Hampshire, which always afterwards remained a sepa- 
rate government. On the arrival (May, 1 692) of the new 
governor, Sir William Phips (a native of New England), the 
general court was convened, and accepted the charter. 

While these events were passing, a war with France was 
raging, which involved New England and New York in a 
series of bloody and desolating actions with the Canadians 
and Indians. Among other atrocities, the village of Schenec- 
tady was surprised by a party of French and Indians, and 
many of the inhabitants massacred. The borders of New 
Hampshire and Maine experienced similar horrors from the 
same unrelenting enemies. 

Determined to carry the war into the enemy's country, 
the general court of Massachusetts planned and executed 
(1690) a descent upon Port Royal, under Sir William- Phips, 
which was completely successful ; and all Acadia was sub- 
jugated. Another against Quebec, in which they had the 
assistance of New York and Connecticut, failed for want of 
decision and energy in Walley, the commander. 

The general court was obliged to issue bills of credit to 
pay the expenses of the army — a measure which was after- 
wards productive of much inconvenience and discontent, as 
the bills suffered a heavy depreciation in the hands of the 
soldiers. 

In 1693, an expedition against Martinique, undertaken by 
the colonists, failed ; and in 1697, Port Royal was reco- 
vered by France, and all Acadia resumed its allegiance to 
that country. The peace of Ryswick afforded the colonists 
of each country, as well as the belligerent powers in Europe, 
a brief repose. 

When hostilities were renewed in Europe, in 1702, the 
terrible border war was recommenced. A treaty of neutra- 
4ity between the governor of Canada, and the Five Nations 
of Indians, having been negotiated. New York was left un- 
molested ; and the whole weight of the war fell on New 
.England. An ineffectual attempt was made to reduce Acadia 
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in 1707, by Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, with an 
army of 1000 men raised in the colonies east of Connecticut ; 
and in 1708, Haverhill in Massachusetts was burnt by the 
Indians, and about one hundred persons killed, and many 
more carried into captivity. Similar incursions were made 
along the whole northern border, from the river St. Croix to 
the great lakes ; and the history of those times abounds 
with stories of scalping and plundering parties of Indians, 
attacking the defenceless villages, burning the houses, killing 
numbers of the helpless inhabitants, without distinction of 
age or sex, and then hurrying back to Canada with a handful 
of captives, before a force could be raised sufficient to resist 
or punish the aggression. 

The brave colonists were by no means passive under these 
injuries. We are surprised in reading the annals of this 
early period of their settlement, at the energy of character 
and extent of resources displayed by them. Believing that 
the French were the instigators of all the Indian hostilities, 
they were constantly raising large fleets and armies for the 
purpose of depriving them of their American possessions. 
Expeditions were repeatedly fitted out for Canada and Nova 
Scotia, at the sole expense of the New England colonies. 
The British government was too much occupied in humbling 
the pride of Louis XIV. to render more than occasional and 
insufficient aid to the colonists in their arduous struggle. 
Some regiments were furnished for the expedition, which 
took Port Royal in 1710, and this grace was acknowledged 
by giving the captured place the name of Annapolis, in 
honour of Queen Anne. 

A few regiments of Marlborough's veterans were sent 
over to assist in the grand expedition against Quebec and 
Montreal, which took place in 1711 ; and failed, notwith- 
standing the unsparing efforts of the colonies in raising men, 
and the lavish expenditure of bills of credit. When the 
treaty of Utrecht at length afibrded them a breathing time, 
the colonists found themselves weakened in numbers, ex- 
hausted of funds, and incumbered with a heavy public debt. 
They, no doubt, considered it a hard case that they should 
be compelled to depend so much upon their own resources. 
But this was the most fortunate circumstance of their con- 
dition. Had they been perfectly protected, they would 
scarcely have taken the trouble to learn the art of war. 
The exertions they were compelled to make in their own 
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defence rendered them a young nation of soldiers ; and 
paved the way for the successful assertion of their indepen- 
dence. 

After the return of peace, the New England colonies 
found themselves embarrassed with a heavy public debt, the 
consequence of the unavoidable emission of bills of credit 
for the payment of the soldiers. Various expedients were 
proposed for relief; but the evil proved a lasting one ; and 
all the exertions of the different legislatures could not 
prevent a constant depreciation of the paper, and consequent 
loss to the holders. 

In Massachusetts a controversy arose (1619,) which is 
worthy of particular attention, as it evinces in the people 
that jealous guardianship of their rights, and that determined 
adherence to a principle of freedom, once adopted, which 
runs through the whole of their history ; and which ren- 
dered that state on all occasions of collision with the mo- 
ther country, the acknowledged champion of the New 
Edigland confederacy. 

When, by their new charter, the people of this colony 
were constrained to receive a governor appointed by the 
king, they established a system of donations, and free gifts 
to this functionary, undoubtedly with a view to attach him 
to their own cause, and identify his interests with those of 
the colony. Determined to break up this system, Queen 
Anne gave peremptory orders that the governors should 
receive no more gifts ; and required that the legislature 
should fix their salaries permanently at a sum named by 
herself. 

The wary republicans regarded this as an inordinate 
stretch of arbitrary power ; and offered the most determined 
resistance. This led to constant misunderstanding between 
the governor and his council, and the legislature. One of 
the disputes related to the right of the governor to negative 
the appointment of the speaker, and the right of the house 
to adjourn. An appeal was carried to England, and the 
consequence was an explanatory charter favouring the go- 
vernor's views, which after some difficulty the legislature 
accepted. 

In 1728, Mr. Burnet, who had been appointed governor 

of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, arrived in Boston, 

and was received with great pomp. When the legislature 

met, he communicated the king's instructions to insist on an 

1 
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established salary, and his own determination to adhere to 
them. This was the signal for a new contest, and a long 
series of vexatious proceedings followed. The legislature 
would readily vote him a large sum of money ; but they firmly 
declined to bind themselves to any annual payment, and 
the governor, to exhaust their patience, changed the place of 
their meeting from town to town. The contest lasted for 
three years, extending into governor Belcher's administra- 
tion ; and at length was terminated by the governor's ob- 
taining from the king permission to accept such sums as 
might be given by the assembly. The people by inflexible 
firmness had gained their point. 

In 174'4, war broke out between France and England. 
This was immediately followed by a descent on Nova Scotia, 
which had been ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The French governor of Cape Breton took pos- 
session of Canseau in Nova Scotia, and made the garrison 
and inhabitants prisoners of war. He then attacked Anna- 
polis, but was defeated by the arrival of a reinforcement 
from Massachusetts. These offensive operations determined 
the English colonists to attempt the complete subjugation of 
the French possessions in North America. 

The island of Cape Breton was at that time deemed a 
highly important post for the protection of the French com- 
merce and fisheries. Its fortifications had already cost 
thirty millions of livres and twenty-five years of labour. 
It was the bulwark of the French colonies. 

Shirley, who was at this time governor of Massachusetts, 
had conceived the project of conquering this island. Infor- 
mation of the position and strength of Louisbourg, the prin- 
cipal fortress on Cape Breton, and of the design of the 
French to send a large fleet for the conquest of Nova Scotia, 
had been brought to him by prisoners who had returned 
from captivity, and this confirmed Shirley in his design. 

He accordingly made application for assistance to the 
British admiralty, and obtained a promise of the co-opera- 
tion of Commodore Warren with a large fleet. Mr. Vatighan, 
son of the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, had con- 
vinced himself of the practicability of the conquest of Cape 
Breton, and his strong representations served to confirm the 
governor still further in his favourite purpose. He now 
proceeded to act with a decision corresponding with his high 
hopes of success. 
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Having enjoined secresy on the members of the general 
court, he laid before them his project. They deliberated 
upon it ; but soon pronounced the enterprise too hazardous 
and uncertain to warrant their engaging in it. One of tlieir 
members, who performed family devotion in his lodgings, so 
far forgot the governor's injimction of secrecy as to pray for 
the Divine blessing on the proposed expedition. It thus 
became known to the people ; and numerous petitions were 
sent in to the general court praying for a reconsideration of 
their vote, and the adoption of the governor's design. The 
colonists were anxious to acquire Louisbourg, in order to 
save their fisheries from ruin. 

Carried away by the enthusiasm of the people, the legis- 
lature resolved to prosecute the enterprise, and all classes 
were intent on the business of preparation. A general 
embargo was laid ; funds were raised by voluntary contri- 
butions and by an emission of bills of credit ; troops were 
embarked from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Connecticut; and by the middle of April, 1745, an army of 
four thousand men, under the command of Colonel Peppe- 
rel, was assembled at^Canseau, where they were soon joined 
by Admiral Warren with a considerable part of his fleet. 
They soon after embarked for Chapeaurouge bay, and the 
fleet cruised off Louisbourg. 

A landing being effected near Louisbourg, with little oppo- 
sition, Vaughan^ with four hundred men, marched round to 
the north-east part of the harbour, and set fire to some ware- 
houses containing spirituous liquors and naval stores. The 
smoke concealed the number of the assailants, which being 
exaggerated by the fears of the French garrison, they aban- 
doned the fort and fled into the town. Next morning, 
Vaughan was enabled to surprise a battery, and hold posses- 
sion of it until the arrival of a reinforcement. 

The troops were now occupied for fourteen nights in 
dragging cannon from the landing place, two miles through 
a deep morass, to the encampment. While the siege was 
thus proceeding, the British fleet, oflP the harbour, captured 
the Vigilant, a French frigate, having on board a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred and sixty men and supplies for the 
garrison. Soon after this an attack was made on the island 
battery by four hundred men, which failed with the loss of 
sixty killed, and one hundred and sixteen taken prisoners. 
Bi|t even this disaster seems to have been fortunate; for 
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the prisoners united in giving the French a most exagge- 
rated and formidable account of the English force. * 

Deprived of his expected supplies of men and provisions, 
and apprehending an immediate assault, the French governor 
of Louisbourg, Duchambon, determined to surrender, and in 
a few days sent in his capitulation. An examination of the 
fortress after its surrender convinced the victors that it 
would have proved impregnable against any assault. 

It may well be supposed that the news of this important 
conquest spread universal joy through New England. It 
had been the people's own enterprise ; undertaken at their 
own earnest solicitation ; fitted out from their own resourced 
of men and money, and accomplished by their own courage 
and perseverance. It remains a lasting monument of New ^ 
England spirit and resolution. 

Pepperel and Shirley were rewarded by the British go^ 
vernment with the honours of knighthood ; and parliament 
ordered reimbursements to be made for the expenses of the 
expedition. When Duvivier, the French admiral, charged 
with a fleet and an army to attempt the conquest of Nova 
Scotia, heard of the fall of Louisbourg, he relinquished the 
expedition and returned to Europe. 

Shirley now wrote to the British government for reinforce- 
ments of men and ships, for the purpose of attempting the 
conquest of Canada, and raised a large body of forces in 
the colonies. But before offensive operations could be com- 
menced, news was brought that the Duke d'Anville had 
arrived in Nova Scotia with a formidable armament, in- 
tended for the invasion of New England. The apprehen- 
sions caused by this intelligence were soon after dissipated 
by the arrival of some prisoners set at liberty by the French, 
who reported that the fleet had suffered so severely by storms 
on its passage, and the sickness of the troops, that it was in 
no condition to make a descent on New England. It sailed 
from Chebucto, however, for the purpose of attacking Anna-» 
polis, and was again overtaken and scattered by a terrible 
storm. The ships which escaped destruction returned singly 
to France, The French and Indians, who had invaded 
Nova Scotia, were afterwards expelled by the Massachusetts 
troops. 

The French war was soon after terminated by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which restored to both parties all the pos- 
sessions taken during the war, so that the colonists had th6 
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mortification of seeing their dear-bought conquest of Cape 
Breton restored to the French. 

After the return of peace, the legislature of Massachusetts 
redeemed her bills of credit ; and thus restored stability and 
vigour to her commerce, which had languished for some 
years in consequence of the depreciation of the currency. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle left the question of the 
boundaries between the American possessions of France and 
England unsettled; and the controversies concerning itBa** 
were assuming an aspect more serious in proportion to the 
increasing wealth and importance of the respective territo- 
ries. The right of discovery was pleaded on both sides, and 
the right of prior possession was urged wherever it existed ; 
but so large a part of the country was still unsettled, and 
even unvisited, that the question of boundaries opened a 
wide field for discussion. 

The line between Canada and New England, the boun- 
daries of Nova Scotia, and the extent of Louisiana, were 
all subjects of dispute. The last-mentioned territory had 
been acquired by the French in 1722, when New Orleans 
received the remnant of a colony of that nation, which had 
been planted near Mobile. It was now beginning to flourish ; 
and settlements were extending up the Mississippi, towards 
the great lakes. This circumstance gave rise to a grand 
project for connecting New Orleans with Canada by a chain 
of forts extending along the whole western and northern 
frontier of the British colonies. 

Such a project was too important not to receive the most 
earnest attention of both nations. Its execution became the 
grand object of desire to one and dread to the other ; and 
was the central point of all the operations of the succeeding 
French war, which will become the subject of attention in 
another part of this history. 

At the period to which we have now brought our narra- 
tive, the New England colonies had acquired no small im- 
portance, not only in the view of the other North American 
communities, but of Europe. The inhabitants had dis- 
played a degree of hardihood and perseverance in their 
early settlements, an activity and enterprise in their com- 
mercial operations, a firmness in defence of their liberties, 
and an indomitable courage in their wars, which could not 
pass unnoticed. Their resources in agriculture and trade 
were greatly developed; and their population exceeded 
i3 
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a million of souls. The influence which they exercised on 
the suhsequent destinies of the whole country was com- 
mensurate with these important advantages of character and 
ahility. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW YORK. 

The territory, now occupied by the middle states of the 
American Union, was originally aiettled by the Dutgh and 
Swedes* In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman, in the 
service of the East India company of Holland, set sail from 
the Texel for the discovery of a north-west passage to India. 
On his voyage he touched at Long Island, and sailed a consi* 
derable distance up the river to which his own name was after- 
wards given. The right of discovery, supposed to be thus 
acquired, and the favourable reports of subsequent voyager S| 
induced a company of Dutch merchants to establish a trading 
settlement ; and the States-general promoted the enterprise 
by granting them a patent for the exclusive trade of the Hud- 
son river. They built a fort near Albany, which they called 
Fort Orange, and a few trading houses on Manhattan island, 
which is now called the island of New York. These events 
took place in 161S. 

The claim, thus established by the Dutch, was regarded by 
them as valid ; but in the same year the English, who consi- 
dered themselves entitled to all North America, be<cause the 
continent was first discovered by Cabot, sent Captain Argall 
from Virginia to dispossess all intruders on the coast. Having 
taken possession of Port Royal, St. Saviour, and St. Croix, 
French settlements in Acadia, Argall paid a visit to the Dutch 
at Manhattan, and ordered them to surrender the place. The 
Dutch governor having no means of defence submitted him- 
self and his colony to the British authority, and consented to 
pay tribute. 

In the year following, however, a new governor having ar-^ 
rived at the fort, with a reinforcement of settlers, the claim of 
the English to dependence, was forthwith defied, and the 
payment of tribute, imposed by Argall, resisted. For th« 
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better protection of their claim to the country, they erected a 
fort at the south-west point of the island. Here they were left 
undisturbed by the English for many years ; maturing their 
settlements^ increasing their numbers, and establishing 9, 
prosperous and ' quiet little colony.' 

In 1621, the attention of the government of Holland being 
directed to the importance of this settlement in America, they 
granted a patent to the Dutch West India Company, embrac«> 
ing the territory from the Connecticut river to the Delaware^ 
under the title of the New Netherlands. Under this company^ 
the colony was considerably extended. The city of New 
Amsterdam, afterwards called New York, was built on Man- 
hattan island; and in 1623, at the distance of 1.50 miles higher 
up the Hudson river, the foundations were laid of the city of 
Albany. Their first fort in this place was called Fort Aurania, 
a name which was afterwards changed to Fort Orange. The 
same year they built a fort on the east side of the Delaware, 
which they named Fort Nassau. Ten years afterwards, they 
erected a fort on the Connecticut river near Hartford, and 
called it Fort Good Hope. Their possessions were thus ex- 
tended, or rather scattered, from the Connecticut to the Dela<* 
ware. 

The Swedes were already settled on the Delaware ; and 
the claims of the two nations were afterwards the subject of 
controversy, until the final subjugation of the whole territory 
by the Dutch. The English extended their settlements to 
the Connecticut, and after disputes, which lasted many years, 
finally ejected the Dutch from their fort on that river. 

During their occupancy of this postj however, the Dutch 
received frequent assistance from their English neighbours, 
in their wars with the Indians. So little accustomed were 
the Dutch to this species of warfare, that, on one occasion, 
their governor, Kieft, was obliged to engage the services of 
Captain Underbill, who had been banished from Boston, for 
his eccentricities in religion. This ' commander, with one 
hundred and fifty men, succeeded in making good the defence 
of the Dutch settlements. In 1646, a great battle was fought 
on Strickland's Plain, in which the Dutch gained the victory. 

In 1650, Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of New Nether- 
lands, went to Hartford, and demanded from the commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies of New England a ftdl sur- 
render of the lands on Connecticut river. Several days were 
spent in controversy on the subject, and articles of agreement 
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were finally signed, by which Long Island was divided between 
the parties ; and the Dutch were permitted to retain only those 
lands on the Connecticut which they held in actual possession* 

On the Delaware, Stuyvesant defended the claims of his 
country against both the English and the Swedes. In 1651, 
he built Fort Casimir, on the river, near New Castle. The 
Swedes, claiming the country, protested against this invasion 
of their rights; and Risingh, their governor, treacherously 
surprised it, and taking possession, compelled the garrison to 
swear allegiance to Christiana, queen of Sweden. Stuyvesant 
taking fire at this outrage, determined to invade and subdue 
the whole Swedish settlement. He accordingly proceeded to 
execute his purpose, and easily succeeded in so far intimidat- 
ing the Swedes, that they quietly surrendered the whole of 
their establishments, and soon became incorporated with the 
conquerors. 

During the next ten years, Stuyvesant was occupied in 
strengthening and extending the colony of New Netherlands. 
But he was only rendering it a more valuable acquisition for 
his powerful neighbours. Charles II. was now (1664,) king 
of England, and forgetting the friends who had afforded him 
shelter during his long exile, he sought every pretext for a 
quarrel with Holland. Among others he asserted his claim 
to the province of New Netherlands ; and, without regarding 
the claims of the actual occupants, he executed a charter con- 
veying to his brother, the Duke of York, the whole territory 
lying between the Connecticut and the Delaware. No sooner 
did the Duke of York obtain this grant, than he conveyed to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, all that portion now 
constituting the state of New Jersey. 

To carry the king's grant into effect. Colonel Nichols was 
sent out with a fleet and army. After touching at Boston he 
sailed for New Amsterdam, and, anchoring before the place, 
demanded its surrender from the governor. Stuyvesant was 
for making the best defence he could, but being overruled by 
the fears of the people, who dreaded the storming and sacking 
of their city, he was induced to sign a treaty of capitulation 
of the most favourable character. Private property was re- 
spected, and Dutch vessels were still permitted to come to the 
colony for the purpose of trading or bringing settlers* The 
inhabitants retained their estates, and became incorporated 
with the new comers. Stuyvesant himself remained in the 
colony to the end of his life. 
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Out of compliment to the patentee, New Amsterdam was 
thenceforward called New York ; and this name was extended 
to the whole province. Fort Orange was soon after surren- 
dered, and received the name of Albany. Carteret, who had 
been despatched to reduce Fort Orange, effected a treaty with 
the Indians of the Five Nations, which was productive of 
lasting benefits to the colonists. Sir Robert Car received the 
surrender of the garrison on the Delaware, on the first of 
October, and the entire subjugation of New Netherlands to 
the English was thus completed. 

Colonel Nichols was the first English governor of New 
York. His government was absolute, but paternal. On the 
judicial institutions of the Dutch, he ingrafled the trial by 
jury ; and having caused the laws to be revised, improved, 
and formed into one code, he transmitted them to England ; 
where they received the confirmation of the Duke of York. 
On the 12th of June, 1665, New York became an incorpo- 
rated city. 

During Colonel Nichols's administration (1666), a war with 
Holland having broken out, apprehensions were entertained 
of an attempt to recover New York by the Dutch. Heavy 
taxes were laid for the purpose of defence, and the people 
complaining, Nichols nobly sacrificed his private property for 
the public service. No attack took place, however ; and at 
the peace of Breda, the colony was ceded to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

Next year Colonel Nichols found himself compelled, by the 
sacrifices of property he had made, to resign his appointment. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Lovelace, during whose admi- 
nistration of six years, the colony was happy and prosperous. 
Towards the close of his term of office, war with Holland 
having again broken out, a small squadron was despatched to 
destroy the commerce of the English colonies. After having 
accomplished this purpose to a considerable extent, the com- 
mander made a sudden descent on New York, and Lovelace 
being absent, Colonel Manning, who had been left in com- 
mand, sent down a messenger, and treacherously surrendered 
the place without the least opposition. It remained in the 
hands of the Dutch but a few months, being restored to the 
English again at the treaty of Westminster, in 1674. 

The Duke of York now took out a new patent. It empow- 
ered him to govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as 
he or his assigns should establish, and to administer justice 
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according to the laws of England, allowing an appeal to the 
king in council. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duties on exports and imports. Under 
the authority of this charter, the Duke of York retained the 
government of New York until his accession to the throne of 
England as James II. He first commissioned Andros, who 
was afterwards the oppressor of New England, to be governor, 
under his authority, of all his territories, from the Connec- 
ticut to the Delaware. In October the Dutch resigned their 
authority to Andros, who forthwith entered upon the duties of 
his administration. During its continuance he exhibited much 
of that harshness, severity, and rapacity which afterwards 
rendered him so odious in the eastern colonies. In 1682, 
Colonel Thomas Dongan was appointed governor. His ad- 
ministration is memorable as the era of the commencement of 
representative government in the colony. The royal proprie- 
tary having perceived in the people pretty unequivocal symp- 
toms of discontent with the arbitrary system which prevailed 
in Andros's time, and being solicited by the council, court of 
assizes, and corporation, consented to grant New York the 
same form of government which hitherto was enjoyed in the 
colonies,'and accordingly transferred the legislative power to 
an assembly of the representatives of the people. The as- 
sembly was to consist of a council of ten members, and a house 
of representatives chosen by the people, composed of eighteen 
members ; but its laws were to be ratified by the proprietary 
before they could take effect. This free constitution was re- 
ceived by the people at the very period when the colonists of 
New England were deprived of their charters. As an admis- 
sion of the principle of representative government it was im- 
portant ; but the people, having gained their point, seem to 
have settled down into that happy and contented state, which 
required very little attention either to the framing or executing 
of laws, since they only had two sessions of the legislature 
for the next six years. 

Although we are not fond of statistical details, we cannot 
refrain from presenting an extract from Graham's history, 
exhibiting the condition of the province at this period. It is 
particularly interesting when we contrast these small begin- 
nings with the present extent and resources of that powerful 
state. 

*The city of New York, in 1678, appears to have con^ 
tained three thousand four hundred and thirty inhabitants, 
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and to have owned no larger navy than three ships, eight 
sloops, and seven boats. No account appears to have been 
collected of the population of the whole province, which con- 
tained twenty-four towns, villages, or parishes. About fifteen 
vessels, on an average, traded yearly to the port of New York, 
importing English manufactures to the value of 50,000/., and 
exporting the productions of the colony, which consisted of 
land produce of all sorts, among which are particularised beef, 
pease, lumber, tobacco, peltry, procured from the Indians, and 
sixty thousand bushels of wheat. Of servants the number 
was small, and they were much wanted. Some unfrequent 
and inconsiderable importations of slaves were made from 
Barbadoes; and there were yet but very few of these unfor^ 
tunate beings in the colony. Agriculture was more generally 
followed than trade. A trader worth 1000/., or even 500/., 
was considered a substantial merchant, and a planter worth 
half that sum in moveables was accounted rich. All the es- 
tates in the province were valued at 150,000/. " Ministers,'' 
says Andros, "are scarce, and religions many." The duke 
maintained a chaplain at New York ; which was the only cer- 
tain endowment of the church of England. There were about 
twenty churches or meeting places, of which half were vacant. 
All districts were liable by law to the obligation of building 
churches and providing for ministers, whose emoluments va- 
ried from 40/. to 70/. a year, with the addition of a house and 
garden. But the Presbyterians and Independents, who formed 
the most numerous and substantial portion of the inhabitants, 
were the only classes who showed much willingness to pro- 
cure and support their ministers. Marriages were allowed to 
be solemnised either by ministers or by justices of the peace. 
There were no beggars in the province ; and the poor, who 
were few, were well taken care of. The number of the 
militia amounted to two thousand, comprehending one hun- 
dred and forty horsemen : and a standing company of soldiers 
was maintained, with gunners and other officers for the forts 
of Albany and New York. Such was the condition of the 
province about four years preceding the period at which we 
have now arrived. Four years after, (in 1686,) it was found 
to have improved 59 rapidly, that the shipping of New York 
amounted to ten three masted vessels, twenty sloops, and a 
fj^w ketches of intermediate bulk. The militia had also in- 
creased to four thousand foot, three hundred horse, and a 
company of dragoons. The augmentation of inhabitants, in- 
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dicated by tliis increase of military force, appears the more 
considerable, when we keep in view, that some time prior to 
this last-mentioned period, the Delaware territory had been 
partly surrendered to Lord Baltimore, and partly assigned to 
William Penn.* ' 

The administration of Colonal Dongan was chiefly distin- 
guished by the attention which he bestowed on Indian affairs* 
The confederacy of the Five Nations had long existed in the 
neighbourhood of the colony, and by a system of wise and 
politic measures, had succeeded in acquiring a degree of power 
and importance never attained by any other association of the 
North American tribes. They had adopted, among other 
practices, that of incorporating numbers of their conquered 
enemies among themselves; and the consequence was the 
acquisition of many hardy warriors, and even distinguished 
sachems and chiefe. When, subsequently to the period of 
which we are now writing, the Tuscarora tribe was vanquish- 
ed by the South Carolina troops, it was adopted entire, and 
thus gave to the confederacy the name of the Six Nations. 

Before the arrival of Champlain in Canada, they had driven 
the Adirondacs to a position near Quebec ; but the aid ren- 
dered by that adventurer, and the use of fire-arms in several 
battles, turned the tide of war, and compelled the Five Na- 
tions to retreat into their own country in the greatest distress. 
The arrival of the Dutch in the Hudson river, at this critical 
juncture, affording them a supply of the fire-arms, to which 
their enemies had been indebted for success, they revived the 
war with such impetuosity and determination, that the nation 
of the Adirondacs was completely annihilated. Hence ori- 
ginated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against the 
French, and their grateful attachment to the people of New 
York. 

In 1665, a party of French, under Courcelles, the gover- 
nor of Canada, marching into their country, lost their way, 
and arrived in the greatest distress at Schenectady, where 
Corlaer, a Dutchman of some consideration, had founded a 
village. This man, by a simple artifice, saved them from the 
vengeance of the Indians, who were at that village in sufficient 
force to have destroyed their invaders. He gave them refresh- 
ments and sent them away. This circumstance was gratefully 
remembered by Courcelles; and, in 1667, a treaty of peace 
was signed between the Five Nations and the French, which 
lasted till the beginning of Colonel Dongan's administration. 
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Meantime the French had advanced their settlements along 
the St. Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontignac on its 
north-west bank, near Lake Ontario ; and the Jesuits were 
conciliating the neighbouring Indians, and converting many of 
them to the Catholic religion. 

Colonel Dongan, perceiving the danger of these encroach- 
ments to the interests of the colonies, entered, in conjunction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, into a definitive 
treaty with the Five Nations, embracing all the English settle- 
ments and all the tribes in alliance with them. This treaty 
took place in 1684. It was long and inviolably adhered to. 
In the same year, De la Barre, the governor of Canada, in- 
vaded the country of the Five Nations ; but his army was so 
reduced by faming and sickness, that he was compelled to sue 
fbr peace and return in disgrace. His successor, De Nouville, 
led a larger army into the territory and met with no better 
success, being defeated with a heavy loss. 

By the death of Charles II. in 1685, the Duke of York suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England. The people of New York 
now solicited a new constitution, which he had previously 
promised them, but were coldly refused. At the same time 
additional taxes were imposed ; and the existence of a print- 
ing-press in the colony was strictly forbidden. Another mea- 
sure of James II., which was highly injurious to the interests 
of the-<5plony, was a treaty of neutrality with France, by which 
it was stipulated that neither party should give assistance to 
the Indian tribes in their wars with each ouier. This did not 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their 
Indian allies and the Five Nations, but compelled the English 
to refrain from assisting these their ancient friends. 

In 1688, Andros was appointed governor of New York and 
New England. The appointment of thfs tyrant, and the an- 
nexation of the colony to the neighbouring ones, were mea- 
sures particularly odious to the people. Aiidros remained at 
Boston, and appointed Nicholson his lieutenant governor. 
During his administration, the Five Nations, being at war 
with the French, made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned 
and sacked the town, killed one thousand of the inhabitants, 
carried away a number of prisoners, whom they burned alive, 
and then returned to their own country, with the loss of only 
three of their number. Had the English followed up this 
success of their allies, all Canada might have been easily 
conquered. 
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Meantime the discontent of the people had risen to an 
alarming height, and on receiving intelligence of the accession 
of William and Mary, and of the successful insurrection at 
Boston, which had terminated the government of Andro8» 
they resolved to imitate the example, and effect a revolution. 

Jacoh Leisler, a man of eager, headlong temper, and narrow 
capacity, was selected for a leader. He had already resisted 
the payment of customs on some goods which he had imported, 
and alleged that there was no legitimate government in the 
colony. Raising a report that hostile operations were ahout 
to he commenced by the government, he took a detachment 
of trained bands, and, seizing the fort, declared his determi- 
nation to hold it until the decision of the new sovereigns should 
be known. 

He then despatched a messenger to king William, and, by 
negotiations with Massachusetts and Connecticut, succeeded 
in interesting the governments of these colonies on his side, 
A report at the same time being spread that an English fleet 
was approaching to assist the insurgents, »all classes in -New 
York immediately joined themselves to Leisler's party; and 
Nicholson, afraid of sharing the fate of the imprisoned Andros, 
fled to England. 

Soon after Leisler*s elevation to power, a letter came from 
the British ministry directed * to such as, for the time, take 
care for administering the laws of the province,' and giving 
authority to perform the duties of lieutenant governor. Leis- 
ler regiarded this letter as addressed to himself, and accord^ 
ingly assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed 
his own executive council. 

A few of Nicholson's adherents, Courtlandt, the mayor of 
the city, Colonel Bayard, Major Schuyler, and a number of 
other gentlemen, jealbus of the elevation of a man of inferior 
rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, and seizing 
the fort there, declared that they held it for king William, and 
would have no connection with Leisler. Milbourne, the son- 
in-law of Leisler, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them ; 
and an irruption of French and Indians happening at the same 
time, they gave up the fort and retired to the neighbouring 
colonies. Leisler, to revenge himself for their defection, con-» 
fiscated their estates. 

A convention was now called consisting of deputies from all 
the towns and districts, who proceeded to enact various regu- 
lations for the temporary government of the colohy. The 
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proceedings of Leisler were of so arbitrary a character, how- 
ever, that a strong party was formed in opposition to him, and 
every measure of his government was questioned with deter- 
mined hostility. It was fortunate that the Dutch inhabitants 
were divided between these two parties, so that national anti- 
pathy was not superadded to party discord. 

Such was the state of affairs in New York, when the mise- 
ries of foreign war and hostile invasion were added to the 
calamity of internal dissension. The condition of the French 
in Canada had been suddenly changed from the depth of 
distress jind danger to comparative security, by the arrival of 
a strong reinforcement from the parent state, under the com- 
mand of a skilful and active general, the old Count de Fron- 
tignac, who now became governor, and speedily retrieved the 
•affairs of his countrymen. He first succeeded in obtaining a 
treaty of neutrality from the Five Nations ; and. War having 
been declared between France and England, he collected a 
body of French and Indians, and despatched them in the 
depth of winter against New York. This party having wan- 
dered for twenty-two days through deserts, rendered track- 
less through the snow, approached the village of Schenectady 
in so exhausted a state^ that they had determined to surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
on a stormy night, and finding, by means of their spies, that 
the inhabitants were asleep, without a guard, they suddenly 
resolved to refuse the mercy which they had been just on the 
point of imploring, and dividing themselves into several par- 
ties, they set fire to the village in various places, and attacked 
-the inhabitants as they fled from the flames. Men, women, 
and children, shared the same fate. Sixty persons were mas- 
sacred, and twenty-seven carried into captivity. OAhe fugi- 
tives who escaped, half clad, and made their way through a 
storm of snow to Albany, twenty- five lost their limbs by the 
intensity of the frost. 'The French, having destroyed the 
village, retired laden with plunder. 

This atrocious proceeding roused the indignation of all the 
coloniest Extensive preparations were immediately com- 
menced in New York and New England, for a general inva- 
sion of Canada. An expedition against Quebec, under Sir 
William Phipps, sailed from Boston ; and the united forces of 
Connecticut and New York, under the command of General 
Winthrop, were to march against Montreal. But Leisler 's 
«)nrin-law, Milbourne, who acted as commissary-general, 
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having failed to furnish supplies, and the Indians not bringing 
the requisite number of canoes, for crossing the rivers ^nd 
lakes, the general was obliged to order a retreat. The expe- 
dition against Quebec was equally unsuccessful. 

Leisler, transported with rage when he was informed of 
the retreat, caused Winthrop to be arrested, but was instantly 
compelled, by the indignation of both parties, to release him. 
This man was intoxicated with hi's elevation, and began to 
betray his utter incapacity for the supreme government of a 
colony. The government of Connecticut, incensed at the 
aflront to one of their ablest ofBcers, warned him that his state 
needed prudence ; and that he had urgent occasion for friends. 

King William received the messenger, who had been sent 
to him by Leisler, very graciously, and admitted him to the 
honour of kissing his hand, as a testimony of his approba*- 
tion of the proceedings at New York. But Nicholson, 
arriving in England, found means to prejudice the royal 
mind against the insurgents both of Boston and New York. 
The king returned thanks to the people of New York for 
their fidelity ; but, without recognising the governor of 
their choice, he committed the administration of the . pro- 
vince to Colonel Sloughter, in 1689, who did not arrive in 
the province, however, till 1 69 1 . 

The new governor, on his arrival, summoned Leisler to 
deliver up the fort. Unwilling to relinquish the power 
which he had so long held, he replied that he would not 
give it up, but to an order under the king's own hand. 
Finding, however, that parties were strong against him, Be 
abandoned his desperate design of defending the fort ; and, 
on surrendering it, he was instantly denounced as a rebel, 
and cast' into prison, with Milbourne and others of his ad- 
herents, on a charge of high treason. 

Sloughter then called an assembly, who voted an address, 
censuring the conduct of Leisler, and passed an act annulling 
the regulations which had been in force during his adminis- 
tration. They also passed a law declaring the aasembling 
of a representative body to be an inherent right of the people, 
and that all the other liberties of Englishmen belonged of 
right to the colonists. This act was afterwards annulled by 
king William. 

Leisler and Milbourne were now brought to trial ; and, 
after vainly pleading their loyalty and public services, were 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to death. The governox 
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still hesitated to destroy the'tVo 'persons, who, of all the 
inhabitants, had been the" fifcst: to' 4jecfecL;tlfienisClVes in 
favour of his sovereign. 'Their cnenoaies Ve^oYfed 16 a most 
unjustifiable stratagem. They prepared a sumptuous feast, 
to which Colonel Sloughter was invited; and when his 
reason was drowned in wine, the entreaties of the company 
prevailed with him to sign the death warrant ; and, before 
he .recovered from his intoxication, the prisoners were 
executed. 

The best act of Sloughter's administration was the execu- 
tion of a new treaty, offensive and defensive, with the Five 
Nations. On his return from the conference with their 
deputies he suddenly died. He was a man of profligate 
character and mean abilities. 

At the close of the year 1691, Major Schuyler, who had 
acquired, by his courage and courtesy, an extraordinary 
degree of influence over the Indians of the Five Nations, 
undertook an expedition against Montreal, at the head of a 
considerable body of colonial and Indian forces. Though 
the invaders were compelled to retreat, the French suffered 
heavy losses, in several encounters, and the spirit and ani- 
mosity of the Five Nations was excited to such a pitch, that 
when their allies retired, they continued to wage incessant 
and harassing hostilities with the French through the whole 
winter. Count Frontignac succeeded in capturing two of 
their warriors, of the Mohawk nation, whom he condemned 
to die by torture. One of them despatched himself with a 
knife, which some Frenchman threw into the prison; but 
the other, disdaining such pusillanimity, walked boldly to 
the stake singing, in his death chaunt, .that he was a Mohawk 
warrior, and that all the power of man could not extort an 
indecent expression of suffering from his lips ; and that it 
was ample consolation to him to reflect that he had made 
many a Frenchman suffer the same pangs that he must now 
himself undergo. When attached to the stake he looked 
round on his executioners, their instruments of torture, and 
the assembled multitude of spectators, with the composure 
of heroic fortitude, and after enduring for some hours a 
series of barbarities too atrocious to be recited, his sufferings 
were terminated by the intercession of a French lady, who 
prevailed with the governor to order that mortal blow, to 
which human cruelty has given the name of coup de grace, or 
stroke of favour. 
k3 
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Coloner Fletcher was •llie" -next governor of New York, 
He arj§TPejl.-|ti:lB^^/';He jri^ftali ftble soldier, but avaricious 
and ^assioiiate.* **Th«^kitfg!*Urfao' had refused to grant a 
charter to New York, was anxious to encroach on the pri- 
vileges of Connecticut, by placing the militia of that colony 
under the control of Fletcher. To effect this object, Fletcher 
sent a commission to Governor Trent, of Connecticut, who 
was already commanded of the colonial force by virtue of 
his office. The acceptance of a commission, from the go-* 
vernor of New York, would have made him subject to his 
orders. It was of course refused. Incensed at such con- 
tumacy, Fletcher proceeded, with his usual impetuosity, to 
Hartford, and commanded the assembly of the colony, who 
were then in session, to place their militia under his orders, 
as they would answer it to their king. He even threatened 
to issue a proclamation, calling on all who were for the king 
to join him, and denouncing all others as traitors. Finding 
his menaces disregarded, he presented himself with one of 
his council. Colonel Bayard, to the militia at their parade, 
and commanded Bayard to read his commission from the 
king aloud. But Captain Wadsworth, a tried patriot, stepped 
forward, and commanded the drums to beat, so that the 
reader could not be heard. When Fletcher attempted to 
interpose, Wadsworth supported his orders with such deter- 
mination, that his antagonist was compelled to give up the 
point, and make a hasty retreat to his own jurisdiction. The 
king ordered the matter to be submitted to the attorney and 
solicitor general of England, who decided in favour of 
Connecticut. 

It was fortunate for New York that Fletcher made use of 
the prudent counsels of Colonel Schuyler, in his intercourse 
with the Indians. His promptitude, skill, and intelligence, 
were of essential service in preserving the attachment of the 
Five Nations, during an expedition against the French, in 
which they were assisted by the New York militia, in 1698. 

Fletcher laboured hard with the assembly to render Epis- 
copacy the established religion of the colony. The Dutch, 
and other Presbyterians, naturally opposed him in this 
design. He at length succeeded in carrying a bill through 
the assembly of representatives for settling ministers in the 
several parishes. But when the council added the clause, 
which gave the people the privilege of electing their own 
ministers, and *a proviso, that the governor should exercise 
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the episcopal power of approving and collating the incum- 
bentSy this amendment was directly negatived by the assem- 
bly. The governor, exasperated at their obstinacy, called 
the house before him, and prorogued their sitting with a 
passionate harangue. * You take upon you,' said he, * as if 
you were dictators. I sent down to you an amendment of 
but three or four words in that biJl, which, though very im- 
material, yet was positively denied. I must tell you, it 
seems very unmannerly. It is the sign of a stubhpm, ill- 
temper. You ought to consider that you have but a third 
share in the legislative power of the government; and 
ought not to take all upon you, nor be so peremptory. You 
ought to let the council have a share. They are in the 
nature of the House of Lords, or upper house ; but you 
seem to take the whole power in ypur hands, and set up for 
everything. You have sat a long time to little purpose, and 
have been a great charge to the country. Ten shillings 
a day is a large allowance, and you punctually exact it. 
You have been always forward enough to pull down the 
fees of other ministers in the government. Why did not 
you think it expedient to correct your own to a more mode-i- 
rate allowance?' The members of assembly endured his 
rudeness with invincible patience ; but they also obstructed 
his pretensions with iramoveahle resolution. 

Having no better success in his subsequent attempts to 
overawe the assembly, he at length gave up the point, and 
maintained a good correspondence with that body during 
the remainder of his administration. 

The peace of Ryswick, which took place in 1697, gave 
repose to the colonies, but left the Five Nations exposed to 
the hostihties of the French. Count Frontignac prepared 
to direct his whole force against them ; and was only pre- 
vented from executing his purpose by the energy and de- 
cision of the earl of Bellamont, who had now succeeded 
Fletcher in the government of the colony. He not only 
supplied the Five Nations with ammunition and military 
stores, but notified to Count Frontignac, that, if the French 
should presume to attack them, he would march the whole 
disposable force of the province to their aid. This threat 
was effectual, and a peace between the French and the Five 
Nations was soon afterwards concluded. 

Piracy had increased to an alarming extent on the Ame- 
rican shores, during the administration of Fletcher ; and he 
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was even suspected of having encouraged it. Lord Bella* 
mont was instructed to put an end to this evil ; and, con- 
sulting with his friends on the best means of accomplishing 
this desirable end, he was advised to employ one Kidd, who 
was represented to him as a man of honour and integrity, 
and well acquainted with the persons and haunts of the 
pirates. Kidd was accordingly engaged to undertake the 
office, as the agent of a company, of which the king, the 
lord chancellor, and some other noblemen, were members. 
He received an ordinary commission, as a privateer, with 
directions to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself 
responsible to Lord Bellamont. But instead of attacking 
the pirates, he turned pirate himself, and became the most 
infamous and formidable of them all. After continuing his 
depredations for three years, he had the audacity to appear 
publicly in Boston. He was seized, and sent to England, 
where he was tried and executed. The noblemen who had 
procured his commission were charged with participating in 
his crimes and profits ; but no exertions of their enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, so as to gain credit 
with the public at large. 

The death of Leisler had not entirely extinguished the 
civil feuds to which his elevation gave rise. They had 
continued through the administration of Fletcher, and now 
broke forth with fresh violence, upon occasion of young 
Leisler's application for indemnification for the losses sus- 
tained by the family. Lord Bellamont favoured his claims, 
and was instrumental in procuring a grant of 1000/. for his 
benefit. The faction, however, were not quieted by this 
measure. 

. Lord Bellamont*s administration was terminated by his 
death, in 1701 ; and he was succeeded by Lord Cornbury, 
grandson of the great chancellor. Lord Clarendon ; but a 
most degenerate and unworthy descendant of that illustrious 
man. Patties ran high under his administration, and he 
was a violent supporter of the anti-Leislerian faction. He 
was also an over-strenuous supporter of the Church of 
England ; and did not scruple to persecute, with unrelenting 
hate, the members of all other denominations. He em- 
bezzled the public money, ran in debt on his own private 
account, and evaded payment by the privileges of his offices. 
All parties became disgusted with his unprincipled conduct ; 
and, forgetting their former animosities against each other, 
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united in earnestly petitioning for his recall. In 1709, 
Queen Anne, the new sovereign of England, was induced to 
supersede his commission, and appoint Lord Lovelace to 
succeed him. Deprived of his ofEce, he was instantly 
arrested, and thrown into prison, by his enraged creditors, 
and remained there until the death of his fatlier, by elevating 
him to the peerage, entitled him to his liberation. He then 
returned to England, and died in the year 1 72S. The brief 
administration of Lord Lovelace, distinguished by no re- 
inarkable occurrence, was terminated by his sudden decease. 

General Hunter, who was appointed to succeed Lord 
Jx>velace, arrived in 1710, and brought with him three 
thoiisand Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, 
and the remainder in Pennsylvania. His administration is 
remarkable only for his frequent and unsatisfactory disputes 
with the assembly, concerning the custody and disbursement 
of the public money. An unsuccessful invasion of (!)anada, 
by the united forces of New York, New Jersey, and Connec- 
ticut, took place in 1711. 

William Burnet,, son of the celebrated bishop Bumet> 
succeeded to Hunter. He was well apprised of the danger 
to be apprehended from the French upon the north-western 
frontier, and soon penetrated their design of forming a line 
of forts from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. He 
erected a fort at Oswego, on lake Ontario, in hopes of de- 
feating their design. But the French were not thus to be 
foiled. They erected Fort Frontignac, at the outlet of 
Lake Ontario, and another at Niagara, at the entrance of the 
Niagara river into the lake. The remainder of his admi- 
nistration appears to have chiefly been occupied by conten- 
tions with the assembly concerning the court of chancery, 
which had become so odious that an act of the legislature was 
passed, declaring its proceedings void. 

Burnet being appointed governor of Massachusetts, was 
succeeded by Colonel Montgomery. His short administra'^ 
tion was not distioguished by any remarkable event. He 
died in 1731, and Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the 
council, became acting governor. He was superseded in 
1 732, by William Cosby, having, in the meantime, permitted 
the French to erect a fortification at Crown Point, within the 
boundaries of the colonies, which served as a rallying point 
for hostile Indians. 

Cosby was at first a popular governor, but haying impru- 
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dently attacked the liberty of the press, he lost favour with 
the people. His successor, Clark, was not more fortunate, 
as he excited the hostility of the assembly by his arbitrary 
attempts to control the public treasure. He carried matters 
so far as to charge the colonies with a design to throw off 
their dependence on the crown. 

George Clinton succeeded Clark, in 1743. He seems t6 
have retained the popularity with which most of the go- 
vernors commenced their administrations, by timely conces- 
sions to the people. He gave his assent to a law which 
limited the duration of the assemblies; and succeeded in 
raising recruits and subsidies for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, which had commenced with France. Before his pre- 
parations were completed, however, a treaty was concluded* 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, the population of 
the whole colony of New York was scarcely 100,000 inhabi- 
tants — less than one-half the number now contained in the 
metropolis of that state. The Indian wars, which were 
almost constantly raging on the frontier, were an effectual 
check to the extended settlement of the interior* 



CHAPTER XV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW JERSEY* 

We have already referred to the early settlements of the 
Swedes and Dutch on the Delaware river. It was not until 
1640, that any attempt was made by the English, to colonise 
this region ; and then it was successfully resisted. Their 
settlement at Elsingburg was broken up by the united efforts 
of the Swedes and Dutch. The Swedes took possession of 
the place, built a fort, commanded the navigation of the river, 
and exacted duties from the ships of other nations passing on 
its waters. This lasted till their subjugation by the Dutch, 
under Peter Stuyvesant, which has already been related. 

When New York was given to the Duke of York, by 
Charles II., the country between the Delaware and Hudson 
was included in the grant. It was immediately afterwards 
conveyed, by the duke, to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. In compliment to Carteret, who had defended the 
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island of Jersey against the Long Parliament in the civil 
war, it was called Nova-Cesar ia, or New Jersey • To invite 
settlers to the country, the proprietaries gave assurance that 
the province should enjoy a representative government; 
freedom from all taxes, except such as were imposed hy the 
general assembly ; and the undisturbed enjoyment of liberty 
of conscience. This last provision was undoubtedly in* 
tended for the benefit of the society of Friends, who had 
been much molested by the Dutch in the neighbouring co« 
lony ; and many of whom were already settled in New Jersey* 
Lands were also offered, at a quit rent of a half- penny an 
«cre, afler the year 1670, with the further condition, that 
one able-bodied male servant should be maintained for every 
100 acres of land, thus affording a guarantee for the actual 
cultivation of the land. This condition was probably intended 
to prevent the appropriation of large tracts by speculators* 
New provisions were added to this constitution, by 'subse- 
quent proclamations of the proprietors, and the whole code 
was denominated, by the people, the Laws of the Concessions^ 
and regarded by them as the great charter of their liberties. 

Philip Carteret, the first governor of New Jersey, pur* 
chased from the Indians their titles to all the lands which 
were occupied. This proceeding was afterwards approved 
by the proprietaries, who then established the rule, that all 
lands should be purchased from the Indians by the governor 
and council, who were to be reimbursed by the settlers, in 
proportion to their respective possessions. 

Colonel Nichols, the first English governor of New York, 
while yet unacquainted with the duke*s grant to Berkeley 
and Carteret, had granted licences to persons to purchase 
lands of the Indians, and make settlements in New Jersey ; 
and the towns of Elizabeth town, Woodbridge, and Piscata- 
way, were accordingly settled. But the hopes which he had 
entertained, of increasing the value of the duke's territories 
by this measure, were soon dissipated by intelligence of his 
having parted with his claim to all the lands south-west of the 
Hudson. The measures which Nichols had already taken, 
gav« rise to disputes between the settlers and the proprieta- 
ries, which disturbed the colony for more than half a century. 

Nichols endeavoured to prevail on the duke to revoke the 
grant : but this was not done, and the government was sur- 
rendered to Philip Carteret, who arrived in 1665, with thirty 
settlers, tnd fixed his residence at Elizabethtown, the first 
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capital of the colony. Here he remained for several years, 
while the little state grew and flourished under his prudent 
administration. Its free institutions, fertile soil* and fortunate 
situation for commerce, all contributed to invite settlers, and 
advance its prosperity. 

In 1 670, the first quit-rents fell due. The first demand of 
this tribute excited general disgust. A numerous party, in- 
cluding those who had settled under Nichols, refused to ac- 
knowledge the title of the proprietors, and in opposition to it 
set up titles, which they had obtained from the Indians. The 
governor struggled hard to maintain the rights of the propri- 
etors for two years, till at length an insurrection broke forth, 
and he was compelled to return to England, abandoning the 
government, which was immediately conferred on a son of 
Sir George Carteret, who had favoured the popular party. 

In 1 673, the Dutch recovered New Jersey, together with 
New York, but soon afterwards it was restored to the English 
by the treaty of London. After this event the Duke of York 
obtained a new charter for New York and New Jersey ; ap- 
pointed Andros governor over the whole reunited province, 
a«d investing all the legislative power in the governor and 
council, established the same arbitrary government in New 
Jersey which he had all along maintained in New York. He 
promised Sir George Carteret, however, to renew his grant 
of New Jersey. But when he finally performed his promise, 
he still ordered Andros to maintain his prerogative over the 
whole territory. 

In 1675, Philip Carteret returned to New Jersey, and was 
willingly received by the inhabitants, who had become heartily 
weary of the tyranny of Andros. , As he postponed the pay- 
Ttfient of quit-rents to a future day, and published a new set of 
concessions from Sir George Carteret, peace and order were 
once more restored to the colony. The only subject of un- 
easiness arose from the arbitrary proceedings of Audros, who 
interdicted and finally destroyed their commerce^ exacted tri- 
bute, and even arrested governor Carteret, and conveyed him 
a prisoner to New York. He was only released by the inter- 
position of the Duke of York. 

In 1674, Lord Berkeley, one of those who had received the 
grant from the Duke of York, sold his share of New Jei'sey to 
two English Quakers, named Fenwicke and Byllinge, convey- 
ing it to the first of them in trust for the other. A dispute 
arising between them, the matter was referred to the cele* 
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brated William Penn, who decided in favour of Byllinge. 
Fenwicke came over with his family in 1675, and settled in 
the western part of New Jersey. 

Byllinge subsequently became embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs, and made an assignment of his claims on New Jersey 
to William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas Lewis, who 
assumed the direction of the territory thus conveyed. Their 
first care was to effect a division of the province between 
themselves and Sir George Carteret ; and, accordingly, the 
eastern part of the province was assigned to Carteret, under 
the name of East New Jersey ; the western part to Byllinge's 
assigns, who named their portion West New Jersey. The 
western proprietors then divided their territory into one hun- 
dred lots, ten of which they assigned to Fenwicke, and the 
remaining ninety they reserved to be sold for the benefit of 
Byllinge's creditors. They then gave the settlers a free con- 
stitution, under the title of Concessions, granting all the im- 
portant privileges of civil and religious liberty. 

In 1677, upwards of four hundred Quakers, many of them 
possessed of considerable property, arrived from England, 
«uid settled in West New Jersey, giving their first settlement 
the name of Burlington. 

The claims of the Duke of York to jurisdiction over New 
Jersey continued to be urged, to the great annoyance of the 
inhabitants, until 1680, when afler repeated remonstrances to 
the English government, and a legal decision in their favour, 
the people finally succeeded in procuring a formal recognition 
of their independence. 

West Jersey now rapidly filled with inhabitants, most of 
them being of the Quaker persuasion. Their first represen- 
tative assembly took place in 1681. It was convoked by 
Samuel Jennings, the deputy of Edward BylHnge, their first 
governor. In this assembly was enacted a body of Funda- 
menial Constitutions^ which formed the future basis of their 
government. 

In 1682, William Penn, and eleven other persons of the 
society of Friends, purchased from Sir George Carteret the 
whole province of East New Jersey. Twelve other persons, 
of a different religious persuasion from their own, were tlien 
united with the purchasers, and to these twenty-four proprie- 
tai^ies, the Duke of York executed his third and last grant of 
East New Jersey ; on receiving which they proceeded to or- 
ganise a proprietary government. Their first governor was 
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the celebrated Robert Barclay, author of the 'Apology for th^ 
Quakers;' who was appointed for life. Under his brief ad- 
ministration a large number of emigrants arrived from Scot- 
land. Barclay died in 1690. 

On his accession to the throne, James IL, utterly disre- 
garding the engagements he had entered into as Duke of 
York, attempted to deprive New Jersey of its chartered pri- 
vileges, and was only prevented from the execution of his 
purpose by the Revolution, which deprived him of the throne 
in 1688. 

From that period, till 1692, Chalmers asserts, that no go- 
vernment whatever existed in New Jersey ; and it is highly 
creditable to the society of Friends, whose members composed 
the main part of the population, that the peace of the country 
and the prosperity of its inhabitants were promoted during 
this interval, by their own honesty, sobriety, and industry. 

The pretensions of New York to jurisdiction over New 
Jersey were revived under William and Mary, which circum- 
stance led to much angry discussion, until at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Queen Anne, the proprietaries, wearied 
with continual embarrassments and disputes, surrendered their 
powers of government to the crown. The queen forthwith 
united East and West New Jersey into one province, and 
committed the government of it, as well as of New York, to 
her kinsman. Lord Cornbury. His administration here, as w^ll 
a.8 in the neighbouring colony, was only distinguished by his 
arrogant attempts to overawe and dictate to the colonial assem- 
blies, and their firm and resolute resistance of his assump- 
tions of arbitrary power. 

After his recall, New York and New Jersey continued for 
many years to be ruled by the same governor, each choosing 
a separate assembly ; and it was not until 1738, that a separate 
governor for New Jersey was appointed at the instance of the 
people. Lewis Morris was the first governor under this new 
arrangement. The college of Nassau Hall, at Princeton, was 
founded the same year. 

After this period, no remarkable circumstance transpired 
in this province, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the period to which we are now bringing up the history of 
the several colonies, with a view to proceed afterwards with 
an account of their united operations in the French war of 
1754. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COLONISATION OF DELAWARE. 

Delaware was first settled in 1627. William Usselin, an 
eminent Swedish merchant, being satisfied of the advantages 
of colonising the country in the neighbourhood of New Ne- 
therlands, gained the permission of Gustavus Adolphus, king 
■of Sweden, to form a company for the purpose. Large sums 
of .money were accordingly contributed, and a colony of 
Swedes and Finns sent out, who first landed at Cape Hen- 
lopen, the delightful appearance of which induced them to 
give it the name of Paradise Point. They, soon after, bought 
'of the natives the land from that Cape to the falls of the 
Delaware ; and scattered their settlements along the shores 
of the river. 

Their first settlement was near Wilmington at the mouth 
of Christina creek, and^ they afterwards built forts at Lewis- 
town and Tinicum isle : which last was the seat of government 
of their colony of New Swedeland, or New Sweden, as they 
were pleased to call it. Here, John Printz, their governor, 
built himself a spacious mansion, which he- called Printz 
Hall, and supported the dignity of a colonial viceroy. 
• The empire was destined however to a speedy termination. 
The Dutchmen of New Netherlands could not bear the pre- 
sence of so formidable a rival. They built a fort in \65l at 
New Castle, in the very centre, as it were, of New Sweden, 
and notwithstanding the protestations of Printz, held it till 
the accession of Risingh, his successor. This governor em- 
ployed a most unworthy stratagem for displacing the intru- 
ders. Being on an apparently friendly visit to the commander 
of the fort, and observing the weakness of the garrison, he 
incontinently took possession of it, disarmed the soldiers, 
And made them swear allegiance to his sovereign. An ac- 
count of this important affair, coloured to the life, may be 
found in Knickerbocker's celebrated History of New York. 

Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New York, in 
revenge for this insult, fitted out a grand armament, invaded 
New Sweden, and reduced the whole colony to complete sub- 
jection ; sending many of the inhabitants to the mother coun- 
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try, while the remainder quietly mingled with the conquerors, 
and adopted their government, laws, and manners. 

When the English conquered New Netherlands, afterwards 
called New York, they also obtained Delaware, which was 
considered a part of that territory. In 168Ji, New Castle, 
and the country for a compass of twelve miles round it^ 
were purchased of the Duke of York, by William Penn, who 
afterwards extended his purchase to Cape Henlopen. This 
country, called the Lower Counties of the Delaware^ remained 
a portion of William Penn's colony of Pennsylvania for 
twenty years afterwards. 

In 1703, the Lower Counties were separated from Pennsyl- 
vania ; and have since retained their independence of any 
other colony, imder the name of Delaware. 

The limited extent of its territory gives this state rather a 
diminutive appearance on the map ; but its soldiers have ever 
been among the bravest in defence of our liberties, and its 
statesmen have at all periods exerted a commanding influence 
in the councils of the nation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COLONISATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This colony was founded by the celebrated William Penn, 
in 1681. He was the son of Sir William Penn, a British 
admiral, who under the protectorate of Cromwell effected the 
conquest of Jamaica, for the British Crown. He also per- 
formed important services for the Stuart family, and after the 
restoration, enjoyed high favour at the court. Young Penn 
was early entered as a commoner at Oxford university, but 
having imbibed a strong predilection for Quaker sentiments, 
he espoused the cause of that sect with so much warmth that 
he, with several others, was expelled from the university. 

His father, wishing to divert his mind from- religious sub- 
jects, sent him to travel in France, and this scheme seems to 
have been attended with partial success ; but after his return, 
having gone to Ireland, to inspect an estate that belonged to 
his father, he there met with the same preacher who had first 
attracted his attention to the principles of Quakerism ten 
years before, and the consequence was a new and determined 
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adoption of his former belief. His father, disappointed n\ 
his hopes of worldly advancement for his son, abandoned him 
to his own course. 

He then commenced preacher, and gained many proselytes. 
Though oflten imjprisoned, and constantly persecuted, he still 
persevered ; and such was his sincerity, zeal and patience, 
that his father finally became reconciled to him. In 1670, 
he was tried at the Old Bailey, for preaching in the street, 
and pleaded his own cause with such firmness and resolution 
that he gained his acquittal. 

On the death of his father he became heir to a handsome 
estate, but he continued to preach, write, and suffer perse- 
cution as before. 

The attention of Penn was attracted to colonisation, by 
the interest which he took in the affairs of New Jersey. 
Learning that a large tract of land, lying between the pos- 
sessions of the Duke of York and those of Lord Baltimore^ 
was still unoccupied, he formed the noble design of founding 
there a new state, in which the liberal ideas he had formed of 
civil and religious liberty should be fully realised. He ac- 
cordingly presented a petition to Charles H., urging his claim 
for a debt incurred by the crown to his father, and soliciting 
a grant of the land on which he desired to settle. A charter 
was readily granted by the king. 

This charter constituted William Penn, and his heirs, true 
aild absolute proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania, 
paving to the crown their allegiance, and the sovereignty. It 
gave him and his heirs, and\their deputies, power to make 
laws, with the advice of the freemen, and to erect courts of 
justice, for the execution of those laws, provided^ they should 
not be repugnant to the laws of England. 

Penn now invited purchasers ; and a large number, chiefly 
of his own persuasion, prepared to emigrate* Some merchants, 
forming a company, purchased 20,000 acres of land at the 
rate of twenty pounds for every thousand acres. In May, 
1681, he despatched Markham, his relative, with a company 
of emigrants, to take possession of the territory. He at the 
same time despatched a letter to the Indians, assuring them 
of his just and friendly intentions with respect to themselves. 

In the following April, Penn published * the frame of go- 
vernment for Pennsylvania,* and in May, a body of laws 
which had been agreed upon by himself, and the adventurers 
in England, which was intended as a great charter, and which, 
L 3 
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says Chalmers, ^ does great honour to th^ir wisdom as states- 
men, to their morals as men, to their spirit as colonists.' 

To prevent future claims to the province by the Duke of 
York, or his heirs, Penn obtained from him, his deed of 
release for it ; and as an additional grant, he procured from 
him also, his right and interest in that tract of land, which 
was at first called the * Territories of Pennsylvania,' and 
afterwards, the * Three Lower Counties on Delaware.' This 
constitutes, as we have already remarked, the present state 
'of Delaware. 

Penn, having completed these arrangements, embarked in 
August, for America, accompanied by a large number of 
emigrants, chiefly of his own religious persuasion. He landed 
at Newcastle, on the 24th of October 1 682. The next day the 
people were summoned to the court house, possession of the 
country was legally given to the proprietary ; and the people 
were acquainted by him, with the design of his coming, and 
the nature of the government which he came to establish. 

He then proceeded to Upland, now called Chester, and 
there called an assembly on the 24th of December. This as- 
sembly passed an act of union, annexing the Three Lower 
Counties to the province, and an act of settlement in reference 
to the frame of government. The foreigners, residing in the 
province, were naturalised, and the laws, agreed on in Eng- 
land, were passed in form. Penn then selected the site of an 
extensive city, to which he gave the name of Philadelphia, 
and laid out the plan on which it should be built. Before the 
end of the year, it contained eighty dwellings. 

Penn's next step was, to enter into a treaty with the Indian 
tribes in his neighbourhood. Regarding them as the rightful 
possessors of the soil, he fairly purchased from them their 
lands, giving in exchange valuable European goods and com- 
modities, such as were useful to them. This treaty executed 
without the formality of an oath, was inviolably preserved 
for a period of seventy years. 

Within a year, between twenty and thirty vessels, with 
passengers, arrived in the province. The banks of the Dela- 
ware were rapidly settled, from the falls of Trenton, to 
Chester. The emigrants were chiefly Quakers from England, 
Wales and Ireland. A party from Germany settled in and 
near Germantown, in 1682. On landing, they set about pro- 
curing shelter. Some lodged in the woods under trees, some 
in caves which were easily dug on the high banks of the Wis- 
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sahiccon and the Delaware, and others in hastily built huts. 
They were abundantly supplied with wood, water, and fertile 
land ; and they brought with them the implements for build- 
ing and husbandry. They soon formed plantations of Indian 
corn and wheat. The forests furnished deer, wild turkeys 
and pigeons; and the rivers abounded with fish. The set- 
tlers endured some hardships, it is true, but they were in a 
rich country, and their knowledge of its resources, and the 
thought of the free institutions which they might transmit to 
their posterity, enabled them to conquer all difficulties. 

A second assembly was held at Philadelphia, in March, 
1 68S. During this session, Penn created a second frame of 
government, differing in some points from the former, to 
which the assembly readily granted assent. They also en- 
acted a variety of salutary regulations, by which the growing 
prosperity of the province was promoted, and its peace and 
order preserved. Within four years from the date of the 
grant to Penn, the province contained twenty settlements, 
and Philadelphia 2,000 inhabitants. 

Having received information from his agent that his pre- 
sence was required in England, Penn departed from America 
in August, 1684, leaving the province under the government 
of five commissioners, chosen from the provincial council. 
Soon after his return, James II. ascended the throne. Penn*s 
attachment to the Stuart family induced him to adhere to 
this unfortunate monarch till long after his fall ; and for two 
years after the revolution which placed William and Mary on 
tiie throne, the province was administered in the name of 
James. This could not fail to draw down the indignation of 
king William on the devoted head of the proprietary, who 
suffered much persecution for his unflinching loyalty. He was 
four times imprisoned. The king took the government of 
Pennsylvania into his own hands; and appointed Colonel 
Fletcher to administer the government of this province, as 
well as that of New York. It, at length, became apparent 
to the king, that Penn's attachment to the Stuarts was merely 
persoiial, and not attended with any treasonable designs ; and 
he was restored to favour. Being permitted to resume and 
exercise his rights, he appointed William Markham to be his 
deputy governor. 

In 1696, the assembly complained to Governor Markham 
of a breach of their chartered privileges ; and, in consequence 
of their remonstrance, a bill of settlement, prepared and 
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passed by the assembly, was approved by the governor, 
forming the third frame of government of Pennsylvania. 

In 1699, Penn again visited the colony, accompanied by 
his family, with the design of spending the remainder of his 
life among his people. He was disappointed, however, by 
finding the colonists dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things. Negro slavery, and the intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, those prolific sources of disquiet in all periods of our 
history, were the subjects of much unpleasant altercation be- 
tween the proprietary and the colonists. Certain laws, which 
he prepared for regulating these affairs, were rejected by the 
assembly. His exertions, in recommending a liberal systein 
to his own sect, were attended with better success, and the 
final abolition of slavery, in Pennsylvania, was ultimately 
owing to their powerful influence. 

Penn soon determined to return to England, and he natu- 
rally desired to have some frame of government firmly esta- 
blished before his departure. In 1701, he prepared one 
which was readily accepted by the assembly. It gave them 
the right of originating laws, which had previously been 
vested in the governor : it allowed to the governor a negative 
on bills passed by the assembly, together with the right of 
appointing his own council, and of exercising the whole ex- 
ecutive power. This new charter the Three Lower Countittd 
refused to accept ; and they were consequently separated 
from Pennsylvania ; electing an assembly of their own, but 
acknowledging the same governor. 

Immediately afler the acceptance of his fourth charter, 
Penn returned to England. Here he was harassed by com-* 
plaints against the administration of his deputy governor, 
Evans, whom he finally displaced, appointing Charles Grookin 
in his place. Finding the discontents were still not allayed, 
Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly 
for the last time, in a letter, which marks the mild dignity 
and wisdom of his character and the affectionate concern 
which he felt for the future welfare of the province. This 
letter is said to have produced a powerful effect ; but before 
this could be known to the illustrious founder, he had been 
seized with the disease which terminated his active and 
useful life. By the universal consent of historians and 
statesmen, Penn has been placed in the very highest rank 
among the benefactors and moral reformers of mankind. 
The influence of his character has never ceased to be felt 
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in the institutions of the state which he founded ; and his 
memory will be cherished by a grateful people to the re- 
motest ages. 

The legislatures and governors of Pennsylvania, acting on 
the principles of their founder, acquired by equitable pur- 
chases from the Indians a most extensive and unembar- 
rassed territory, which was rapidly filled with settlers. . The 
only subject of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a 
dispute between the governors and assembly, on the ques- 
tion of exempting lands of the proprietary from general 
taxation, a claim which the people resisted as unjust. After 
many disputes on this subject, the assembly deputed the 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin, as an agent to London, to 
petition the king for redress. The subject was brought 
before the privy council, and finally adjusted by a compro- 
mise ; Franklin, as agent, entering into engagements that 
the taxes should be assessed in a fair and equitable manner ; 
and the governor assenting to the bill for levying them. 

After the commencement of the revolutionary war, a new 
constitution was adopted by the people, which excluded the 
proprietor from all share in the government. His claim to 
quit-rents was afterwards purchased for 570,000 dollars. 

Pennsylvania, which, excepting Georgia, was the last of 
the colonies settled, had a more rapid increase than any of 
her competitors in wealth and population. In 1775, she 
possessed a population of 37^,208 inhabitants, collected and 
raised in less than a century. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COLONISATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the French, under admiral 
Cohgny, to form permanent settlements on the coast of 
Carolina, have already been noticed. . Those which were 
made under Elizabeth, by Raleigh and Gilbert, have been 
comprised in the history of Virginia, of which colony 
Carolina was then considered a part. But for the removal 
of the settlers into Virginia, Carolina would have been the 
first permanent English colony in America. 
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It was not till the year 1630, that Sir Robert Heath i 
attorney general of Charles I., obtained a patent for the 
region south of Virginia, bounded north by the S6th degree 
of north latitude, and extending to Louisiana. This im- 
mense territory was named Carolina. Heath's patent led 
to no settlements, however, and was consequently declared 
void. 

Between the years 1640 and 1650, a considerable number 
of persons, sufferings from religious intolerance in Virginia, 
fled beyond her limits ; and, without a grant from any 
quarter, settled that portion of North Carolina which lies 
north of Albemarle Sound. They found a mild climate and 
a fertile soil ; and, as their cattle and swine procured their 
own subsistence in the woods and multiplied rapidly, they 
were able to live in comparative ease and abundance. They 
acknowledged no sovereign, and obeyed no laws, but such as 
resulted from their own sense of right and wrong. Several 
families from Massachusetts settled soon after near Cape 
Fear, but their lands and fisheries proving unproductive, 
they were under the necessity of obtaining relief from their 
parent colony. 

The final settlement of Carolina originated with Lord 
Clarendon, and oth^r courtiers of Charles IL On their 
application for a charter, he granted them, in 1663, all the 
lands lying between the 31st and 36th degrees of north lati- 
4;ude, and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
charter granted the usual power to make laws, with the 
approbation of the freemen of the colony ; and reserved to 
the crown the right of sovereignty. Religious freedom was 
also specially provided for. 

The proprietors, by virtue of this charter, claimed all the 
lands of Carolina, and jurisdiction over all who had settled 
on them. The settlers in Albemarle, being placed under 
the superintendence of Sir William Berkeley, goveror of 
Virginia, he visited the colony, confirmed the land titles, 
appointed civil officers, authorised the calling of a general 
assembly, and, when these arrangements were completed^ 
intrusted the government to Mr. Drummond. 

The inhabitants of Albemarle were not satisfied with the 
new order of things. They petitioned to hold jtheir lands on 
the same tenure as lands were held in Virginia ; and, not 
receiving a favourable answer, they broke out in in8ur*> 
rection, and remained in open revolt for nearly two years; 
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jbut' they returned to their allegiance on receiving assurance 
that their petition was granted, and that Samuel Stephens^ 
who, in 1667, had heen appointed governor, would give 
them lands in Alhemarle, on the same terms as the lands 
were usually granted in Virginia. A constitution was at the 
same time fixed, providing for the annual election of a legis* 
lature, the appointment of the governor and half the council 
foy the proprietors, and the right of the assembly to regulate 
taxation. In 1669, governor Stephens convoked the first 
assembly under this constitution. 

It was in the same year that the Earl of Shaftesbury, being 
commissioned to prepare the fundamental constitutions of Car 
roUna, employed, for that purpose, the celebrated John Locke* 
His system, however, was found to be totally inapplicable to 
jthe purposes for which it was designed. It was ultimately 
abrogated by consent of the legislature. 

Meantime some settlers near Cape Fear were formed into 
a separate county, with the name of Clarendon, under the 
direction of Sir John Yeamans, as commander in chief. North 
Carolina was, in fact, divided into two distinct colonies, Alt- 
bemarle and Clarendon, with a governor to each ; but this 
arrangement was not of long duration. 

In 1670, William Sayle, being sent out by the proprietors 
pf North Carolina, settled at Port Royal ; and, in the folr 
lowing year, being dissatisfied, he formed another settlement 
on the banks of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, which, in 
honour of the king, was called Charlestown. This ultimately 
led to the establishment of a separate colony, which was 
called South Caj'olina. Sir John Yeamans was, soon al^er, 
made governor of this new colony. Clarendon and Albe** 
marie were united, and formed the original foundation of the 
present state of North Carolina. 

The settlers of this northern colony were scattered along 
the coast, the sounds, and rivers. Their progress was slow, 
and in 1702, the population was no more than 6000. Their 
prosperity was hindered by some disadvantages of local 
situation ; but still more by civil dissensions. 

In 16177, the dissatisfaction of the colonists with the mea- 
sures of the deputy governor led to an open insurrection, 
headed by one Culpepper, who imprisoned the proprietary 
officers; seized the royal revenue; and, in fact, exercised 
all the powers of an independent government. After two 
years of suc^ei^ful revolt, the insurgents* apprehendiiig an 
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iityasion from Virginia, sent Culpepper and Holden to 
England to offer submission, on condition of having their 
past proceedings ratified. But Culpepper was seized, and 
tried for high treason. The influence of Lord Shaftesbury 
saved him from conviction ; and the proprietaries sent out 
Seth Sothel, to restore order in the colony. His adminis- 
tration was utterly corrupt and tyrannical ; and the inhabi- 
tants, after six years' endurance of his oppression, seized 
him, in order to send him to England for trial ; but, at hia 
request, he was detained and tried by the assembly, who 
banished him from the colony. He was succeeded by Philip 
Ludwell. After this event, we find few transactions, of 
much interest, in the colony, excepting the arrival of some 
German settlers at Roanoke, in 1710, until the year 17 12^ 
when the Tuscarora and Coree Indians, alarmed at the in- 
crease of the white population, formed a conspiracy for de- 
stroying the colony by a general massacre. Twelve hundred 
warriors united in this plot, and agreed to commence their 
attack on the same night. When the time came, they seve- 
rally entered the houses of the planters ; asked for provi- 
sions ; and, affecting to be displeased with them, murdered 
men, women, and children, without distinction or mercy. 
Their measures were taken with such secresy and despatch, 
that no alarm was spread until each house was the scene of a 
murderous tragedy. At Roanoke, one hundred and thirty- 
seven of the settlers were massacred. A few escaped to the 
other settlements ; and they were placed in a posture of 
defence until assistance should arrive from South Carolina. 

Colonel Barnwell, of South Carolina, was sent, with 600 
militia, and S66 Indians, to their relief. After marching 
through a wilderness of 200 miles, he arrived at the encamp- 
ment of the Indians, attacked and defeated them, killing 300 
of their number, and taking 100 prisoners. The survivors 
sued for peace. Hostilities were soon after again renewed, 
and the Indians suffered another terrible defeat from a party 
under Colonel James Moore. Disheartened by these re- 
peated disasters, the Tuscaroras abandoned their ancient 
haunts, and migrating to the north, united themselves with 
the Five Nations, constituting the sixth of that famous con- 
federacy. 

After South Carolina was settled, that colony and North 
Carolina had remained distinct, so far as to have separate 
governors and assemblies ; but they have remained under 
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the same proprietors. In 1729, seven of the proprietors 
sold their rights, and they were completely separated. This 
measure promoted the peace, security, and happiness of 
both colonies. The last of the proprietary governors of 
North Carolina was Sir Richard Everhard. The first royal 
governdr was George Barrington. 

The population of North Carolina increased hut slowly for 
the first hundred years. Ahout the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury, it was ascertained that the lands of the interior 
were far more fertile than those on the coast. From this 
time emigrants, chiefly from Pennsylvania, poured into that 
region in great numbers, and the lands were speedily brought 
into a state of high cultivation. In 1775, the population of 
the colony was estimated at a quarter of a million. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

COLONISATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The reader is already apprised of the intimate connection 
between the history of this province and that of North Caro- 
lina. They were, for a long period, under the same proprie- 
tors ; but, in all other respects, they remained from their 
first settlement distinct. 

The first effective settlement, by Governor Sayle, was 
made at Port Royal, in 1670. He was accompanied by 
Joseph West, who, for upwards of twenty years, bore the 
chief sway in Carolina, and was now intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the commercial affairs of the proprietaries, on 
whom the colonists long depended for their foreign supplies. 
The settlers brought with them the famous constitution pre- 
pared by John Locke ; but on arriving at their destination, 
they found it to be more applicable to an old and populous, 
than a new and unsettled country. The order of nobles, 
which it permitted, would have compromised their dignity 
by hard labour on the soil, to which every man in the colony 
seined destined. The colonists resolved, however, as they 
could not * execute the grand model,* * that they would come 
as nigh to it as possible.' They accordingly elected a coun- 
cil and delegates ; and invested them with legislative and 
Executive powers. 

H 
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They suffered from a scarcity of provisions at first ; but 
a supply was soon sent by the proprietaries ; and with it a 
plan for a magnificent town, and a regulation by which every 
settler was allowed 150 acres of land. Several persons were 
created landgraves, under the provision of Locke's constitu- 
tion ; and, among the rest, the lawgiver himself. But this 
race of Carolinian nobles was very short-lived. The attempt 
to establish a feudal nobility in this country was universally 
felt to be ridiculous ; and it accordingly proved utterly 
abortive. Sayle fell a victim to the climate before his 
settlement was well established. On his death. Sir John 
Yeamans claimed the ofBce of governor, as due to the rank 
of landgrave, which no other person residing in the province 
enjoyed. The council preferred to give the office to Joseph 
West, until the pleasure of the proprietaries should be 
known ; who, after due deliberation, judged it expedient to 
intrust the government to Yeamans. 

In 1671, settlers from North Carolina and Port Royal 
began to resort to the neighbourhood of Cooper and Ashley 
rivers ; and there they soon after laid the foundations of 
Old Charleston, which became for some time the capital of 
the southern country. The settlements had now attracted 
the attention of the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who became 
very desirous to break them up. They sent emissaries to 
Charleston, who attempted to excite the inhabitants to 
revolt ; encouraged indented servants to run away from 
their masters to the Spanish territory; and instigated the 
Indians to extirpate the colony. In these attempts the 
Spaniards were too successful ; and the repeated attacks of 
the Indians, added to the severe labours, and occasional sick- 
ness, were rapidly spreading discontent. An insurrection 
actually took place, but was easily quelled by the governor. 

While Yeamans was exerting himself to repress thes^ dis- 
orders, the Spaniards, learning the situation of affairs in the 
colony, despatched a party for the purpose of extirpating it» 
But they had proceeded no farther than St. Helena, when, 
hearing that a force was advancing to meet them, they 
hastily retreated. The Indians were, meantime, diverted 
from their hostile operations against Charleston by a war 
among themselves, which nearly proved fatal to two of their 
principal tribes, the Westoes and Seranas. 

In 1673, the colony was strongly reinforced by the arrival 
of settlers from the Dutch province of New Netherlands, 
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which having passed into the hands of the English, many of 
the original colonists chose to seek a new residence. They 
founded a town on the south-west side of the Ashley river, 
to which they gave the name of Jamestown. They were 
subsequently joined by large numbers of their countrymen 
from Holland ; and, eventually deserting Jamestown, were 
dispersed throughout the province. 

Disputes now arose between the proprietaries and the 
colonists, occasioned by the heavy expenses, and deficient 
returns of the colony. The proprietaries attributed these, 
in part, to the mismanagement of Yeamans, who retired to 
Barbadoes, and soon after died. His place was supplied by 
Joseph West. (1674.) 

In 1680, the proprietaries caused the capital of the pro- 
vince to be removed from Old Charleston to Oyster Point, 
which is formed by the confluence of Cooper and Ashley 
rivers. Here the present city of Charleston was founded ; 
and, by the superior advantages of its situation, soon became 
the chief city of the southern country. A war with the 
Indians, which broke out the same year, was speedily and 
successfully terminated by the prudent and vigorous mea- 
sures of the governor. 

West's administration terminated in 1683, when he was 
succeeded by Morton. The practice of kidnapping Indians, 
and selling them in the West Indies, which had been intro- 
duced by West, was the subject of many disputes between 
the proprietaries and the colonists during Morton's admi- 
nistra'tion, whose opposition to it finally occasioned his re- 
tirement. Kirle was next appointed by the proprietaries ; 
but soon after died ; and Quarry, his successor, being dis- 
missed for countenancing piracy, Morton was reinstated in 
1685. 

In 1686, the Spaniards from St. Augustine invaded South 
Carc^ina, and laid waste the settlements of Port Royed. 
Preparations were made for an attack on St. Augustine, 
which was only prevented by the interference of the proprie- 
taries. About the same time a large accession of emigrants 
arrived, consisting of protestant refugees who had been 
driven from Franceby the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

Morton was succeeded by James Colleton, in August, 
1686« 'His administration was distinguished by a series of 
disputes with the legislature, who desired a new constitution, 
which the proprietaries refused to sanction. When the dis- 
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content of the colonists had attained its greatest height, 
Seth Sothel, who had been banished from Albemarle, sud- 
denly presented himself at Charleston, and usurped the 
government, banished Colleton, and fined and imprisoned 
many others of the government party. But his tyranny and 
rapacity were soon found to be so intolerable, that, on the 
remonstrance of the proprietaries, he was compelled to vacate 
his functions, and abandon the province. He went to North 
Carolina, where he died, in 1694. 

Colonel Philip Ludwell was now appointed governor. He 
was anxious to protect the French refugees ; and endea* 
voured to have them naturalised, and admitted to equal 
rights with the rest of the colonists. This measure was 
resisted by the bigotry and intolerance of the people ; and 
it was not till many years afterwards, that they obtained the 
recognition of their natural rights. 

Thomas Smith succeeded Ludwell. It was under his 
administration that the celebrated fundamental constitutions 
of John Locke were finally abolished, and a system more 
conformable to the state of the country and the actual wants 
of the people was substituted. 

In 1694, a ship from Madagascar, on her homeward pas«* 
sage to Britain, happening to touch at Charleston, the cap- 
tain, in acknowledgment of the civilities of Governor Smith, 
presented him with a bag of seed rice, which he said he had 
seen growing in the eastern countries, where it was deemed 
excellent food, and yielded a prodigious increase. The 
governor divided it among his friends, who agreed to make 
the experiment; and, planting their parcels in different 
soils, found the result to exceed their most sanguine expec* 
tations. From this incident we are to date the first intro- 
duction of one of the chief staples of South Carolina. 

John Archdale, a Quaker, was appointed governor in 1695. 
His jurisdiction extended also to North Carolina ; and the 
wisdom and prudence of his administration were universally 
acknowledged. It terminated in 1696. John Blake was 
his successor. He was instrumental in conciliating the 
different religious sects, whose dissensions had been a source 
of much disturbance. He died in 1700. 

Under the rule of his immediate successors, Moore and 
Johnson, the colony was harassed by a succession of Indian 
wars ; involved in a heavy debt by an ill-conducted and 
fruitless expedition against St. Augustine ; and agitated by 
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religious disputes originating in a series of persecuting laws 
against the dissenters from the church of England. 

Henceforward the proprietary government was involved 
in constant disputes with the colonists, excepting a short 
interval during the administration of Charles Craven, until 
1729, when the company of proprietaries was dissolved, the 
iihie£ part of the chartered interests being sold to the crown. 

The war of the Yemassees occurred in 1715. It was 
attended with every circumstance of savage treachery and 
barbarity. Ninety persons were massacred by the Indians, 
on the first onset at Pocotaligo, and the neighbouring plan- 
tations. Port Royal escaped by a timely warning, most of 
the inhabitants being conveyed to Charleston by a vessel 
which was fortunately lying in the harbour. 

It was soon foimd that this was but the opening of the 
drama. All the southern tribes, from Cape Fear to Florida, 
were in arms, and seven thousand warriors were speedily 
arrayed against the Carolinas. Governor Craven mustered 
1200 men; marched into the enemy's country; defeated 
them in a pitched battle, and drove them into Florida. Their 
lands were taken by the colony, and offered to purchasers. 
A body of 500 Irishmen was speedily settled on them, but 
being afterwards displaced by the injustice of the proprie- 
tors^ the land was again left vacant, and the frontier exposed. 

For nearly a century after its first settlement, South Ca- 
rolina, like North Carolina, had nearly all its population 
confined to the neighbourhood of the sea coast. But subse- 
quently a flood of inhabitants poured into the western woods 
of the country, from the more northern provinces ; and 
before the revolutionary war commenced, the population 
amounted to 248,000. 



CHAPTER XX^ 

COLONISATION OF GEORGIA. 

Georgia was the last of the colonies settled before the 
declaration of independence. It had been originally in- 
cluded under the first charter for Carolina, but no settle- 
ments were made under that charter. The whole tract of 
M 3 
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country lying between the Savannah and Altamaha, remained 
unoccupied by Europeans till the year 1732. In that year 
a company was formed in England for transporting into this 
unsettled wilderness such of the suffering poor in the parent 
country as might be willing to emigrate for the purpose of 
gaining a livelihood. 

A charter was obtained from George II., incorporating the 
company under the name of * Trustees for settling and 
establishing the colony of Georgia.* Large sums of money 
were subscribed for defraying the expenses of transportation 
and settlement ; and in November one hundred and sixteen 
persons embarked atGravesend, under the direction of Gene- 
ral James Oglethorpe, who arrived early the next year at 
Charleston. He was cordially received by the inhabitants, 
who were gratified with the prospect of establishing a barrier 
between themselves and the Spaniards of Florida. 

Having explored the country which he was about to 
occupy, Oglethorpe fixed upon a high bluff on the Savannah 
river as a suitable situation for a settlement, and there founded 
the town of Savannah. Having completed the erection of 
a fort, his next object was to treat with the Indians for a share 
of their possessions. He accordingly summoned a congress 
at Savannah, composed of the chiefs of the Upper and Lower 
Creeks and the Yamacraw Indians, represented to them the 
wealth, power, and intelligence of the English, and the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the natives from an alliance 
with them, and finally offered to purchase so much of their 
lands as might be required for the use of the new colony. 

After he had distributed presents among the Indians his 
terms were accepted ; and Tomochichi, in the name of the 
Creek warriors, addressed him in a set speech. Among 
other observations, he said, *Here is a little present;* and 
then gave him a buffalo's skin, painted on the ij^side with 
the head and feathers of an eagle, and desired him to accept 
it, * because the eagle signified speed, and the bufialo 
strength. The English,' he proceeded, * are as swift as the 
bird and as strong as the beast ; since, like the first, they 
fly from the utmost parts of the earth, over vast seas, and, 
like the second, nothing can withstand them. The feathers 
of the eagle are soft, and signify love; the buffalo's skin is 
warm, and signifies protection. He hoped therefore they 
would love and protect their little families.' 

When this treaty was concluded with the natives, and the 
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colony placed in a state of defence, Oglethorpe returned to 
England, taking with him Tomochichi, his queen, and several 
other Indians. On their arrival in London, they were intro*- 
duced to the king and the nobility, and treated with much 
distinction. Curiosity, and a desire to conciliate the native 
tribes, were sufficient motives with the English for lavishing 
upon them an abundance of civilities and presents, itnd all 
classes strove to render their visit agreeable* At the end 
of four months they returned to theh country ; at)4 by their 
influence with the Indian tribes, contributed much to the 
good understanding which subsequently prevailed between 
them and the colonists. 

During the following year, five or six hundred emigrants 
arrived and took up their abode in the c^ylony. But it was 
soon found that the paupers of England were not sufficiently 
hardy and industrious to form prosperous establishments in a 
new country. The trustees offered lauds to other emigrants ; 
and in consequence of this encourgement, more than four 
hundred persons arrived from Germany, Scotland, and Swit- 
zerland, in 1 7S5. The Highlanders built a fort and tow^ at 
Darien ; and the Germans formed an establishment on the 
Savannah, which they calW Ebenezer. In 1736, Oglethorpe 
arrived with two ships and three hundred emigrants. In the . 
same year the celebrated John Wesley came out to Georgia, 
and commenced pri^ching to the colonists and Indians. His 
benevolent efforts met with much opposition ; and he was 
soon compelled to return to a more congenial sphere of use« 
fulness in England. 

Soon after his return, another distinguished methodist 
preacher, George Whitefield, arrived in the colony, and formed 
a project for establishing an orphan house for the education 
of poor children. He travelled all over the colonies and 
£ngland, preaching and soliciting subscriptions for this pur- 
pose. His eloquence was very efficient in promoting his de- 
sign ; the orphan asylum was established, and still exists, 
' sdthough in no very flourishing condition. 
• Oglethorpe's attention was now directed to the defence bf 
the colony. He erected a fort on the banks of the Savannah, 
and another near the mouth of the Altamaha, where a town 
called Frederica, was laid out and built. Ten miles nearer 
the sea, on Cumberland Island, he raised a battery, com- 
manding the entrance to Jekyl Sound, and protecting Frede- 
rica from ships of war. 
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The Spaniards sent a commissioner from Havannah, de- 
manding the evacuation of all the territories south of St. 
Helena Sound, as belonging to the king of Spain. Oglethorpe, 
having vainly remonstrated against this claim, broke up the 
conference and returned to England. Here he received the 
appointment of general and commander-in-chief of all his 
majesty's forces in South Carolina and Georgia ; and returned 
with a regiment of six hundred men, designed for the pro- 
tection of the southern frontier. , 

The Spaniards, mean time, had been busy in attempting to 
detach the Creeks from their alliance with the English ; but 
Oglethorpe, on his return, defeated their intrigues ; and formed 
a new treaty of friendship with the chieftains. The Spaniards 
next employed a most unwarrantable stratagem against the 
English. Having corrupted an English soldier, who had been 
in their service, they employed him to excite a mutiny in 
Oglethorpe's camp, and an audacious attempt was made to 
assassinate the general. But his life was fortunately pre- 
served, and the principal conspirators were shot. 

By a report of the trustees, made in 1740, it appeared that 
twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent out to the colony, 
and five hundred thousand dollars expended on its settlement, 
without rendering it independent of charitable contributions 
for support. 

An expedition was undertaken in 1740, for the reduction 
of St. Augustine, under the command of Oglethorpe, with an 
army consisting of four hundred troops, from Georgia and 
South Carolina, and a large body of Auxiliary Indians. Two 
of the Spanish forts were taken, and St. Augustine was for- 
mally besieged. But the Spaniards, famous since the days of 
Scipio, for resisting sieges, maintained their post; and the 
colonial army was compelled to retire. 

In two years afterwards, this invasion was retaliated by a 
foripidable land and naval force, chiefly from Havannah. The 
army consisted of three thousand men; and their object was 
to drive Oglethorpe from the frontiers ; break up the Georgia 
settlements, and then march on South Carolina and Virginia. 
As the South Carolinians had not yet sent him any assistance, 
the founder of Georgia was now left to his own resources. 
His operations, in this emergency, are thus described by Dr. 
Ramsay. 

* When the Spanish force proceeded up the Altamaha, Ogle- 
thorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but about 
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seven hundred men besides Indians ; yet, with a part of these, 
he approached witiiin two miles of the enemy's camp, with 
the design of attacking them by surprise, when a French sol- 
dier of his party fired a musket and ran into the Spanish lines. 
/His situation was now very critical, for he knew that the de- 
serter would make known his weakness. Returning, how- 
ever, to Frederica, he had recourse to the following expedient. 
He wrote a letter to the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the 
Spaniards with the defenceless state of Frederica, and to urge 
them to the attack. If he could not effect tliis object, Ogle- 
thorpe desired him to use all his art to persuade them to stay 
three days at Fort Simon's ; as, within that time, he should 
have a reinforcement of two thousand land forces, with six 
ships of war ; cautioning him, at the same time, not to drop a 
hintof Admiral Vernon's meditated attack upon St. Augustine. 
A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under pro- 
mise of delivering it to the deserter ; but he gave it, as was 
expected and intended, to the commander-in-chief, who in- 
stantly put the deserter in irons. In the perplexity occasioned 
by this letter, while the enemy was deliberating what mea- 
sures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had sent to Oglethorpe's aid, appeared on the 
coast. The Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond 
all question, that the letter, instead of being a stratagem, con- 
tained serious instructions to a spy ; and, in this moment of 
consternation set fire to the fort, and embarked so precipi- 
tately as to leave behind him a number of cannon, with a 
quantity of military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human 
foresight or control, by the correspondence between the sug- 
gestions of a military genius, and the blowing of the winds, 
was the infant colony providentially saved from destruction, 
and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general. He 
now returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia. 
In 1775, he was offered the command of the British army in 
America. He professed his readiness to accept the appoint- 
ment, if the ministers would authorise him to assure the colo- 
nies that justice would be done them ; but the command was 
given to Sir William Howe. He died in August, 1785, at the 
age of 97, being the oldest general in the service. Nine years 
before his death, the province of Georgia, of which he was the 
father, was raised to the rank of a sovereign independent 
state, and had been for two years acknowledged as such by the 
mother country, under whose auspices it had been planted.' 
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The interesting character and destiny of Oglethorpe has 
induced us to continue an extract from Dr. Ramsay's sketch, 
with a trifling omission to the end of his life. We now return 
to the course of events in Georgia, after the Spanish invasion. 
- The original charter of Georgia had prohibited the intro- 
duction of negroes and rum into the colony. The former of 
these restrictions was believed to have prevented the suc- 
cessful cultivation of their lands ; and the latter cut off all 
commerce with the West Indies. Their lands also were held 
by a tenure not satisfactory to the inhabitants. The conse- 
quence was, that in ten years after their first settlement, the 
people could, with great difficulty, obtain a scanty subsis- 
tence ; and new emigrants were discouraged from entering a 
colony which laboured under such palpable disadvantages. 
The complaints which were made to the trustees were utterly 
disregarded ; and the colony was suffered to languish under, 
all its discouragements till the year 1752, when the charter 
was surrendered to the king. 

Under the royal care the people were favoured with the 
same liberties and privileges as were enjoyed by the neigh- 
bouring colonies, and from this period Georgia rapidly ad- 
vanced in population and wealth. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR* 

Hitherto we have regarded the British colonies of North 
America as distinct communities, and have accordingly traced 
their histories separately, from the periods of settlement to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Although they had thus 
far acknowledged a general relationship, and in some instances 
had formed political combinations, yet their remoteness from 
each other, their several difficulties of early colonisation, and 
the border wars which they were compelled to wage with the 
aborigines in their respective neighbourhoods, had thus far 
prevented them from ever becoming consolidated and united 
in any common design. 

It was perhaps fortunate, that the period had now arrived, 
when their whole frontier was threatened by an enemy suf- 
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ficiently formidable to demonstrate the necessity of union and 
concerted action. They were henceforth to be one people, in 
war and in peace, bound together by common interests, 
touched by common sympathies, and nerved by one spirit. 

The war with France, commenced in 1754, in which that 
nation vigorously prosecuted its design of fortifying the terri- 
tory, which it claimed, from Canada to Louisiana, was one in 
which every colony had a direct and lively interest. It accord- 
ingly developed the resources of the whole country, and 
taught the lesson which, in a subsequent and more interesting 
struggle, was of such vital importance, namely, that union 
is strength. 

At the period when the war commenced, which was fami- 
liarly called, by the revolutionary veterans, the old French 
war, the French, in addition to their possessions in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, held a settlement in New Orleans, and a 
number of others in the surrounding region, to which they 
had given the name of Louisiana. As their possessions were 
extended up the Mississippi, they conceived the grand design 
of forming a complete chain of fortifications 'from New 
Orleans to the lakes ; thus partially surrounding the English 
colonies by a bow of which they would constitute the chord. 

This project excited the most lively apprehension in the 
English nation and its colonies. Having granted charters to 
the first adventurers, embracing the whole territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the English had advanced towards the 
west, in the full belief that their title to the country, in that 
direction, could not be controverted. The French settlements, 
scattered from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, of course inter- 
fered with these pretensions, and if held, would not only limit 
their territory, but expose the English inhabitants to perpe- 
tual incursions of the rival nation and its Indian allies, on the 
whole western border. The claims of France extended to the 
Alleghany mountains ; and the. whole fertile vale of the Mis- 
sissippi became now the subject of a controversy, which could 
only be decided by the sword. 

The white population of the English colonies, at the com- 
mencement of Ais contest, exceeded one million of souls, 
while that of the French was estimated at only fifty-two 
thousand. 

The governor of New France, a name given to the French 
possessions collectively, was by no means deterred from his 
purpose by this great disparity of numbers. While the popu- 
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lation of his enemies were scattered over a widely extended 
territory,, and under various local goyernments, that of his 
own dominion was all under his own direction and occuped 
a comparatively small space. Besides, his own people were 
military in t^eir sjMrit and habits, and his alliance with the 
Indians commanded a larger number of those barbarous, but 
efficient auxiliaries, than could be mustered by his opponents. 
The Five Nations were almost the only Indisui allies of the 
English, while the French were connected by ties of interest ~ 
and friendship with all the innumerable hordes of the north 
and west. 

The command of Lake Champlain had been already at-> 
tained by the French, who had erected a strong fort at Crown 
Point. A chain of fortifications had been extended up the St. 
Lawrence and along the great lakes ; and this was designed 
to be continued down to the Mississippi. The execution of 
this design was hastened by an act of the English government. 
The king had granted to a corporation called the Ohio com« 
pany, a tract of 600,000 acres of land, lying in the disputed 
territory; and this company now proceeded to establish 
trading houses and survey the country. 

The governor of Canada, considering this to be an intrusion 
on the French dominions, wrote to the governors of New York 
and Pennsylvania, informing them of it, and threatening to 
seize the English traders, wherever they should be found. 
This intimation being disregarded, he seized some of the 
traders and carried them prisoners to Presque Isle, on Lake 
Erie, where he was engaged in erecting a strcmg fort. He also 
opened a communication from Presque Isle, down French 
Creek and the Alleghany river, to the Ohio, and kept it open 
by detachments of troops and by entrenchments. 

Dinwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, regarding 
these proceedings as so many acts of aggression on that co^ 
lony, laid the subject before the assembly, and despatched 
Major George Washington, (the same who afterwards became 
so nobly conspicuous in the annals of his country,) with a 
letter to the commandant of the French forces on the Ohio, 
requiring him to retire from the dominions of his Britannic 
majesty. To this letter the French officer replied that he acted 
under the orders of his general, then in Canada, and should 
hold himself responsible only to him. 

This answer being equivalent to a defiance, the Virginian 
spirit was roused, and active preparations were instantly com- 
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menced for a campaign. Early in the spring of 1754, Major 
Washington advanced with a detachment of his regiment into 
the disputed territory, where he fell in with, and defeated a 
party of hostile French and Indians. Being joined hy the re- 
mainder of his regiment, he pushed forward with the intention 
of preoccupying the post at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monouj^diela rivers; but on his march thither, he met a 
superior force of French and Indians, who attacked him in a 
hastily built stockade, and after a gallant resistance, compelled 
him to capitulate. The post, towards which he was proceeding 
had already been occupied by the French, who built there a 
strong fort, which they called Fort Du Quesne. 

Meantime the English government were not backward in 
perceiving and preparing for the approach of war. The Earl 
of Holderness, secretary of state, had written to the governors 
of the respective colonies, recommending united action, and 
directing their attention to the necessity of securing the friend- 
ship of the Five Nations ; ordering them at the same time to 
repel force by force, and, if possible, dislodge the French from 
their posts on the Ohio. 

A convention of delegates from the several colonists met 
at Albany, to treat with the Five Nations. Governor Shirley, 
of Massachusetts, embraced this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the other governors to instruct their commissioners on 
the subject of union. The delegates from Massachusetts and 
Maryland received the necessary instructions; the others 
received no direct authority for this purpose. The congress 
of delegates, however, after endeavouring to secure the friend- 
ship of the Five Nations by large presents, directed a com- 
mittee to report a plan of union. It was accordingly reported, 
and approved on the 4th of July. It provided for a grand 
council of delegates from the several legislatures, and a pre- 
sident general to be appointed by the king, and invested with 
a negative power. This council was to enact general laws for 
the union, raise money, and provide for, and regulate the 
system of general defence. 

The delegates from Connecticut dissented from this plan, 
being apprehensive of the dangerous powers vested in the 
president general. The English government disapproved of 
>the plan, on the ground that the union might eventually lead 
to a concerted system of resistance to the supremacy of 
the mother country. The scheme was therefore laid aside. 
Subsequent events proved that both objecting parties under- 
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stood full well the tendency of such a union as the one pro* 
posed. 

The ministry presented a plan of their own, which was still 
less acceptable ; and it was accordingly determined to carry 
on the war with British troops aided by such reinforcements 
as the colonies could raise. 

Early in the year 1755, General Braddock arrived from 
Europe with an army, and convened the governors of the se- 
veral provinces in Virginia, on the 14th of April, for the pur- 
pose of adopting a plan for the campaign. It was resolved to 
carry on three expeditions ; one against Fort Du Quesne, to 
be conducted by General Braddock, at the head of the British 
army and auxiliary forces from Maryland and Virginia ; a 
second against Niagara and Fort Frontignac, under die com- 
mand of Governor Shirley, his own and Pepperel's regiments 
constituting the principal force; and a third against Crown 
Point, led by Colonel William Johnson, and composed of the 
colonial troops raised in New England and New York. 

Meantime, the government of Massachusetts, having al- 
ready projected an invasion of Nova Scotia, sent out diree 
thousand men to that province, under Colonel Winidow, who 
embarked at Boston, in May ; and in the course of the month 
of June, with the loss of only three men, the English acquired 
complete possession of the whole country. This conquest was 
followed by the confiscation of the lands and moveables be- 
longing to the French inhabitants, and their dispersion through 
the English colonies ; a measure which the English consi-» 
dered necessary though severe ; inasmuch as the war, which 
ivas already commenced, would render it extremely unsafe to 
permit their continuance in Nova Scotia, or their retirement 
to Canada. No parole, nor even the oath of all^iance to 
England, had ever been found sufficiently binding on these 
people, to prevent their takii^ an active part against the 
English, whenever an opportunity was afforded. 

After the convention of governors had separated, General 
Braddock proceeded to Fort Cumberland, in the western part 
of Virginia. After waiting here some time for the residue 
of his army, he selected 1200 men, and pushing forward 
towards Fort Du Quesne, reached the Monongahela, on the 
8th of July. On the march, he was repeatedly warned to 
guard against a surprise. Washington, and the other previn- 
cial officers, advised him to send forward the provincial 
troops, to scour the woods, and look out for ambuscades* 
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But Braddock, confident in his «rwn skill and bravery, disre- 
garded their advice, and absurdly persisted in marching for- 
ward, as if no hidden enemy were to be apprehended. His 
van was composed of British troops, totally unaccustomed to 
forest warfare ; and the main body, with the artillery, Al- 
lowed at some distance. 

, When within seven miles of Fort Du Quesne, in ah open 
wood, thick set with high grass, as the troops were pressing 
boldly forward, the war whoop resounded in their ears, and a 
destructive fire was poured in upon them from thousands of 
invisible enemies. Every rock, and tree, land stump, appeared 
to conceal a marksman. The van was thrown into confusion ; 
but the main body being ordered to come up, and the fire of 
the enemy being suspended in consequence of the fall of their 
commander, they were supposed to be dispersed. But in a 
few minutes the attack was renewed with increased fury ; the 
van was driven back upon the main body; and the whole 
army was thrown into utter con^sion. The officers on 
horseback were conspicuous marks for the Indian sharp- 
shooters ; aad most of them were brought down. In a short 
time Washington was the only aide-de-camp left alive, and not 
wounded. He had two horses shot under him, and four bul- 
lets passed through his coat; but he escaped unhurt. He was 
reserved, by Providence, to perform future and more im* 
portant services. Throughout the whole of that tremendous 
scene he displayed the most perfect coolness and self-posses- 
sion. Braddock was not less undaunted. Amidst the whistl- 
ing of the Indian bullets, he endeavoured to rally his men, 
and restore order. But being totally unacquainted with the 
Indian mode of fighting, he neither allowed his men to push 
into the forest singly and attack the enemy in their own way, 
nor did he order a retreat. He endeavoured to form his 
broken troops on the spot where they were first attacked, and 
where they still remained exposed to the fire of a sheltered 
enemy. The battle lasted three hours. The general, after 
having three horses shot under him, received a mortal wound. 
The British officers fought with determined bravery ; and out 
of eighty-five, lost sixty-four of their number, killed and 
wounded. The common soldiers of the British regiments 
were so unaccustomed to this savage mode of attack, that they 
soon broke and could not be rallied ; but the provincial troops 
stood their ground coolly ; and, under the command of Colonel 
Washington, covered the retreat of their associates. 
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The Indians, attracted by the rich plunder left upon the 
field, soon gave over the pursuit. The army retreated to the 
camp of Colonel Dunbar, where Braddock died of his wounds. 
The panic of the defeated portion of the army was communi- 
cated to those troops which had been left in reserve ; and the 
whole of the British troops, after destroying the chief part of 
their stores, hastily retreated to Philadelphia; leaving the en- 
tire western frontier of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
exposed to the incursions of the savages. The settlements on 
the border were broken up, and the inhabitants driven towards 
the sea-board. Distress and dismay were universal. Such 
were the effects of the presumption and folly of one man. 
Had Braddock but listened to the prudent counsels of Wash- 
ington, the border would, probably, have been freed from the 
presence of a savage enemy; and the inhabitants might have 
held their possessions in peace. 

The two northern expeditions, though less disastrous than 
this, were both unsuccessful. The expedition of 1500 men, 
commanded by General Shirley, against Niagara, was delayed 
so that he was not able to reach Oswego, till late in August : 
while attempting to embark 600 men on the lake, his progress 
was arrested by a succession of heavy rains. The troops' 
were discouraged and the Indians dispersed. The season 
being then too far advanced for the success of the enterprise,: 
the general retired to Albany, leaving 700 men in Oswego, 
under Colonel Mercer. 

The third expedition of this campaign, that against Crown 
Point, was also delayed till the last of August. Baron Dies- 
kau, the French commander, advanced to attack Johnson, 
who was on his march to Crown Point. Colonel Williams, 
with 1000 men, was detached to meet him, but fell in the 
onset ; and his party retired. A second detachment, ordered 
forward for his support, was also driven in upon the main 
body, who awaited it, posted behind fallen trees. The French, 
who were in close pursuit of the fugitives, now halted. The 
Americans commenced an effective fire, with musketry and 
two pieces of artillery, and soon put the enemy to flight, in 
their turn. Dieskau was mortally wounded, and taken pri- 
soner. This victory re-assured the colonists, and removed the 
depression which Braddock's defeat had occasioned. Johnson 
was rewarded with 5000/. and the title of baronet. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1755, leaving the colonies 
without any important point gained, except the recovery of 
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Nova Scotia; while the French and Indians maintained com- 
plete ascendancy on the frontier ; and, by their bloody incur- 
sions, broke up the border settlements, murdering the people, 
carrying them into captivity, or driving them into the more 
thickly settled regions. This disastrous result is to be attri- 
buted to the want of union and concerted action. 

Notwithstanding these hostile operations, war had not yet 
been formally declared between France and England. This 
took place, however, in the following spring, in consequence 
of the capture of part of a French squadron, destined for 
America, by Admiral Boscawen. 

• The plan for the campaign of 1756, was similar to that of 
1755. In a grand council of war, held by General Shirley, 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America, and the 
governors .of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, it was resolved to attempt the reduction of Crown 
Point and Niagara, with the other posts on Lake Ontario, and 
of Fort Du Quesne. For this purpose it was determined to 
raise 19,000 men in America. This number was so unusually 
large, that much delay was experienced in the raising of 
recruits* A further source of difficulty was the regulation 
requiring that provincial officers should be under British 
officers when they acted together. 

While they were adjusting their claims to rank, aiid delibe- 
rating whether to attack Niagara, or Fort Du Quesne, Mont- 
calm, the successor of Dieskau, an accomplished and brave 
officer, advanced at the head of 5000 Fraich and Indians, and 
invested Oswego. The garrison consisting of 1 600 men, well 
supplied with provisions, was soon compelled to surrender ; 
and the fortress was demolished. 

This bold measure completely disconcerted the original 
plan of the campaign, and nothing was thought of now, but 
security against further losses. An invasion was expected ; 
and the colonies were urged to send forward reinforcemenits. 
To add to the distress, tibe small-pox broke out in Albany, 
and spread such alarm, that it was found necessary to garrison 
the poats in that neighbourhood with British troops, and dis- 
charge afl the provincials, except a regiment raised in New 
York. TbuBy the secmkL campaign terminated as unfortu- 
nately as the preceding one. 

The campaign of 1757 was, nevertheless, commenced with 
great zeal and activity. Lord Loudoun, the new commander* 
m-chief of the British forces, applied for 4000 men from New 
n3 
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England, which were promptly granted. A formidable fleei 
and army arrived from England ; and confident hopes were 
now entertained of the speedy downfall of the French power 
in America. It was determined to concentrate the whole dis- 
posable force upon one point — the fortress of Louisbourg, on 
the island of Cape Breton. But intelligence being received 
that an immense land and naval force had been sent out to this 
place from France, and the strength of the fortifications bein^ 
perfectly well known to the Americans, the proposed expe- 
dition was abandoned, and the British admiral and general 
returned from New England to New York. 

The French general, Montcalm, meantime determined to 
gain complete possession of Lake George. Collecting from 
the forts at Crown Point, and Ticonderoga, and from the Ca- 
nadian and Indian establishments, an army of 9000 men, he 
laid siege to Fort William Henry, a place of considerable 
strength, with a garrison of 3000 men, and urged his attack 
with so much skill and resolution, that in six days the com-^ 
mander, Colonel Monroe, was compelled to capitulate. A 
reinforcement, sent to his aid did not arrive in time. Its 
return to New York, in August, closed the military operations 
of this season. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONQUEST OF CANADA. 



At the close of the campaign of 1757, the affairs of Great 
Britain, and of her colonies in America, wore a very unpro- 
mising aspect. Three campaigns, carried on with immense 
exertion and expense, had produced nothing but disaster and 
defeat. The lakes, and the whole western arid northern border, 
were in possession of the French and Indians ; who with a 
vastly inferior forCe, had maintained their ground, and even 
extended their encroachments. The French had been suc- 
cessful everywhere. The British had everyM^iere experi- 
enced reverses. Not only in America, but in Europe and 
Asia, their arms had been unsuccessful. It was seriously ap- 
prehended that the French would make good their claim to the 
whole valley of the Mississippi, and thus fulfil tlieir design of 
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connecting Canada with Louisiana, and confining the British 
settlements to the Atlantic border. In the colonies men 
looked forward with apprehension and dismay. 

But a new era was at hand. One of those * choice and master 
spirits,' that never fail to leave their impress on their age and 
nation, had risen to the direction of affairs in Britain ; and 
summoned to his aid the best talents of the country. William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had been placed at the head of the new 
administration ; and, uniting a bold and masterly style of elo- 
quence, with consummate ability in' the management of state 
affairs, he possessed the full confidence of the nation, and the 
complete command of its resources. His plans of operation 
were grand ; and the means which he employed for their ac- 
complishment, were always adequate to their object. Supe- 
rior to the prejudices of party, he sought out and employed 
merit, wherever it could be found. His means, and his talents, 
were greater than had been possessed by any of his prede- 
cessors. 

Pitt was highly popular in America, and the confidence in- 
spired by his energy and decision, led the colonists to make 
every exertion, and every sacrifice, which the occasion re- 
quired. A circular letter of Mr. Pitt, assured the several 
governors, that, to repair past losses and disappointments, 
the cabinet was determined to send a formidable sea and land 
force to America ; and he called upon them to raise as many 
men as possible, promising all the munitions of war, and a 
future compensation for the expenses of the soldiers* wages 
and clothes. 

Massachusetts agreed to furnish 7,000 men; Connecticut 
5,000 ; New Hampshire 3,000. These troops were in the 
field in May. Meanwhile the British fleets blocked up, irt 
the French ports, the men and stores designed for Canada, or 
captured them on the sea. A powerful armament sailed from 
England. Twelve thousand men, under the command of 
General Amherst, arrived in Halifax : and soon after Major 
General Abercrombie, the commander in chief, found himself 
at the head of an army of fifty thousand men,- of whom twenty 
thousand were provincials. 

Three expeditions were proposed. One against Louis- 
bourg ; a second against Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and 
a third against Fort Du Quesne. That against Louisbourg 
consisted of 14,000 men, 20 ships of the line, and 18 frigates. 
This formidable armament arrived before Louisbourg on the 
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M of June ; and, in less than eight weeks, the S7th of Jiily> 
the fortress was surrendered. 

The expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point was 
unsuccessful. Sixteen thousand men were ordered on this 
service. They crossed Lake George in hoats ; and, landings 
on the western side, were soon engaged with the enemy* 
Lord Howe fell at the first fire. General Abercromhie pro-« 
ceeded ; and, after an action, took possession of a post neac 
Ticonderoga. On the 8th of July, he attempted to carry the 
fortress itself, by assault. But the works were strong ; and 
the commander was the able and courageous Montcalm.. 
After a contest of four hours, and the loss of 1,800 men, the 
British were compelled to retire. 

Abercromhie now detached Colonel Bradstreet, with 8,000' 
men, and eight pieces of cannon, who succeeded in capturing^ 
port Frontignac, an unimportant post, on the north side of 
Lake Ontario, garrisoned by 110 men. The fort being de« 
stroyed, Bradstreet returned to the main body ; and nothing 
further was attempted, by this division of the forces, during 
the campaign. 

The expedition against Fort du Quesne was undertaken 
by Brigadier Forbes, with 8,000 men. On arriving at the 
fort, they found it abandoned by the garrison, who had gone 
down the Ohio river in boats. The place was thenc^or- 
ward called Pittsburg, in honour of Mr. Pitt. The Indians 
came in, and entered into treaties which gave peace and secu- 
rity to the frontiers of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania- 
Two of the three objects of the campaign of 1 758 had thuft 
been accomplished. It now remained to attempt the entire 
conquest of Canada. Accordingly it was agreed, that in the 
next year, three powerful armies should enter Canada by 
different routes, and severally attack the strongholds of the 
enemy. General Wolfe, with one division, was to ascend 
the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec. Another divi- 
sion was to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and then 
descend the river and join General Wolfe before Quebec. 
The third division, under General Prideaux, was to reduce 
Niagara and Montreal, and then proceed to Quebec, the 
ultimate object of the whole force. General Amherst ad- 
vanced to Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and found those 
places abandoned. He then made an unsuccessful attempt 
to gain possession of the lake; but, after capturing two 
vessels, was obliged by storms and the advanced season of 
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the year, to return to Crown Point and go into winter quar- 
ters. Prideaux besieged Niagara ; and, being killed, the 
command devolved on Sir William Johnson, who succeeded 
in reducing the place. Neither of these armies was able to 
effect a union with General Wolfe. Fortunately he was able 
to effect the grand object, without their co-operation. 

Embarking at Louisbourg, with 8,000 men, and a formi- 
dable train of artillery, Wolfe proceeded up the St. Law- 
rence, and landed his army on the island of Orleans, near 
Quebec. The difficulties which he had to encounter were 
sufficiently great to have deterred a less ardent commander ; 
but it was a maxim of Wolfe's, that * a victorious army finds 
no difficulties.' He first attacked the French entrenchments 
at the falls of Montmorency, but without success. He then 
landed his troops in the night, and ascended a steep craggy 
cliff to an eminence, called the Heights of Abraham, in. 
rear of the city. Montcalm, the French general in chief, 
now determined to leave his camp and attack the English 
army. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of September, he drew out his 
forces, and prepared for a pitched battle. The French 
advanced to the charge with their usual spirit, and the 
action commenced with great resolution on both sides. The 
English reserved their fire till the French were within forty 
yards of them ; and then gave it with effect. Wolfe, ad- 
vancing at the head of the British grenadiers with charged 
bayonets, received a mortal wound. Monckton, who suc- 
ceeded in the command, was shot through the body ; and 
the direction of the army devolved on General Townshend. 
Montcalm also received a mortal wound; and General 
Senezergus, the second in command, also fell. The French 
were driven from the field ; and a reinforcement, brought 
forward by Bougainville, was also compelled to retire. 

It appears that, in this decisive action, the numbers on 
both sides were nearly equal. The English troops, how- 
ever, were all veterans, while those of the French com- 
mander were but half of that description. The French 
regulars were almost all destroyed, while the English loss 
was less than 600 in killed and wounded. They had to 
mourn, however, the loss of their gallant commander ; 
which was regarded as a national calamity in the mother 
country, as well as in the colonies. He received a ball in 
^is wrist at the commencement of the action ; but he wrapped 
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a handkerchief round his arm, and continued to encourage 
his men. He soon afterwards received a ball in the body, 
but also concealed this wound, and was advancing at the 
head of the grenadiers, wh^n a third bullet pierced his 
breast. In a dying state, he imwilUngly suffered himself to 
be borne to the rear, still evincing the greatest anxiety fof 
the £aite of the day. Being informed that the enemy's ranks 
were breaking, he reclined his head, from extreme faintness, 
on the arm of an oiiicer. He was soon roused by the cry, 
* They fly, they fly.' * Who fly V he exclaimed. * The 
French,' was the reply. * Then,' said the dying hero, * I die 
happy,' and almost instantly expired. How many tears have 
been shed at this simple but touching recital ! How often, 
by the firesides of the colonists, for years afterwards, has 
the touching ballad in which his gallantry and his mournful 
fate are sung, drawn forth the sympathies of the listening 
qircle. Wolfe was the favourite hero of our ancestors ; and 
his name was long cherished with grateful remembrance. 

While General Townshend was making preparations for 
the siege of Quebec, the town capitulated, on condition that 
the inhabitants should be protected in their religious and 
civil rights, till a treaty of peace should determine their 
future condition. General Murray left a garrison of 5,000 
men at Quebec, and sailed, with the fleet, and the remainder 
of the army, from the St. Lawrence. 

The campaign of 1760 was directed to the reduction of 
Montreal, and the remaining posts of the French in Canada* 
A well-concerted union of three divisions of forces, under 
Amherst, Johnson, and Haviland, secured the capitulation 
of Montreal, in September ; and all the other fortresses 
were soon after surrendered to the English. The French 
power in Canada was thus entirely overthrown ; and it 
thenceforward became a British province. 

The British arms were equally successful in other parts of 
the world. Important conquests were made in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Spain having declared war against Eng-> 
land, in 17C2, lost the important city of Havannah, while 
France was compelled to surrender Martinique, Grenada, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and all the Caribbee Islands. A 
general treaty of peace gave Britain all her conquests in 
North America, wifli the river and port of Mobile, and all 
the French territory on the eastern side of the Mississippi, 
reserving only tlie island of New Orleans. The French 
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possessions, in that quarter, were thenceforward bounded by 
the Misfi»8sippi, from its source to the river Iberville, and 
dience by a line drawn along the middle of that river, and 
of the lake» Maurepas and Pontchartrain. 

The Havannah was exchanged with Spain for the Floridas. 
The British empire, in North America, was thus not only 
extensively widened, but clearly defined by great natural 
boundaries, which bade £air to remove all future causes of 
controversy with other nations respecting their possessions 
on the continent. 

One hundred and sixty years had elapsed between the 
iir»t permanent British setdement in North America, and 
the conquest of Canada. During a great part of this pe- 
riod, England, France, and Spain, had been ccmtendmg re- 
specting the boundaries of their several possessions on the 
continent ; and the wars to which these controversies gave 
rise were of the most distressing and sanguinary character* 
Each power was willing to employ the tomahawk and scalp- 
ii^ knife of the savage in its aggressions on the others ; and 
all the barbarities of Indian warfare were thus brought home 
to the firesides of the defenceless settlers. Well might the 
inhabitants of the country now rcjoiee that the controversy 
was terminated ; and look forward with hope for a period of 
undisturbed tranquillity. 



[CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE REVOLU^riON. 



The attachment of the American colonies to the mother 
country was never stronger than at the close of the French 
war, which terminated in the conquest of Canada. To the 
natural ties of brotherhood were superadded the strongest 
feelii^ ef mutual regard, arising from a participation in 
common dangers and a common victory. The colonists 
were proud of their descent from British ancestors, and their 
connection with one of the most powerful nations of Europe* 
They were also fiiUy sensible of die value of English liberty ; 
and every colonist believed himself to be equally entitled 
with bis brethren on the opposite side of the Atlantic to all 
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the essential rights of a British subject. The habits of 
the early settlers, and many circumstances in the history 
of their descendants, had led them to study with attention 
and lively interest the principles of political liberty, and 
to watch, with the most jealous vigilance, against every en- 
croachment of arbitrary power. The degree of authority 
which might be legally exercised over the colonies by the 
parent state, had never « been very clearly defined. The 
doctrine prevailed in England, that parliament had the power 
of binding them in all cases whatever. In America this had 
been repeatedly and publicly denied. 

In New England, the c6lonial assemblies were supposed 
to possess every legislative power not expressly surrendered. 
This, however, had been modified into an admission that 
parliament might regulate commerce, but not the internal 
affairs of the colonies. As early as 1692, the general court 
of Massachusetts passed an act, denying the right of any 
other legislature to lay a tax on the colony ; and, not long 
afler, the same denial was extended, by the assembly of 
New York, to all legislation over the colony. These acts 
were disapproved, and expressly denied in England, in 
1696; and the power of parliament to regulate certain in- 
ternal affairs of the colonies, had been established by usage. 
In the middle and southern colonies, while the power of 
general legislation was admitted to belong to parliament, 
that of direct internal taxation was denied. Schemes for 
taxing the colonies by authority of parliament had been 
formed in 1739, and again in 1754; but, from temporary 
causes, they had been abandoned. 

The expenses of the recent war had rendered necessary a 
great addition to the usual taxes of the English nation. Ap- 
prehensive of rendering themselves unpopular, by pressing 
too severely on the resources of the people at home, the 
ministry directed their attention to the North American 
colonies, and determined to revive the scheme for raising a 
revenue from that source. Mr. Grenville, first commissioner 
of the treasury (1763), introduced a resolution, which was 
passed, without much debate, declaring that it would be 
proper to impose certain stamp duties on the colonies. The 
actual imposition of them was deferred till the next year. 

At the same time, other resolutions were passed, imposing 
new duties on the trade of the colonies ; those on the com- 
merce with the French and Spanish colonies amounted to a 
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prohibition of fair trade, and the regulations for collecting 
them were calculated to prevent the smuggling which had 
hitherto been overlooked, or connived at. All the naval 
officers, on the American station, were converted into re- 
venue officers ; and many seizures were made. The for- 
feitures were ordered to be decided on by courts of vice- 
admiralty; as if the government distrusted the impartiality 
of the ordinary tribunals. 

These acts were received in the colonies with a general 
feeling of indignation. Treated hitherto with comparative, 
kindness and indulgence, the people could not fail to per- 
ceive Uiat such measures were harsh and coercive. They 
were, in fact, not less impolitic than unkind ; for it could 
not reasonably be expected that those communities, who had 
been left to grow in the free air of independence in child- 
hood, and had acted as the allies of the parent state in youth, 
would submit to a system of unbending restraint, when they 
had attained to the strength and maturity of manhood. 
Parliament should have understood, that while the colonies 
were becoming more and more jealous of their rights, they 
were also becoming sensible of their power. If they had 
learned the lesson of civil freedom from the Pilgrims, 
they had also learned the art of war from the French and 
Indians. 

The resolution to lay a duty on stamps was particularly 
odious in the colonies ; and the right of parliament to im- 
pose taxes on the colonies for the express purpose of raising 
a revenue was strongly and universally denied. Petitions to 
the king, and memorials to parliament, against the measure, 
were sent in from several of the provincial assemblies. The 
agent of Massachusetts, in England, was instructed to use 
his utmost endeavours to prevent the passing of the stamp 
act ; and associations were entered into, in various parts of 
the country, to diminish the use of British manufactures. 

These, and other measures of the same tendency, did not 
prevent the ministry of Great Britain from persisting in their 
determination ; and, accordingly, in the spring of 1765, the 
famous Stamp Act was passed; not, however, without a 
spirited opposition from the minority. The act provided, 
that contracts, bills, notes of hand, and other legal docu- 
ments, should be written on stamped paper, which the 
British government was to furnish at certain high prices, or 
that these contracts, &c. should not be valid in law. It was 
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a direct, and a very heavy tax, on almost every transaction 
in business. 

The passing of this law excited the most serious alarm 
throughout the colonies* It was perceived at once to be the 
commencement of a system of extortion, which would ieav^ 
the people nothing which they could securely call their own. 
It therefore became necessary to resist its execution or 
procure its repeal, or to give up all claims to civil liberty. 

Combinations were immediately formed against the execu- 
tion of the law ; and every exertion was made by the popu- 
lar leaders to impress on the public mind the fatal conse- 
quences of submitting to it. The assembly of Virginia, on 
motion of the celebrated Patrick Henry, passed resolu* 
tions, declaring the exclusive right of that assembly to lay 
taxes and impositions on the inhabitants of the colony. 
Other colonial legislatures passed similar resolutions. The 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, perceiving the 
necessity of combined action, recommended a congress of 
deputies, from all the colonial assemblies, to meet at New 
York on the first Monday in October. Meantime the pres9 
was not idle ; and the popular clamour was so urgent that 
nearly all the stamp officers were compelled to resign. 

The first continental congress met at the time appointed. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Three Lower Counties on the 
Delaware, and South Carolina, were represented. Timothy 
Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was chosen president. Their 
first measure was a declaration of the rights and grievances 
of the colonists. In this important state paper> they as- 
serted their title to all the rights and liberties of natural- 
born subjects within the kingdom of Great Britain ; the 
chief of which are the exclusive power to tax themselves 
and the trial by jury ; both of which had been invaded by 
the recent acts of parliament ; and the tendency of these 
ac^ to subvert their rights and liberties were clearly pointed 
out. They also addressed a petition to the king, and a me- 
morial to each house of parliament. 

These papers were temperate and respectjful, but firm; 
expressing the attachment of the colonies to the mother 
country,^ but earnestly declaring their rights. After recom- 
mending to the several coloniea to appoint special agents for 
obtaining a redress of giiievances, and transmitting a copy of 
tli^ir proceedings to eftch cplony, t)ie, congress adjourned. 
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' Meantime the people formed associations to encourage 
domestic manufactures and the raising of sheep, in order to 
dispense with the usual supplies from England ; and, to 
avoid using stamps, law proceedings were suspended, and 
arbitrations resorted to. Some riotous and disorderly pro- 
ceedings took place, which resulted in the destruction of 
property, and much insult and abuse to obnoxious supporters 
of the British government. 

While these things were passing in America, a complete 
change took place in the ministry of Great Britain. Mr. 
Pitt, in parliament, openly condemned the stamp act, and re- 
commended its immediate repeal ; asserting that parliament 
had no right to tax the colonies. The late ministers opposed 
this opinion, and predicted a revolution. After a highly- 
spirited debate, the stamp act was repealed ; but, at the 
same time, a declaratory act was passed, asserting the right 
of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

In America the news of the repeal of the stamp act was 
received with the liveliest expressions of joy and gratitude. 
Public thanksgivings were oiFered in the churches. The 
importation of British goods was again encouraged; and 
the home-spun dresses being given to the poor, the people 
once more appeared clad in the products of the mother 
country. The declaratory act, asserting the supremacy of 
parliament, being considered a mere salvo to wounded pride, 
was little regarded ; and the colonies believed that the 
attempt to force direct internal taxes would not again b6 
made. 

A circular letter was addressed by secretary Conway, to 
the governors of the several colonies, in which he censured 
the colonists in mild terms for the late disturbances, but at 
the same time required compensation to be made to those 
who had suffered by the riots, which had taken place at 
Boston and New York, in the summer of 1765. In June, 
1766, this letter was laid before the assembly of Massachu- 
setts, by Governor Bernard, accompanied by such remarks^ 
that the assembly thought proper to delay the act of indem- 
nity till December, and then to accompany it with a general 
pardon to all offenders in the late riots. This act was dis- 
allowed by the king and council, on the ground, that the 
pardoning power belonged exclusively to the crown. This, 
however, did not prevent the act from taking effect. Go-^ 
vernor Bernard was naturally haughty and tyrannical, and 
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delighted to thwart the legislature in all their proceedings. 
His conduct exasperated the popular party, and confirmed 
them in their opposition. 

In New York, the legislature voluntarily compensated the 
sufferers by the riots ; but refused to execute an act of par- 
liament, called the Mutiny Act, for quartering the king's 
troops upon them ; because it appeared to involve the prin- 
ciple of taxation. The same thing was refused by the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts for the same reason. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the British cabinet. 
William Pitt came into power with a ministry composed of 
different parties, and under their auspices a new act of par- 
liament was passed, laying a tax on glass, paper, pasteboard, 
white and red lead, painters' colours and tea, imported into 
the colonies. Pitt was at this time confined by sickness in 
the country. 

The refusal of the legislatures of New York and Massa- 
chusetts to execute the mutiny act, being disapproved by 
the ministry and parliament, an act was passed restraining 
the legislature of New York from passing any law whatever 
until they furnished the king's troops with all that was re- 
quired by the mutiny act. At the same time commissioners 
were appointed for executing the revenue laws, in a more 
speedy and effectual manner than had hitherto been done. 

The reception of these laws in America was anything but 
cordial. All minds were at once employed in considering, 
and all pens in defending, the rights which they invaded. 
The legislature of New York granted the required supplies ; 
but in Massachusetts the spirit of resistance was again 
awakened, and displayed itself particularly in opposition to 
the required grants of money for the maintenance of crown 
officers. The legislature addressed a circular to the other 
colonies, stating the difHculties to be apprehended from the 
late acts of parliament, and calling upon them for their co- 
operation in measures for obtaining redress. 

On receiving information of this proceeding, the ministry 
were alarmed at the prospect it presented of a new combi- 
nation among the colonies, and Lord Hillsborough, secretary 
of state, wrote to the governor of Massachusetts requiring 
it to be rescinded. This order the legislature, in June» 
1768, refused to comply with, declaring their right to pe- 
tition for redress of grievances, and to call on the other 
colonies to unite with them for the same purpose. On the 
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question to rescind, James Otis, Of Boston, said, * When 
Lord Hillsborough knows that We will not rescind our acts, 
let him apply to parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain 
rescind their measures, or they are lost for ever.' On re- 
ceiving information of the decision of the house. Governor 
Bernard dissolved the assembly. 

The other colonies were equally refractory. The assem- 
blies of Maryland, New York, Delaware, Virginia, and 
Georgia, expressed their sentiments respecting Lord Hills- 
borough's letter in decided language. 

In the meantime, Lord Chatham had retired from office, 
and Lord North was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A new office was created— that of secretary of state for the' 
colonies, to which Lord Hillsborough was appointed. This 
circumstance shewed the importance attached to colonial 
affairs by the British government. 

The colonists were adopting various measures of their 
own for procuring a redress of grievances. Finding their 
petitions and remonstrances to the king and parliament dis- 
regarded, they had recourse to the old measure of combining 
in a determination not to import British goods ; a measure 
highly injurious to the interests of the commercial class of 
the mother country. Boston, as usual, took the lead ; and 
in one of those famous town meetings, which have given to 
Fanueil Hall the name of the * Cradtle of Liberty,* it was 
resolved to encourage domestic manufactures, and to pur- 
chase no article of foreign growth or manufacture, but such 
as were absolutely indispensable. New York and Philadel- 
phia followed the example, and ii a short time, th6 mer- 
chants themselves formed associations to import nothing 
from Grreat Britain but articles that necessity required. 

The board of commissioners of customs, appointed by the 
late act of parliament, entered upoti the duties of their office 
at Boston. From the excitement existing at that plac6, A 
collision between them and the p€()ple was daily exp^t^ted. 
This was soon brought on by the seizure of Mr. Hancock's 
oloop Liberty, for a violation of the revenue law8« Jdhn 
Hancock, though a merchant of great wealth, wds attached 
to the popular cause ; and this circumstance, together with 
the hatred entertained for the retenue collectors, feerved td 
heighten their indignation on this occasion. Supposing that 
the sloop w6uld not be safe at the wharf in their custody, 
the custom-house officers had solicited aid from a 6hip o^ 
o3 
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war, lying in the harbour, and the sloop was cut from her 
fastening, and brought under the guns of the ship. It was 
to prevent this removal that the mob had collected. Many 
of the officers were wounded in the scuffle, and the multitude 
being baffled in their attempts to retain the sloop at the 
wharf, repaired to the houses of the collector, and other 
officers of the customs, where they committed acts of vio- 
lence and injury to their property. This riotous disposition 
lasting for several days, the commissioners of customs ap- 
plied for protection to the governor ; but he, not being able 
to protect them, advised them to remove from Boston ; they 
consequently retired first, on board the Romney man-of^ 
war, and afterwards to Castle William. 

The rioters were prosecuted ; but the prosecutions could 
not be successfully carried on, in consequence of the public 
excitement. About this time, some seamen were impressed, 
in Boston, by order of the officers of the Romney. A town 
meeting being called, in consequence of this aggression, a 
petition full of complaints of repeated outrages, and praying 
for redress, was sent to the governor. The general court of 
Massachusetts having been dissolved by governor Bernard^ 
who refused to €0|ivene it again without the king's command, 
a convention wa9 9«sembled at Boston, composed of dele- 
gates from the several towns in the colony, to deliberate on 
constitutional measure^ of redress. They disclaimed legis- 
lative authority, bat petitioned the governor to assemble the 
general court, pr.ofessed their ioyalty, wrote to the agent of 
the province in j^ngland^ stating the character in which they 
met; and, after reeommending patience and order to the 
people, dissi^ved the session. 

The day before ^e convention rose, two regiments, which 
had been detached by general Gage, arrived under convoy 
at Nantaeket road. Next day, the fleet was brought to 
anchor near Castle William. Having taken a station which 
commanded the town, the ships having their broadsides 
towards it, the troops landed to the number of seven hun- 
dred men, and marched with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets, martial music, and the usual military parade, to 
the common. In the evening the selectmen of Boston were 
ordered to quarter the two regiments in the town ; but they 
absolutely refused. A temporary shelter was permitted, 
however, to one regiment, without its camp equipage, in 
Fanueil Hall. The next day, the state house was opened 
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for the soldiers by the order of the governor, and two field- 
pieces, with the main guard, were stationed just in its front. 

This was regarded by the people as a peculiar outrage. 
The very temple of liberty was profaned by the presence of 
armed soldiers. The council chamber having been reserved, 
the members of that body were compelled to pass guards of 
soldiery in order to reach their place of meeting. The 
common was covered with tents. Soldiers were constantly 
marching through the streets ; and sentinels challenged the 
inhabitants as they passed. The Sabbath was profaned, and 
the devotion of the sanctuary disturbed by the sound of 
martial music. The place had all the appearance of a gar- 
rison town. The people felt the insult, but were by no 
means intimidated, and when a requisition was made for 
barracks for the troops, the council declined to furnish them, 
lest by so doing they might seem to adopt a measure of 
submission. In a few weeks a fresh reinforcement of troops 
ariived, under Colonels Mackay and Pomeroy. 

Parliament, meantime, resolved to persevere in the system 
of coercion, and united in an address to the king expressing 
their satisfaction at the measures which he had pursued, 
giving assurance of their support, and beseeching him to 
direct the governor of Massachusetts to institute an inquiry 
into all acts of treason committed in that colony since 1767, 
and to send the offenders to England for trial. 

Nothing could have been done more effectually to irritate 
the people than this resolution. The general court of Mas- 
sachusetts was not in session when it reached America ; but 
the house of burgesses of Virginia passed resolutions, as- 
serting the exclusive right of taxing the colony and the right 
of trial by jury in the vicinage ; and ordered their speaker 
to transmit copies of the resolutions to the other colonies. 
An address to the king, of the usual tenor, was also voted. 
The governor, on learning the character of these proceed- 
ings, dissolved the assembly. This measure only inflamed 
the spirit of opposition; the assembly was immediately 
convened, at a private house, and unanimously resolved on 
agreements not to import British goods, similar to those 
which had been entered into at the north. 

The general court of Massachusetts was convened on the 
30th of May, 1769; and, afler some altercation with the go- 
vernor, concerning the subjects of legislation, it was removed 
to Cambridge. On the 6th of July, the governor made a re- 
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quisition for funds to defray the expenses of the troops in 
Boston, which was decisively refused ; and resolutions were 
passed at the same time, recommending assemblies of the 
people in the several towns, to petition for redress of griev- 
ances and declaration of rights. The governor then pro* 
rogued the general court, to meet at Boston, on the 10th of 
January. 

On the first of August, governor Bernard was recalled,* 
leaving the administration of the province in the hands of 
lieutenant governor Hutchinson. The people, on his de- 
parture, manifested their joy by ringing the bells, firing guns^ 
covering their liberty tree with flags, and kindling a great 
bonfire on Fort Hill. 

In 1770, Lord North was appointed prime minister. His 
first measure was partly conciliatory ; it was a repeal of th^ 
port duties ; but with the exception of the duty on tea. This 
lefl the assertion of the right of taxation in full force ; and of 
course was wholly unsatisfactory to the colonists. 

The presence of the military in Boston too, still served to 
keep alive the animosity of the people, who were constantly 
brought into unpleasant collision with these unwelcome and 
uninvited guests. On the evening of the 5th of March, 1 770; 
an affray took place in King-street, now called State-street, 
in which a small detachment of soldiers, under the command 
of Captain Preston, after being assaulted with snow balls and 
other missiles, and one of them struck with a dub, fired upon 
the populace, killing three men, mortally wounding two, and 
slightly wounding several others. 

The drums were instantly heard beating to arms ; thousands 
of the people assembled, and seeing the dead bodies of their 
fellow citizens who had fallen in the cause of liberty, they 
resolved on a general attack upon the soldiery. The lieute- 
nant governor being sent for, addressed the people from the 
balcony of the state house, and at length prevailed upon theni 
peaceably to disperse. The next day, Captain Preston and 
his party of soldiers were committed to prison, to await the 
course of law; and the troops were all withdrawn from the 
town to Castle William. 

Those who had fallen in this affair, were honoured with A 
public funeral of great pomp and solemnity. The shops were 
closed ; the bells of Boston and the neighbouring towns were 
tolled ; and an immense number of citizens followed the first 
martyrs of the opening revolution to their final resting place* 
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Captain Preston and his soldiers were brought to trial some 
time after. Six weeks were spent in examining witnesses 
and hearing counsel; and John Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
who were distinguished leaders of the popular party, exerted 
themselves with great ability in defence of the accused. The 
captain and six of the men were acquitted; and two were 
found guilty of man-slaughter. This result was highly 
honourable to the distinguished counsel and to the impartial 
tribunal of the colony. 

The occurrences of 1771, were not important. Hutchin- 
son, the lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, was appointed 
governor ; and used his prerogative of adjourning the general 
court from Boston to Cambridge and Salem, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the members. 

In 1772, a bold act of hostility was committed in Rhode 
Island, which greatly exasperated the British ministry. Lieu- 
tenant Doddington, who commanded the revenue schooner 
Gaspee, had become very obnoxious to the people of that 
colony, by his extraordinary zeal in the execution of the re- 
venue laws. On the 9th of June, the Providence packet was 
sailing into the harbour of Newport, and Lieutenant Dod- 
dington thought proper to require the captain to lower his 
colours. This being refused, as degrading, the Gaspee fired 
at the packet, to bring her to : the American captain, however, 
still holding his course and keeping in shoal water, contrived 
to run the schooner aground in the chase. As the tide was 
ebbing, the Gaspee was set fast for the night, during which, a 
number of fishermen, aided by some of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Providence, manned some boats and boarded 
the Gaspee. The lieutenant was wounded in the affray ; but, 
with everything belonging to him, he, with his crew, was care- 
fully conveyed on shore. The vessel, with her stores, was 
then burned, and the party returned home. A reward of five 
hundred pounds, offered by the governor, and every exertion 
to discover the perpetrators of this bold action, were ineffec- 
tual. The people were banded together by a principle of re- 
sistance to tyranny which neither threats nor promises could 
shake. 

Committees of correspondence were this year organised in 
the several towns of Massachusetts, for the purpose of secur- 
ing concert of action, in their measures of opposition, and, 
in 1773, at the suggestion of the house of burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, standing committees were appointed by the different 
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colonial assemblies ; and by this means a confidentml com- 
munication and interchange of opinions was kept up between 
the colonies. 

Lord Dartmouth, who was supposed to entertain favourable 
views towards the colonists, having succeeded Lord Hillsbo- 
rough, as secretary of state for the colonies, the legislature of 
Massachusetts addressed a letter to him, expressing a desire 
for complete reconciliation. This, however, was ineffectuaU 
Neither the British cabinet, nor the nation, was disposed to 
recede from the ground they had taken. 

About this time, a discovery was made, which caused A 
great deal of excitement in New England. Doctor Franklin^ 
the agent of Massachusetts in England, obtained possession 
of the letters which had been addressed by governor Hut- 
chinson and lieutenant governor Oliver, to the department 
of state, and sent them to the general court. They were evi- 
dently designed to induce the ministry to persist in their ob- 
lioxious measures. They represented the patriots as a mere 
faction who were not countenanced by the mass of the people, 
and who were emboldened by the weakness of the means 
used to restrain them» More vigorous measures were recom- 
mended ; and, among the rest, a plan for altering the charters 
of the colonies, and making the high officers dependent solely 
on the crown for their salaries. 

The assembly passed a vote of censure on the writers of 
these letters; and petitioned the king to remove them for 
ever from the government of the colony. This petition was 
disapproved ; but Hutchinson was soon after removed and 
General Gage appointed to succeed him. 

'the effect of this disclosure of the treachery of Hutchinson 
and Oliver was electrifying. The passions of the people 
were inflamed by it to the highest pitch ; and their expectation 
of a better understanding with the government, was greatly 
diminished by the conviction that traitors among them were 
engaged in misrepresenting the state of the country and their 
own dispositions to the ministry. 

The duties on other importations excepting tea, had been 
removed ; and an alteration, corresponding to this change, 
had been made by the colonists in their non-importation 
agreements. Tea, therefore, remained the only prohibited 
article. Great quantities of it had accumulated in the ware- 
houses of the East India Company ; and, as none was ordered 
by the colonial merchants, it was determined to send it ove^ 
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on consignment. The company were allowed to export it 
from England free of duty, so that, although the obnoxious 
duty on its importation into the colonies still remained, it was 
offered at lower prices than in former times. Confident of 
finding a market, at these reduced prices, the company sent 
large cargoes to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and 
Boston. The inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia sent 
the ships back to London, ' and they sailed up the Thames, 
to proclaim to all the nation, that New York and Pennsyl- 
vania would not be enslaved.' The people of Charleston un- 
loaded the tea, and stored it in cellars, where it perished. 

The Boston people disposed of the article in a more sum-? 
mary way. Before the vessels arrived with it, a town meeting 
was held to devise measures for preventing the landing and 
sale of the tea. The agreement not to use it was renewed ; 
and a committee was chosen to request the consignees not to 
unlade or sell it. They referred the matter to the merchants 
who were to take charge of it ; but received for answer, that 
they could make no promises, because they had received no 
orders on the subject. When the tea arrived, another meeting 
was called, 'to make a united and successful resistance to 
this last and worst measure of the administration.* People 
came in from the adjoining towns in such numbers, that it was 
found necessary to adjourn the meeting from Fanueil Hall 
to a large church. Here it was voted to use all lawful means 
to prevent the landing of the tea, and to procure its return to 
England. Afler several days spent in negotiations, the con- 
signees reusing to return it, and the governor to order a 
pass to be given for the vessels to sail, a number of men, dis- 
guised as Mohawk Indians, proceeded to the vessels lying at 
the wharf with the tea on board, raised the hatches, took out 
the chests, and afler breaking them opeut quietly emptied 
their whole contents into the dock. The number of men 
concerned in this business was about fifty; but for many 
years afterwards it was not known who they were. This was 
the most cool and determined defiance of the government 
which had yet been hazarded. The crisis which it tended to 
bring about appears to have been apprehended, and was de- 
liberately met. Josiah Quincy jun., a leading statesman of 
the time, warned the citizens, in town meeting, 'that the spirit 
then displayed and the sentiments then avowed should be such 
as they should be ready to approve and maintain at any future 
day. For to retreat from the ground they should then take, 
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would bring disgrace on themselves, and ruin on the country.' 
He by no means overrated the importance of the position at 
that time assumed. 

The intelligence of this proceeding excited a great sensa- 
tion in England. It was communicated to parliament, in a 
message from the crown; and excited strong indignation 
against the colonies. Both houses expressed their approbation 
of the king's measures, and promised their support in main- 
taining his authority. A bill was brought in for discontinuing 
the lading and shipping of goods, wares and merchandise at 
Boston or the harbour thereof, and for the removal of the 
custom house, with its dependencies, to the town of Salem. 
This bill was to continue in force, not only until compensation 
should be made to the East India company for the damage 
sustained, but until the king should declare himself satisfied, 
as to the restoration of peace and good order in Boston. It 
passed almost without opposition. 

This was followed by another bill, subverting the charter 
of Massachusetts, and vesting in the crown, the appointment 
of the counsellors, magistrates and other officers of the co- 
lony, to hold office during the king's pleasure. 

Next, followed a bill for transporting persons accused of 
sedition, treason, &c., to some other colony or to England for 
trial. After this, came the * Quebec Bill,' extending the ter- 
ritory of Canada so as to include Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, and vesting the government of that province in a 
legislative council appointed by the crown. 

The measures of hostility towards Massachusetts were in- 
tended to break the union of the colonies, and detach the 
others frofn her. But it had a directly opposite effect. The 
other colonies were unanimously determined not to desert 
their champion in the hour of peril ; and the union was firmly 
cemented by the very measures intended to effect its dis- 
solution. 

When the intelligence of the Boston Port Bill reached that 
place, a town meeting was called, in which the unconquerable 
spirit of the inhabitants was clearly manifested. They passed 
resolutions expressing their opinion of the impolicy, injustice 
and inhumanity of the act, from which they appealed to God 
and to the world; and inviting the other colonies to join them 
in an agreement to stop all imports and exports to and from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, until the act 
should be repealed. 
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The same spirit was manifested throughout the country. 
Addresses were sent to the Bostonians from every part of the 
country, expressing sympathy in their afflictions, exhorting 
them to persevere in their course, and assuring them, that 
they were regarded as suffering in the common cause. A day 
of fasting, prayer, and humiliation, was appointed in all the 
cplonies, and a general congress of deputies from each was 
proposed. About the same time, General Gage arrived i|i 
Boston to assume the government of the province. 

The general court, convened by the governor at Salem, ap- 
pointed delegates for the congress ; and the other colonies 
followed their example. The legislature of Massachusetts 
also passed resolutions, recommending to the people to re- 
nounce the consumption of tea and all kinds of British goods 
until the grievances of the colonies should be redressed. The 
governor, learning how the house was employed, sent his se- 
cretary to dissolve the assembly ; but he was refused admit- 
tance, aQd read the order of dissolution aloud on the staircase. 
Next day the people of Salem sent an address to the governor, 
spurning the offers of advantages made to them at the expense 
of Boston. 

Rough drafts of the law, subverting the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, were now received ; and by way of reply the com- 
mittee of correspondence in Bo9ton framed an agreement, enr 
titled ' a solemn league and covenant,' to suspend all com- 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain and all consumption of 
its products, until the obnoxious laws should be repealed ; 
and threatening to publish the names of all who refused to 
conform to this agreement. 

General Gage issued a proclamation denouncing this act, 
and threatening punishment; but his threats were utterly dis- 
regarded. 

On the 4th of September, 1774, the continental congress 
assembled at Philadelphia. Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, 
was chosen president, and Charles Thompson secretary. It 
was then determined that each colony should have one vote ; 
and that their proceedings, except such as they might deter- 
mine to publish, should be kept secret. 

Resolutions were passed approving the conduct of the 
people of Massachusetts in resisting the encroachments of 
arbitrary power, 'and trusting that the effect of the united 
efforts of North America in their behalf, will carry such con- 
viction to the British nation, of the unwise, unjust, and ruin-* 
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OU8 policy of the present administratioir, as quickly to fntra- 
duce better men, and wiser measures.' Contributions from all 
the colonies, for supplying the necessities, and relieving the 
distresses af the Boston people, were also resolved on. Reso« 
lutions against the importation and use of British goods, and 
forbidding exports to Great Britain, Ireland, and the West 
Indies, were also passed, and notwithstanding their want of 
legal sanction, they were strictly obeyed by the people. 

A Declaration of Rights was also voted, stating the precise 
ground taken by the colonies, in the contest ; and asserting 
rights which had not been maintained at its commencement. 

The congress also voted several addresses: one to the 
people of Great Britain ; another to the inhabitants of Canada ; 
and a third to the American people ; and a petition to the 
king. The state papers, emanating from this congiress, have 
been pronounced, by competent authority, to be masterpieces 
of political wisdom, dignity, and moral courage. The Earl of 
Chatham compared them with the celebrated writings of 
Greece and Rome of a similar character, and gave them the 
preference. They were read and admired in all parts of 
Europe ; and enlisted the friends of liberty throughout the 
civilised world in the cause of American liberty. 

In America they were received with more intense interest ; 
and their immediate effect was to rouse every friend of the 
common cause to exertion.. The whole country resounded 
with the din of martial preparation. Companies of volunteers 
were organised in every city and village. Munitions of war 
were treasured up and concealed from the eyes of the myr- 
midons of go vernment ; contributions of money, ammunition, 
and provisions, were cheerfully made, and persons of ev,ery 
age and rank were roused into the liveliest enthusiasm in the 
sacred cause of liberty. 

When General Gage attempted to introduce the new system 
of government in Massachusetts, he found himself unable to 
effect his object. The new counsellors, appointed by the 
crown, were compelled to resign their ofHces, by threats of 
popular violence ; and the judicial proceedings were prevented 
by the crowd of people, who filled the cou^t-house and de- 
clared their determination to submit to none but the ancient 
laws and usages of the country. 

. Gage, upon this demonstration of popular feeling, raised 
fortifications on Boston Neck ; and, seizing the ammunition 
and stores, contained in the provincial arsenal and magazines, 
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at Cambridge and Charlestown, conveyed them to Boston. 
The people were with difficulty restrained from attempting 
their recovery by force ; and in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, the powder belonging to the government was seized 
by the people. 

In the meantime, the parliament of Great Britain was ap- 
prised of the proceedings of the colonists ; and severe censure 
Was passed upon them in the king^s speech and the addresses 
in answer to him. Lord Chatham, then in the decline of life, 
afler demonstrating the impossibility of subjugating America, 
brought forward a bill for composing all difficulties and dis- 
putes, which was promptly and decisively rejected. A bill 
was then passed for restraining the trade and commerce of 
the New England provinces, and prohibiting them from car- 
rying on the fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland. While 
this bill was pending, Lord North suddenly brought forward 
what he considered a conciliatory measure. It proposed, that 
parliament should forbear to tax' any colony, which should 
tax itself in such a sum as would be perfectly satisfactory. 
Its obvious design to separate the colonies from each other, 
caused it to be received by them with universal scorn and 
derision. 

When the bill restraining the trade of New England had 
passed, information was received, that the middle and 
southern colonies were supporting their northern friends in 
every measure of opposition. In consequence of this intel- 
ligence, the same restrictions were extended, by a second bill, 
to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Delaware. New York and North Carolina es- 
caped, on the ground of their supposed dissent from the 
opposition. 

The reception of these laws in America seems to have con- 
vinced the people that there was no hope of redress by peaceful 
or constitutional measures. Their addresses, remonstrances, 
and petitions, had been treated with contempt; and when 
they had hoped for a considerate hearing of their defence, 
they had only received a fresh accumulation of wrongs and 
insults. All now looked forward to a fearful contest. The 
terrible calm, that precedes a storm, settled darkly over the 
continent, and thunders of vengeance muttered in the dis- 
tance. The crisis was at hand. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

It seems to have been the determination of the people of 
New England, that whenever actual hostilities should com- 
mence, the royal party should be the aggressors. With their 
habitual reverence for law and justice, they resolved to place 
their adversaries in the wrong, and to keep the right on their 
own side. It was equally their determination to repel with 
firmness the first hostile attack which should be made. An 
occasion was soon furnished in which these principles of action 
were put to the test. 

On the evening preceding the 19th of April, 1775, General 
Gage detached Lieutenant Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, 
with 800 grenadiers and light infantry, to destroy some mili- 
tary stores which had been collected at Concord, about 18 
miles from Boston. Information of this movement was sent 
into the country by Dr. Warren, and the whole surrounding 
country was soon in arms, and marching in small parties, to- 
wards the scene of action. 

When the British troops reached Lexington, about 5 o'clock 
in the morning, a small body of militia was paraded in front 
of the meeting house. Major Pitcairn, who led the van, rode 
up, calling out 'Disperse, rebels, disperse.* His soldiers 
rushed forward with loud huzzas, and commenced a scattering 
fire. This was soon followed by a general discharge, which 
continued until the militia retreated. Eight men were killed 
and a considerable number wounded. The main body now 
proceeded to Concord and destroyed the stores. 

The subsequent events of the day are thus described by 
Mr. Everett. 

* On arriving at Concord, it was the first care of the British 
commander to cut off the approach of the Americans from the 
neighbouring towns, by destroying or occupying the bridges. 
A party was immediately sent to the south bridge, and tore it 
up. A force of six companies, under Captain Parsons and 
Lowrie, was sent to the north bridge. Three companies under 
Captain Lowrie was left to guard- it, and three under Captain 
Parsons proceeded to Colonel Barrett's house, in search of 
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^rdvincial stores. While they were engaged on that errand, 
the militia of Concord, joined by their brave brethren from 
the neighbouring towns, gathered on the hill opposite the 
north bridgei under the command of Colonel Robinson and 
Major Buttrick. The British companies at the bridge were 
now apparently bewildered with the perils of their situation, 
and began to tear up the planks of the bridge ; not remem- 
bering that this would expose their own party then at Colonel 
Barrett's, to certain and entire destruction. 

* The Americans, on the other hand, resolved to keep open 
the communication with the town, and perceiving the attempt, 
which was made to destroy the bridge, were immediately put 
in motion, with orders not to give the first fire. They draw 
near to the bridge, the Acton company in front, led on by the 
gallant Davis. Three alarm guns were fired into the water, 
by the British, without arresting the march of the citizens* 
The signal for a general discharge was then made ; — a British 
soldier stepped from the ranks and fired at Major Buttrick, The 
ball passed between his arm and his side, and slightly wounded 
Mr, Luther Blanchard, who stood near him. A volley in- 
stantly followed, and Captain Davis was shot through the 
heart, gallantly marching at the head of the Acton militia 
against the choice troops of the British line. A private of his 
company, Mr. Hosmer of Acton, also fell at his side. 

' A general action now ensued, which terminated in the re« 
treat of the British party, after the loss of several killed and 
wounded, toward the centre of the town, followed by the brave 
band, who had driven them from their post. The advance 
party of British at Colonel Barrett's was thus left to its fate \ 
and nothing would have been more easy than to effect its en- 
tire destruction. But the idea of a declared war had yet 
scarcely forced itself, with all its consequences, into the minda 
of our countrymen; and these advanced companies were 
allowed to return unmolested to the main band. 

' It was now twelve hours since the first alarm had been 
given, the evening before, of the meditated expedition. The 
swift watches of that eventful night had scatterejd the tidings 
far and wide ; and widely as they spread, the people rose in 
their strength. The genius of America, on this the morning 
of her emancipation, had sounded her horn over the plains 
and upon the mountains ; and the indignant yeomanry of the 
land, armed with the weapons which had done service in their 
fathers' hands, poured to the spot where this new and strange 
p3 
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tragedy was acting. The old New England drums, tbat had 
beat at Louisburgh, at Quebec, at Martinique, at the Havannah, 
Were now sounding on all the roads to Concord. There were 
officers in the British line, that knew the sound ; they had 
heard it, in the deadly breach, beneath the black, deep-throated 
engines of the French and Spanish castles. • 

* With the British it was a question no longer of protracted 
hostility, nor even of halting long enough to rest their ex- 
hausted troops, after a weary night's march, and all the labour, 
confusion, and distress of the day's efforts. Their dead were 
hastily buried in the public square ; their wounded placed in 
the vehicles which the town afforded ; and a flight commenced, 
to which the annals of British warfare will hardly afford a 
parallel. 

' On all the neighbouring hills were multitudes from the sur- 
rounding country, of the unarmed and infirm, of women and 
of children, who had fled from the terrors and the perils of the 
plunder and conflagration of their homes ; or were collected, 
with fearful curiosity, to mark the progress of this storm of 
war. The panic fears of a calamitous flight, on the part of 
the British, transformed this inoffensive, timid throng into a 
threatening array of armed men ; and there was too much 
reason for the misconception. Every height of ground, within 
reach of the line of march, was covered with the indignant 
avengers of their slaughtered brethren. The British light 
companies were sent out to great distances as flanking parties ; 
but who was to flank the flankers? Every patch of trees, 
every rock, every stream of water, every building, every stone 
wall, was lined (I use the words of a British officer in the 
battle), was lined with an unintermitted fire. 

* Before the flying troops had reached Lexington, their 
rout was entire. An English historian says, the British 
soldiers were driven before the Americans like sheep, till, by 
a last desperate effort, the officers succeeded in forcing their 
way to the front, "when they presented their swords and 
bayonets against the breasts of their own men, and told them 
if they advanced they should die." Upon this, they began 
to form, under what the same British officer pronounces 
" a very heavy fire," which must soon have led to the de- 
struction or capture of the whole corps. 

* At this critical moment, it pleased -Providence that a re- 
inforcement should arrive. Colonel Smith had sent back a 
messenger from Lexington to apprise General Gage of the 
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check he had there received, and of the alarm which was 
running through the country. Three regiments of infantry, 
and two divisions of marines, with two field-pieces, under 
the command of Brigadier General Lord Percy, were accord- 
ingly detached. They marched out of Boston, through Rox- 
bury and Cambridge, and came up with the flying party in 
the hour of their extreme peril. While their field-pieces 
kept the Americans at bay, the reinforcement drew up in a 
hollow square, into which, says the British historian, they 
received the exhausted fugitives, " who lay down on the 
ground, with their tongues hanging from their mouths, like 
dogs after a chase." 

* A half an hour was given to rest ; the march was then 
resumed ; and under cover of the field-pieces, every house 
in Lexington, and on the road downwards, was plundered 
and set on fire. Though the flames in most cases were 
speedily extinguished, several houses were destroyed. Not- 
withstanding the attention of a great part of the Americans 
was thus drawn off; and although the British force was now 
more than doubled, their retreat still wore the aspect of a 
flight. The Americans filled the heights that overhung the 
road, and at every defile the struggle was sharp and bloody. 
At West Cambridge, the gallant Warren, never distant when 
danger was to be braved, appeared in the field, and a musket 
ball soon cut off a lock of hair from his temple. General 
Heath was with him, nor does there appear till this moment 
to have been any effective command among the American 
forces. 

'Below West Cambridge, the militia from Dorchester, 
Roxbury, and Brookline came up. The British field-pieces 
began to lose their terror. A sharp skirmish followed, and 
many fell on both sides. Indignation, and outraged huma- 
nity, struggled on the one hand, veteran discipline and des- 
peration on the other ; and the contest, in more than one 
instance, was man to man, and bayonet to bayonet. 

• The British officers had been compelled to descend from 
their horses to escape the certain destruction which attended 
their exposed situation. The wounded, to the number of 
two hundred, now presented the most distressing and con- 
stantly increasing obstruction to the progress of the march. 
Near one hundred brave men had fallen in this disastrous 
flight ; a considerable number had been made prisoners ; a 
round or two of ammunition only remained ; and, it was not 
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till late in the evening, nearly twenty- four hours froih the 
time when the first detachment was put in motion, that the 
exhausted remnant reached the heights of Charlestown. The 
boats of the vessels of war were immediately employed to 
transport the wounded; the remaining British troops in 
Boston came over to Charlestown to protect their weary 
countrymen during the night, and, before the close of the 
next day, the royal army was formally besieged in Boston.* 

This, the first battle of the revolution, was important, not 
only on account of its placing the parties in an attitude of 
open hostility, but also from its moral influence on the spirit 
and subsequent proceedings of the colonists. It fully de» 
monstrated the efficiency of the provincial troops, when 
acting against regulars, and the fatal precision of their marks-> 
men. It secured the position which they had been so anxious 
to take in the outset, as the party aggrieved and attacked, 
acting entirely on the defensive. They had been careful not 
to give the first fire at Concord, even afler the affair at 
Lexington, so anxious were the leaders to cover their pro- 
ceedings with the letter of the law. The provincial congress 
even took pains to send letters and depositions to their agents 
in England establishing this point. 

Having thus entrenched their position with law and justice, 
the congress prepared to defend it with the whole available 
force of the country. They immediately passed resolutions 
for raising an army of 30,000 men in New England. A con- 
siderable part of these levies was soon added to the besieging 
army which surrounded Boston ; and General Gage became 
seriously alarmed for the safety of his garrison. 

Meantime a small force was raised in Connecticut, and 
marched to Castleton, where they were met by Colonels 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, with an additional force ; 
and, under their command, proceeded towards the fortress of 
Ticonderoga. They reached Lake Champlain in the night 
of the 9th of May. With a detachment of 83 men, Allen 
and Arnold crossed the lake and succeeded in surprising and 
capturing the fort, without firing a gun. Colonel Warren 
was then sent off, with a small party, and took possession of 
Crown Point, which was garrisoned only by a sergeant and 
twelve men. At both these places a considerable amount of 
cannon and military stores was taken. 

To gain possession of the lakes, it was now necessary to 
capture a sloop of war, lying at St. John's. This service waa 
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effected by Arnold, who manned a schooner found in South 
Bay, surprised the sloop and gained possession of her without 
any difficulty. 

When intelligence of these important acquisitions was re- 
ceived in congress, that body passed resolutions which were 
designed to show that the measure was one of self-defence, 
inasmuch as it had been intended by the British to make use 
of these posts in an invasion of the colonies, by regulars and 
Indians from Canada. 

While these events were passing. Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton, arrived at Boston ; and, soon after. Ge- 
neral Gage sent forth a proclamation, declaring martial law 
to be in force ; and offering pardon to all who would submit 
to the king, excepting Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 

In Virginia, the royal governor, Lord Dunmore, seized 
some powder belonging to the colony, and conveyed it on 
board an armed vessel, lying in the harbour of Williamsburg. 
The irritation caused by this measure was so great, that the 
governor was soon compelled to retire and take refuge on 
board the Fowely man-of-war ; and thus terminated for ever 
the royal government in that colony. A similar result took 
place in South Carolina, in consequence of the royal governor 
being detected iii tampering with the Indians. In North 
Carolina also, the governor having made hostile preparations, 
was compelled to seek safety on board a sloop of war in Cape 
Fear river. The other colonies were thus rapidly assuming 
a position not less warlike than that of New England. 

On the 10th of May, the continental congress assembled 
at Philadelphia. Addresses were voted to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly 
of Jamaica ; and a second petition to the king. Congress 
next voted that 20,000 men should be immediately equipped, 
and proceeded to organise the higher departments of the 
army. George Washington, then a delegate from Virginia, 
was unanimously chosen commander-in-chief ; and accepted 
the appointment with his characteristic modesty and dignity. 
Bills of credit were issued for three millions of dollars, to 
defray the expenses of the war, and the United Colonies 
were pledged for their redemption. 

On the 9th of June, congress having received a communi- 
cation from the provincial convention of Massachusetts, com- 
plaining of the difficulties consequent upon their want of a 
regular government, recommended to the colony the orga- 
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nisation of a provisional government, to remain in force until 
a governor, of his majesty's appointment, should consent to 
govern the colony according to its charter. 

Intelligence, respecting the movements of the British 
army in Boston, having led to the suspicion that General 
Gage designed to penetrate into the country, it was deter- 
mined to fortify Dorchester Neck and Bunker's Hill. A 
detachment of 1000 men being ordered for the latter service, 
under the command of Colonel Prescott, by some mistake 
took possession of Breed's Hill, an eminence much nearer to 
Boston than to Bunker's, and completely commanding the 
town. Moving silently to this point, on the evening of the 
16th of June, they reached it unobserved, and proceeded to 
throw up an intrenchment of eight rods square during the 
night. At break of day, their operations being discovered 
by the commander of the armed ship Lively, then lying in 
the harbour, a brisk cannonade from the ship was commenced* 
A battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from 
Copp's Hill, in Boston, directly opposite Breed's. Un- 
daunted by the constant shower of shot and bombs which 
was poured upon them, the provincial troops laboured inde- 
fatigably upon their works, until they had extended a breast- 
work from the east side of the redoubt to the bottom of the 
hill, towards Mystic river. 

General Gage, deeming it absolutely necessary to dislodge 
the Americans from this commanding eminence, detached 
Major General Howe and Brigadier General Pigot, about 
noon, with ten companies of grenadiers, and ten of light in- 
fantry, with a body of artillery, to perform that service* 
They landed at Morton's Point, but finding the Americans 
did not desert their intrenchments, as they had expected, 
they awaited the arrival of a reinforcement from Boston. 
Meantime the provincials also received a fresh accession of 
troops, under the command of Generals Warren and Porae- 
roy; and made a further addition to their forces by pulling 
up some post and rail fences, placing them in parallel lines, 
and filling up the intervening space with new-mown hay. 

The British troops, being now reinforced, marched to the 
attack in two lines. It was commenced by a heavy dis- 
charge of field-pieces and howitzers, the troops advancing 
slowly, to allow time for the artillery to produce effect on 
the works. While they were advancing, orders were given 
to set fire to the village of Charlestown, which was soon 
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enveloped in flames. This added, in no small degreei to 
the terror and sublimity of the spectacle, which was con- 
templated by thousands of interested spectators, assembled 
on the surrounding heights and the roofs of buildings in 
Boston, awaiting in breathless expectation the issue of the 
contest. 

The Americans permitted the enemy to approach within 
less than one hundred yards of their works, unmolested ; 
and then poured in upon them such a deadly 6re of mus- 
ketry, that the British line was broken, and driven towards 
the landing place in disorder. The exertions of the officers, 
in rallying the troops, were successful ; and they were again 
led on to the charge. But another equally destructive fire 
of the Americans proved as effectual as the first ; and the 
troops, a second time, retreated in confusion. General 
Clinton, now arriving from Boston, aided General Howe, and 
the other officers, in restoring order, and the troops were a 
third time reluctantly led on to the attack. But the powder 
of the Americans was now nearly exhausted ; and some of 
the British cannon had been brought into such a position as 
to rake the inside of the breast- work from end to end. The 
fire from the ships, batteries, and field artillery was redoubled ; 
and, by thus attacking it on three sides at once, the British 
finally succeeded in carrying the redoubt, at the point of the 
bayonet. The provincials, however, made an obstinate re- 
sistance, even after a retreat was ordered ; defending them- 
selves with the butt-end of their muskets, and disputing the 
ground inch by inch. 

When the redoubt on the hill was lost, the breast- work on 
the left, which had been defended with similar firmness 
against the light infantry, was also necessarily abandoned; 
The provincials now retreated over Charlestown Neck, with 
but trifling loss, although they were raked by the guns of 
the Glasgow man-of-war, and two floating batteries. 

The British felt that this was a victory by no means to be 
boasted of. Their force was 3000 men ; and their killed and 
wounded amounted to 1054. The American force was but 
1500, and they lost in killed and wounded, 453. Their chief 
regret was for the loss of General Warren, an ardent patriot, 
and highly popular officer, who fell in the engagement. 

The British kept possession of Breed's Hill ; and, after- 
wards seized and fortified Bunker's ; which secured to them 
the peninsula of Charlestown ; but the provincials, by forti-i. 
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fying Prospect Hill, held their enemies as closely besieged as 
before. 

The courage displayed in theibattle of Breed's Hill, raised 
the spirits of the colonists, and made them ready to dare any 
dangers. They believed that intrepidity and dexterity in the 
use of fire arms, would supply their deficiency of discipline. 
But in this they were mistaken ; and subsequent events con- 
vinced them of the error. 

In July, General Washington took command of the troops 
intrenched round Boston, and proceeded to inspect and review 
them. He found the army, consisting of 14,000 men, ani- 
mated with great zeal, and prepared to follow him in the most 
arduous undertakings ; but he soon discovered that they were 
unacquainted with subordination, and strangers to military 
discipline. Their spirit and courage displayed itself in fre- 
quent skirmishes with the British, which were attended, how- 
ever, with no important result. The Massachusetts troops 
elected their own officers, and regarded them nearly as equals ; 
and the congressional and colonial authorities interfered with 
each other. The supply of arms and ammunition was scanty, 
the troops being without bayonets, and having but nine rounds 
a- piece of cartridges. 

These difficulties were in a great measure overcome by the 
superior talents and perseverance of Washington. He formed 
the soldiers into brigades and accustomed them to obedience. 
He requested congress to appoint a commissary general, a 
quartermaster general, and a paymaster general ; a number 
of men were instructed in the management of artillery ; and 
the army was soon completely organised and fit for service. 

The troops were now regularly encamped round Boston ; 
and occupied a space of ground nearly twelve miles in length. 
The English had strong intrenchments on Bunker's Hill and 
Roxbury Neck ; and were defended by floating batteries in 
the Mystic river, and a ship of war lying between Boston and 
Charlestown. The respective forces being thus disposed, the 
siege of Boston continued until the succeeding spring. 

In consequence of orders from the British ministry to de- 
stroy the sea-ports of the rebellious colonies, four ships, under 
the command of Captain Mowatt, were despatched to Fal- 
mouth, (now Portland,) in Maine, in the month of October ; 
and, after offering disgraceful terms of submission to the in- 
habitants, which of course were rejected, he commenced a 
bombardment and speedily reduced the town to ashes. This 
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unnecessary and cruel act of aggression, only served still fur- 
ther to exasperate the colonies against the mother country. 

In March, 1776, General Washington determined on forcing 
the British to evacuate Boston. Having opened his batteries 
and commenced a brisk cannonade on the opposite side of the 
city, he succeeded in occupying the Dorchester Heights, on 
the evening of the 4th, and, throwing up a fortification before 
morning. General Howe, who had succeeded General Gage 
in the chief command, on discovering that this position wa» 
occupied, saw the necessity of dislodging the Americans or 
instantly abandoning the place. He prepared for a vigorous 
attack on the works, but was prevented from landing his 
forces, which had embarked in boats, by the occurrence of a 
tremendous storm. Nothing remained, therefore, but to eva- 
cuate the place. 

The British were not annoyed in their retreat, as they might 
thus have been provoked to burn the town ; a loss which it 
would have required years of profitable industry to repair* 
For this, and some other reasons, they were allowed to embark 
at their leisure, and to take with them as many of the adhe- 
rents to the royal cause, with their effects, as chose to accom- 
pany them. On the 17th of March, their fleet sailed for 
Halifax. The American army, under Washington, hastened 
towards New York, whither they supposed the English were 
gone. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CANADA. 

During these transactions in New England, events of some 
importance took place in other parts of America. Congress 
had early directed its attention towards Canada, and endea- 
voured either to gain the co-operation, or secure the neutrality, 
of the inhabitants in its dispute with Britain. Addresses had 
been repeatedly sent to them in the French, as well as the 
English language, representing the tendency of the new mea- 
sures of parliament, and these had not been without some 
effect. The Canadians generally were willing to remain neu- 
tral in the contest. 
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Congress believed them to be partial to their cause, and 
resolved to anticipate the British, by striking a decided blow 
in that quarter. In this purpose they were encouraged by the 
success of the expedition against Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga, as well as by the small number of troops then in Canada. 
They appointed General Schuyler commander of the expe- 
dition, with General Montgomery to act as second in command. 
Early in September, 1775, these officers with about 1000 
men made an ineffectual attack on Fort St. John, situated on 
the river Sorel ; but found it expedient to retire to Isle-aux- 
Noix, at the entrance of the lake, about twelve miles above 
the fort, and wait for an increase of their effective force. 

Meanwhile General Schuyler being taken ill, and returning 
to Albany, the command devolved upon General Montgomery, 
who was instructed to prosecute the enterprise on receiving 
reinforcements. These reinforcements soon arrived ; the 
attack on Fort St. John was renewed ; and, after a vigorous 
defence, it surrendered, about the middle of November. The 
Americans found, in the fort, a considerable number of brass 
and iron cannon, howitzers, and mortars, a quantity of shot 
and small shells, about 800 stand of small arms, and some 
naval stores ; but the powder and provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted. 

During the siege of Fort St. John, Fort Chamblee had been 
taken, which furnished General Montgomery with a plentiful 
supply of provisions, of which his army stood much in need. 
General Carleton, on his way from Montreal, had been de- 
feated and repulsed ; and Colonel Ethan Allen, who had made 
an unauthorised and rash attack on Montreal, had been over- 
come, made prisoner, and sent in irons to England. 

On the fall of Fort St. John, General Montgomery advanced 
against Montreal, which was not in a condition to resist him. 
Governor Carleton, fully sensible of his inability to defend 
the town, quitted it. Next day General Montgomery entered 
Montreal. He treated the inhabitants with great lenity, re- 
specting their religion, property, and rights ; and gained their 
good will by the affability of his manners, and the nobleness 
and generosity of his disposition. 

A body of provincials, under Colonel Easton, had been des- 
patched by Montgomery, and took post at the Mouth of the 
Sorel ; and by means of an armed vessel and floating batteries, 
commanded the navigation of the St. Lawrence. The British 
force which had retreated down the river frpm Montreal, con- 
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sisting of 120 soldiers under General Prescott, and accompa- 
nied by Governor Carleton, seeing it impracticable to force a 
passage, surrendered by capitulation. About midnight, the 
day before the capitulation, Governor Carleton escaped down 
the river, passing through the American squadron in a boat 
with muffled oars, and reached Quebec in safety. 

It was now the 19th of November, and the season was very 
unfavourable to military operations. General Montgomery, 
a young officer of superior talent and high spirit, found him- 
self placed in extremely unpleasant circumstances. He was 
at the head of a body of armed men, by no means deficient in 
courage and patriotism, but totally unaccustomed to military 
subordination. The term of service, for which many of them 
had enlisted, was near an end; and, heartily weary of the 
hardships pf the campaign, they were loudly demanding their 
discharge. Nothing but devotion to his country could have 
made the general continue the command. Hitherto his career 
had been marked with success ; and he was ambitious of closing 
the campaign with some brilliant achievement, which should 
elevate the spirits of the Americans and humble the pride of 
the British ministry. With these views, notwithstanding the 
advanced season of the year, he hastened towards Quebec, 
although he had found it necessary to weaken his army, which 
had never exceeded 2,000 men, by discharging many of those 
whose terms of service had expired. 

About the middle of September, a detachment of 1, 100 men 
under Colonel Arnold, had been sent from the vicinity of 
Boston, with orders to march across the country against 
Quebec, by a route which had never been explored, and was 
but little known. The party embarked at Newbury, steered 
for the Kennebec, and ascended that river, in order to 
reach Canada by penetrating the forests in the interior of 
Maine — a most difficult and hazardous attempt. Their pro- 
gress was impeded by rapids and by an almost impassable wil- 
derness ; and they suffered incredible hardships through the 
severity of the weather and the want of provisions. They sepa- 
rated into several divisions ; and the last, under Colonel Enos, 
finding itself unable to proceed, returned to the camp at Rox- 
bury. But the other divisions, under Arnold, pressed forward, 
and triumphed over every obstacle. For a month they toiled 
through a rough and barren wilderness, without seeing a 
human habitation, or the face of an individual except of their 
own party; and their provisions were exhausted; so that 
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Arnold was obliged to push forward before the rest, with a few 
followers, and obtain a supply from the nearest Canadian set- 
tlement. At length on the 9th of November, the party, with 
its force much diminished, arrived at Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec. 

His appearance, says an English writer, was not unex- 
pected ; for the lieutenant governor had been for some time 
apprised of his march. In the early part of his progress, Ar- 
nold had met an Indian, to whom, although a stranger, he had 
imprudently trusted a letter to General Schuyler, under cover 
to a friend in Quebec. The Indian, instead of faithfully de- 
livering the letter, according to the directions which he had 
received, carried it to the lieutenant governor, who, in order 
to prevent the Americans from passing the river, immediately 
removed all the canoes from Point Levi, and begai\ to put the 
city in a posture of defence ; which, but for this . folly and 
rashness of Arnold, might have been easily surprised. 

On discovering the arrival of Arnold at Point Levi, the 
British commander stationed two vessels of war in the river, 
to guard the passage ; and at that interesting crisis. Colonel 
McLean, who had retreated before Montgomery, arrived from 
the Sorel, with about one hundred and seventy newly raised 
troops to assist in defence of the place. 
• In spite of the vigilance of the British, Arnold succeeded 
on the night of the 14th of November, in crossing the river 
with five hundred men in canoes, and landed near the place 
where the brave and enterprising Wolfe had landed, sixteen 
years before, called, from this circumstance, Wolfe's Cove. 
Not being able to convey his scaling ladders over the river 
with his troops, he could not immediately attack the town. 
Instead of concealing himself, till his scaling ladders could be 
brought forward, and then making a sudden and unexpected 
attack by night, he marched part of his troops in military pa- 
rade in sight of the garrison ; and so put the British fully on 
their guard. He wished to summon them to surrender. But 
they fired upon his flag of truce, and refused to hold any com- 
munication with him. He therefore on the 19th of the month, 
retired from Quebec to Point aux Trembles, about twenty 
miles above the city, where general Montgomery, with the 
force under his command, joined him on the 1st of December. 
From him the soldiers of Arnold received a supply of winter 
clothing which their previous condition rendered particularly 
ncceptable. 
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Soon after Arnold's retreat, Governor Carleton arrived in 
Quebec, and exerted himself to put the place in a state of 
defence. 

General Montgomery, having brought the scaling ladders 
across the river, appeared with his whole force before Quebec 
on the 5th of December. The garrison was then more nu- 
merous than its assailants. The Americans amounted to but 
nine hundred effective men, while Governor Carleton had 
about fifteen hundred, soldiers, militia, seamen, and volun- 
teers, under his command. 

General Montgomery sent a flag of truce to summon the 
garrison to surrender ; but it was fired upon, as that of Arnold 
had been ; and although it was in tlie depth of a Canadian 
winter and in the most intense cold, he proceeded to the dif- 
ficult task of erecting batteries; but his artillery was too light 
to make any impression on the fortifications. He therefore 
determined to storm the town ; and the assault was made on 
the morning of the 3 1 st of December. 

About four o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a violent 
storm of snow, two feints and two real attacks were simul- 
taneously made. The real attacks were conducted by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. Montgomery advancing at the head of 
about two hundred men, fell by the first discharge of grape 
shot from the works. Several of his best officers being killed, 
his division retreated. Arnold, at the head of about three 
hundred men, in a different quarter, maintained a fierce and 
obstinate conflict for some time ; but was at last wounded and 
repulsed, leaving many of his men in the hands of the enemy. 
The death of Montgomery was the subject of much regret, as 
he had been universally loved and esteemed. On assemblings 
afler the assault, so large a number had been killed or taken 
prisoners, that the provincials could not muster many more 
than four hundred effective men, who chose Arnold for their 
commander; and in the hope of receiving reinforcements, 
resolved to remain in the vicinity of Quebec. 

Sir Guy Carleton acquired much honour, not only by his 
gallant defence of the city, but also, by the humanity with 
which he treated all his prisoners. The sick and wounded 
he caused to be taken care of, and permitted them, when re- 
covered, to return to their homes unmolested. The Americans 
were not ignorant of their own inferiority in point of numbefs 
to the garrison, and were not without apprehensions of being 
attacked; but although the garrison was three times more 
q3 
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numerous than the besieging army, it was of such a mixed 
and precarious character, that Carleton did not deem it pru« 
dent to march out against his enemy. 

A small reinforcement, from Massachusetts, reached the 
American camp, and all the troops that could be spared from 
Montreal, marched to join their countrymen before Quebec ; 
but the month of February was far advanced before the army 
amounted to 960 men. Arnold, however, resumed the siege; 
but his artillery was inadequate to the undertaking, and made 
no impression on the works. Although unsuccessful against 
the town, he defeated a body of Canadians, who advanced to 
relieve it; and succeeded so well in cutting o£f supplies from 
the country, that the garrison was reduced to great distress 
for want of provisions. 

When the Americans entered the province, many of |]ie 
inhabitants were well disposed towards them, as the i^^ds 
and defenders of liberty. But by their subsequent be^viour 
they forfeited the good will, and provoked the hostility of the 
Canadians. They were wanting in respect to the clergy ; com- 
pelled the people to furnish them with articles below the 
. current prices ; gave illegal and unsigned certificates for goods 
which they had received, which were consequently rejected 
by the quartermaster-general. They made promises, and did 
not perform them ; and insulted the people when they demanded 
payment of their just debts. Such conduct, of course, alien- 
ated the affections of the Canadians, who considered congress 
as bankrupt, and their army as a band of plunderers. 

On hearing of this scandalous misconduct, congress ordered 
justice to be done to the Canadians, and the strictest military 
discipline to be observed. But, in Canada, the tide of popular 
sentiment and feeling was turned against the Americans, who, 
by their unworthy practices, had awakened a spirit of hostility, 
which all the policy of Governor Carleton had been unable 
tp excite. 

While the American army lay before Quebec, the troops 
had caught the $mall-pox from a woman who had been a nurse 
in one of the hospitals of the city, and the loathsome disease 
spread rapidly among them. In order to mitigate the ravages 
of this destructive malady, many of the men, regardless of 
orders to the contrary, inoculated themselves. The reinforce- 
ments, which were daily arriving, had recourse to the same 
practice; and, so general was the infection, that, on the 1st of 
May, although the army amounted to 2,000 men, yet not 
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more than 900 were fit for duty. In this diseased state of the 
troops, medicines, and everything necessary for the sick, were 
wanting. The men were also scattered, for want of barracks. 

Major-general Thomas, who had been appointed to the 
command of the American army in Canada, arrived in camp 
on the 1st of May. He found the troops enfeebled by disease, 
ill supplied with provisions, and with only a small quantity of 
ammunition. The river was opening below, and he was well 
aware, that, as soon as ships could force their way through 
the ice, the garrison would be reinforced. On the 5th of 
May, therefore, he resolved to retreat towards Montreal ; 
and, on the evening of the same day, he received certain 
information that a British fleet was in the river. Next morn- 
ing some of the ships, by great exertion, and with much 
danger, pressed through the ice, into the harbour, and landed 
some troops. 

The Americans were preparing to retire ; General Carleton 
inarched out to attack them ; but, instead of awaiting his ap- 
proach, they made a precipitate retreat, leaving behind them 
their sick, baggage, artillery, and military stores. Many of 
those who were ill of the small-pox escaped from the hospi- 
tals, and concealed themselves in the country, where they 
were kindly entertained by the Canadians, till they recovered 
and were able to follow their countrymen. General Carleton 
could not overtake the retreating army ; but he took about 
100 sick prisoners, whom he treated with his characteristic 
humanity. 

The Americans retreated about forty-five miles, and then 
halted a few days ; but afterwards proceeded to Sorel, in a 
distressed condition, and encamped there. In this interval^ 
some reinforcements arrived. General Thomas, being seized 
with the small-pox, died, and was succeeded in the command 
by General Sullivan. 

The British had several military posts in Upper Canada ; 
and the Americans established one at the Cedars, a point of 
land projecting into the St. Lawrence, about forty miles above 
Montreal. The garrison consisted of 400 men, under the 
command of Colonel BedelL Captain Foster, with about 600 
regulars and Indians, marched from Oswegatchie to attack 
this post. The American commander having received an 
intimation, that, if any of the Indians were killed, the garrison 
would probably be massacred, made but a short and feeble 
resistance before he surrendered the place. 
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An American party of about 1 00 men, under Major Sher- 
burne, left Montreal to assist their countrymen at the Cedars. 
As they approached that place on the day after the surrender, 
ignorant of the event, they were suddenly and unexpect- 
edly attacked by a body of Indians and Canadians. After 
defending themselves for some time, the Americans were 
overpowered, and many of them fell under the tomahawks 
of the Indians. The rest were made prisoners. 

Arnold, who in the month of January had been raised to 
the rank of brigadier-general, was desirous of recovering the 
Cedars and of relieving the prisoners there; and, for diese 
purposes, marched towards that place at the head of about 
800 men. But, on his approach, Captain Foster gave him 
notice, that unless he agreed to a cartel, which had already 
been signed by Major Sherburne and some other officers, the 
Indians would put all the prisoners to death. In these cir- 
cumstances, Arnold reluctantly signed the cartel and retired. 
Congress long hesitated and delayed to sign tibis agreeme&t* 

Before the end of May, the British force in Canada was 
greatly increased ; and including the German mercenaries, 
was estimated at 1 3,000 men. This force was widely dispersed ; 
but Three Rivers, half way between Quebec and Montreal, 
was the general point of rendezvous. A considerable detach- 
ment, under General Frazer, had already arrived there. 
General Sullivan despatched General Thompson, with a 
party, to surprise them, but the enterprise failed. Thompson 
was made prisoner, and his detachment dispersed. 

When the British sea and land forces had collected at Three 
Rivers, they advanced, by land and water, towards the Sorel, 
General Sullivan having retreated up that river ; and General 
Burgoyne was ordered cautiously to pursue him. On the 15th 
of June, Arnold quitted Montreal and retired to Crown Point 
with little loss in the retreat. The American forces were 
thus completely withdrawn from Canada, and this bold and 
hazardous invasion was finally terminated. It had cost much 
suffering and many valuable lives ; and produced no advan^* 
tage to the American cause. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

The spring of 1776 opened with very little prospect of 
reconciliation between Great Britain and her colonies. No 
answer was returned to the petition of congress to the king ; 
but intelligence was received that the British had made trea- 
ties with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and other petty 
German sovereignties, and hired from them about 17,000 
mercenary troops, for the service of the crown in America. 
These troops known among the colonists by the general name 
of Hessians, were much dreaded, until after a few thousand 
of them had been killed or made prisoners. It was also under- 
stood, that, in addition to these men, 25,000 British soldiers 
would be sent over. A part of this force was said to be des- 
tined for Charleston, in South Carolina. 

On the 2nd of June, 1776, the alarm guns were fired in the 
vicinity of Charleston, and expresses sent to the militia ojfficers 
to hasten with their men to the defence of the capital. The 
order was promptly obeyed; and some continental regiments, 
from the neighbouring states, also arrived. The whole was 
under the direction of General Lee, who had been appointed 
commander of all the forces in the southern states, and had 
Under his direction the continental generals, Armstrong and 
Howe. 

Charleston was all alive with the bustle of warlike prepa- 
ration. The citizens, abandoning their usual occupations, 
employed themselves in putting the town in a respectable 
fttate of defence. They pulled down the valuable store- 
houses on the wharfs, barricaded the streets, and constructed 
lines of defence along the shore. The troops, amounting to 
between 5 and 6,000 men, were stationed in the most advan- 
tageous positions. The second and third regular regiments 
of South Carolina, under Colonels Moultrie and Thompson, 
were posted on Sullivan's Island. A regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Gadsden, was stationed at Fort Johnson, about 
three miles below Charleston, on the most northerly point of 
James* Island, and within point-blank shot of the channel. 
The rest of the troops were posted at Haddrel's Point, along 
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the bay, near the town, and at such other places as were 
thought most proper. Amidst all this bustle and preparation, 
lead for bullets was extremely scarce, and the windows of 
Charleston were stripped of their weights, in order to pro- 
cure a small supply of that necessary article. 

Whilethe Americans were thus busily employed, the British 
were not idle. About the middle of February, an armament 
had sailed from the Cove of Cork, under the command of 
Sir Peter Parker, and Earl Cornwallis, to encourage and 
support the loyalists in the southern provinces. 

After a tedious voyage, the greater part of the fleet reached 
Cape Fear, in North Carolina, on the 8rd of May. General 
Clinton, who had left Boston in December, took command of 
the land forces, and issued a proclamation, promising pardon 
to all the inhabitants who would lay down their arms. But 
this offer produced no effect. Early in June, the armament, 
consisting of between 40 and 50 vessels, appeared off Charles- 
ton, and 36 of the transports passed the bar and anchored 
about three miles from Sullivan's Island. Some hundreds of 
the troops landed on Long Island, which lies on the west of 
Sullivan's Island, and which is separated from it by a narrow 
channel; often fordable. 

On the 10th and 25th of June, two fifty gun ships passed 
the bar, and the British, having now about 10 ships of war 
ready for action, prepared to engage. The troops, amount- 
ing to 3,000, were under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, 
the naval force under the admiral. Sir Peter Parker. 

On the forenoon of the 28th of June, this fleet advanced 
against the fort on Sullivan's Island, which was defended by 
Colonel Moultrie with 344 regular troops and some militia, 
who voluntered their services on the occasion. The battle 
commenced with a tremendous discharge of cannon and bombs 
upon the fort, which was returned slowly, but with deliberate 
and deadly aim. The contest was carried on during the whole 
day with unabating fury. All the forces at Charleston stood 
prepared for battle ; and both the troops and the numerous 
spectators beheld the conflict with alternations of hope and 
fear, which appeared in their countenances and gestures. 
They knew not how soon the fort might be silenced or passed 
by, and an attack made upon themselves; but they were 
resolved to meet the invaders at the water's edge, to dispute 
every inch of ground, and to prefer death to slavery. 

Three of the British ships were ordered to assail the western 
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extremity of the fort, which was in a very unsettled state ; 
but as they proceeded for that purpose, they got entangled 
with a shoal, called the Middle Ground, ran foul of each 
other ; and one of them remained aground ; so that this part 
of the attack completely failed in the outset. 

It had been concerted that, during the attack by the ships, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with the troops, should pass the narrow 
channel which separates Long Island from Sullivan's Island, 
and assail the fort by land ; but this the general found imprac- 
ticable ; the channel, usually fordable, having been recently 
deepened by a long prevalence of easterly winds. If Sir 
Henry had succeeded in passing the channel, he would have 
been met at the water's edge, by a strong detachment of rifle- 
men, regulars, andmilitia, under Colonel Thompson, who were 
posted at the east end of Sullivan's Island, to oppose any 
attack made in that quarter. 

In the course of the day, the fire of the fort ceased, for a 
short time, and the British flattered themselves that the guns 
were abandoned ; but the pause was occasioned solely by the 
want of powder, and when a supply was obtained, the can- 
nonade recommenced as steadily as before. The engagement, 
which began about 1 1 o'clock in the forenoon, continued with 
unabated fury till 7 in the evening, when the fire slackened, 
and at about 9, entirely ceased on both sides. 

During the night, all the ships, except the Acteon, which 
was aground, hauled off in rather a discomfited plight to the 
distance of two miles from the island. Next morning, the fort 
iired a few shots at the Acteon, and she at first returned them i 
but in a short time her crew set her on fire and abandoned 
her. A party of Americans boarded the burning vessel, seized 
her colours, fired some of her guns at Admiral Parker, filled 
three boats with her sails and stores, and then quitted her. 
She blew up shortly afterwards. In a few days the whole 
fleet, with the troops on board, sailed for New York. 

In this obstinate engagement the Americans fought with 
great gallantry, and the loss of the British was very severe. 
In the course of the engagement, the flag-staff*of the fort was 
shot away ; but Sergeant Jasper leaped down upon the beach, 
snatched up the flag, fastened it to a sponge-staff, and while the 
ships were incessantly directing their broadsides upon the 
fort, he mounted the merlon and deliberately replaced tibe 
flag. Next day. President Rutledge presented him with a 
3word, as a testimony of respect for his distinguished valour. 
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Colonel Moultrie and the officers and troops on Sullivan's 
Island, received the thanks of their country for their bravery; 
and in honour of the gallant commander the Fort was named 
Fort Moultrie. 

The failure of the attack on Charleston was of great impor- 
tance to the American cause, and contributed much to the 
establishment of the popular government. The friends of 
congress triumphed ; the diffident became bold ; and many of 
the loyalists abandoned their party and attached themselves 
to the cause of American liberty. The brave defence of Fort 
Moultrie saved the southern states from the horrors of war 
for several years. 

When the British fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, had first 
appeared in Charleston bay, the Cherokee Indians had treach- 
erously invaded the western frontier of the province, marking 
their course, as usual, with murder and devastation. The 
speedy retreat of the British fleet left the savages exposed to 
the vengeance of the Americans, who, in separate divisions, 
entered their country at different points, from Virginia and 
Georgia, defeated their warriors, burned their villages, laid 
waste their corn-fields, and rendered the Cherokees incapable 
of giving annoyance to the settlers for some time to come. 
Thus, in the south, the Americans, at this time, triumphed 
over the arms both of the British and the Indians. 

Intelligence of the rejection of their second petition, and 
of the cold indifference observed towards Mr. Penn, the pro- 
vincial agent, by the British government, reached congress in 
November, 1775, and awakened a strong sensation through- 
out the provinces. It showed the colonists in what light 
their conduct was viewed by the British cabinet, and what 
they had to expect from the parent state. It was clear enough 
now that there was no medium between unconditional sub- 
mission and absolute independence. The colonists saw thatt 
they must either abandon everything for which they had been 
hitherto contending, or assert their freedom by force 6f arms ; 
and many of them were struck with the incongruity of pro- 
fessing allegiance to a power which their martial battalions 
were opposing in the field. 

That men, who had always been accustomed to the rights 
of freedom and self-government, should descend from their 
exalted rank to the degradation of slavery — that they should 
abandon everything which they held dear, and become the 
crouching subjects of a suspected, despised, and oppressed 
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dependency of the British empire, was not to be expected. 
The colonists spurned the thought of such degradation. En- 
tirely emancipated from the antiquated notions of preroga- 
tive, which guided the councils of the British cabinet, the 
provincial leaders took the most prompt and efficacious 
measures to give a new bias to the public mind, and to 
prepare the people for a new state of things. Indepen- 
dence, which, in the earlier stages of the contest, had been 
casually and obliquely hinted, was now made a topic of 
public discussion. At first it alarmed timid and moderate 
men, who had a glimpse of the calamitous scenes which such 
a course would open before them. But the partisans of in- 
dependence were bold and indefatigable ; they laboured 
incessantly in rendering the subject familiar to the popular 
ear and mind ; the number of their adherents daily increased ; 
and many, who had been hostile to a separation from Britain, 
became friendly to that measure, or ceased to oppose it. 
They justly thought circumstances so desperate, that matters 
could not be rendered worse by the attempt, and success 
might be beneficial. 

At that time, Thomas Paine, an Englishman, who had 
recently arrived in America, published a pamphlet, under 
the title of * Common Sense,* which had a prodigious in- 
fluence in promoting the cause of independence ; it was 
widely circulated and universally read. Although Paine 
was a man of no learning, and of very little knowledge, yet 
he had a shrewd understanding, and a confident and popular 
manner of writing, to which cause the extraordinary effect 
of his pamphlet on the public mind may be traced. 

The subject having been discussed in a variety of ways in 
the different provinces ; having, in several of them, met 
with more or less opposition ; and many of the members of 
congress having received instructions on the point from 
their constituents, it was solemnly taken into consideration 
by that body, in the month of June, and discussed with 
closed doors, in a very animated manner. Among the 
advocates of the measure John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
was the most conspicuous ; and among its zealous, but 
sincere and honourable opponents, was John Dickenson, of 
Pennsylvania. The debate was as animated and earnest as 
it was momentous. The friends of the measure, however, 
-finally prevailed. The declaration of independence passed ; 
and, on the fourth of Juj.y, 1776, the members having 
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severally affixed their signatures to the document, it was 
publicly proclaimed to the people from the door of the state 
house, in Philadelphia, and received with shouts of gratula- 
tion, and the ringing of bells, and firing of cannon — tokens 
of rejoicing, which, according to the celebrated predicticm of 
John Adams, have been annually repeated to the present 
day. The hall in which the continental congress was then 
assembled was thenceforward called Independence Hall; 
and the public square, in which Americans first assembled 
to hear the charter of their freedom read, still retains the 
name of Independence Square. 

The conclusion of this celebrated state paper was in the 
following words — at once firm, temperate, and solemn : — 

* We, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name, and by the authority of the people in these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown ; that all political connection between them 
and the state of Great Britain is,, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that, as free and mdependent states, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. And for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.* 

The Declaration of Independence was drawn up by 
Thomas Jefferson. * To say,* says Mr. Webster, * that he 
performed his great work well, would be doing him injustice. 
To say that he did it excellently well, admirably well, would 
be inadequate and halting praise. Let us rather say, that 
he so discharged the duty assigned him, that all Americans 
may well rejoice that the work of drawing the title deed of 
their liberties was devolved on his hands.* 

-One point of objection, which has been urged against the 
declaration, is thus cleared up by Mr. Webster : — 

* With all its merits, there are those who have thought that 
there was one thing in the declaration to be regrettA ; and 
that is, the asperity and apparent anger with which it speaks 
of the person of the king ; the industrious ability with which 
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it accumulates and charges upon him all the injuries which 
the colonies had suffered from the mother country. Possihly 
some degree of injustice, now or hereafter, at home or abroad, 
may be done to the character of Mr. Jefferson, if tliis part 
of the declaration be not placed in its proper light. Anger 
or resentment, certainly, much less personal reproach and 
invective, could not properly find place, in a composition of 
such high dignity, and of such lofty and permanent character. 
* *A single refiecticm on the original ground of dispute, 
between England and the colonies, is sufficient to remove 
any unfavourable impression in this respect. 

* The inhabitants of all the colonies, while colonies, ad- 
mitted themselves bound by their allegiance to the king; 
but they disclaimed altogether the authority of parliament ; 
holding themselves, in this respect, to resemble the con- 
dition of Scotland and Ireland, before the respective unions 
of those kingdoms with England, when they acknowledged 
allegiance to the same king, but each had its separate legis- 
lature. The tie, therefore, which our revolution was to 
break, did not subsist between us and the British parliament, 
or between us and the British government, in the aggregate ; 
but directly between us and the king himself. The colo- 
nies had never admitted themselves subject to parliament. 
That was precisely the point of the original controversy. 
They had uniformly denied that parliament had authority to 
make laws for them. There was, therefore, no subjection 
to parliament to be thrown off. But allegiance to the king 
did exist, and had been uniformly acknowledged ; and down 
to 1775, the most solemn assurances had been given that it 
was not intended to break that allegiance, or to throw it off. 
Therefore, as the direct object, and only effect of the decla- 
ration, according to the principles on which the controversy 
had been maintained, on our part, was to sever the tie of 
allegiance which bound us to the king, it was properly and 
necessarily founded on acts of the crown itself, as its justi- 
fying causes. Parliament is not so much as mentioned, in 
the whole instrument. When odious and oppressive acts 
are referred to, it is done by charging the king with confe- 
derating with others, in pretended acts of legislation ; the 
object being constantly to hold the king himself directly 
responsible for those measures which were the grounds of 
separation. Even the precedent of the English revolution 
was not overlooked, and in this case, as well as in that, occa- 
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sion was found to say that the king had abdicated the go- 
vernment. Consistency with the principles upon which 
resistance hegan, and with all the previous state papers 
issued by congress, required that the declaration should be 
bottomed on the misgovernment of the king ; and, there- 
fore, it was properly framed with that aim and to that end. 
The king was known, indeed, to have acted, as in other cases^ 
by his ministers, and with his parliament ; but as our ances- 
tors had never admitted themselves subject either to minis- 
ters or to parliament, there were no reasons to be given for 
now refusing obedience to their authority. This clear and 
obvious necessity of founding the declaration on the miscon- 
duct of the king himself, gives to that instrument its per- 
sonal application, and its character of direct and pointed 
accusation.' 

It is worthy of remark, that the word tyrant applied to 
George III., in the declaration, has been fully justified by 
recent disclosures. Letters of the king have been lately 
published, which clearly prove that he himself was the most 
determined and inflexible supporter of the tyrannical mea- 
sures directed against the liberties of the colonies. That 
the sudden, and otherwise unaccountable changes in the 
ministry, were all owing to his personal influence, and all 
directed to this point ; and he declared to John Adams, the 
first ambassador from the United States to England, that he 
was the last man in his dominions to consent to the recog- 
nition of their independence. So true it is, that a mild 
personal character may be consistent with the sternest prin- 
ciples of political tyranny. 

After the declaration of independence, the Americans had 
to contend with important difficulties in supporting their 
pretensions. The great contest was but just begun. 

It has already been stated that, at the close of the siege of 
Boston, General Howe proceeded to Halifax, and General 
Washington towards New York, where he soon arrived with 
his army. In that city the British interest had been more 
powerful than in any other place in the provinces, and the 
struggle between the friends of British domination, and of 
American freedom, had been more doubtful than in any other 
quarter. But, by superior numbers, and more daring acti- 
vity, the adherents of congress had gained the ascendancy. 
On his arrival in the city, Washington endeavoured to put 
it in a state of defence ; and, as the British, by means of 
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tfceir fleet, had the command of the waters, he attempted to 
obstruct the navigation of the East and North Rivers, by 
sinking vessels in the channels. He also raised fortifica- 
tions at New York, and on Long Island ; and made every 
preparation in his power for giving the British army a 
vigorous reception. 

General Howe remained some time at Halifax ; but, after 
the recovery of his troops from the fatigue and sickness 
occasioned by the siege of Boston, he embarked, sailed to 
the southward, and on the 2d of July, landed, without oppo- 
sition, on Staten Island, which lies on the coast of New 
Jersey, and is separated from Long Island by a channel 
called the Narrows, His army consisted of 9000 men, and 
his brother. Lord Howe, commander of the British fleet, who 
had touched at Halifax, expecting to find him there, arrived 
soon afterwards, with a reinforcement of about 20,000 men 
from Britain. Thus, General Howe had the command of 
nearly 30,000 troops, for the purpose of subjugating the 
American colonies ; a more formidable force than had ever 
before visited these shores* General 'Washington was ill 
prepared to meet such a powerful army. His force con- 
sisted of about 9000 men, many of whom were ill-armed, 
and about 2000 without any arms at all ; i but new levies 
were daily coming in. 

Soon after his appearance ofl* the coast. Lord Howe sent 
a letter to the American commander-in-chief, addressed to 
'George Washington, Esq. ;' but the general refused to open 
it, as the address was not in a style corresponding to the dig- 
nity of the situation which he held. Another letter wks sent 
to * George Washington, &c. &c. &c.,* but this also was refuaied. 
* It did not acknowledge,' he said, * the public character with 
which he was invested by the congress, and in no other cha- 
racter would he have any intercourse with his lordship.* 

The communication, however, to which these letters gave 
rise, afibrded the British an opportunity of exerting them- 
selves in order to effect a reconciliation. Widi this view, the 
American general was informed, that Lord Howe was invested 
with full powers to receive the submission of the colonists, 
and to reinstate them in the favour of their lawful sovereign ; 
but Washington declared, that these powers appeared to eon* 
si St in nothing but granting pardons ; and that as the provin- 
cials, in defending their rights, had been guilty of no crime, 
they required no forgiveness, 
r3 
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Both sides, therefore, prepared to terminate their disputes 
by an appeal to arms ; and hostilities began as soon as the 
English troops were collected at their appointed stations. The 
character of the forces which were now about to engage was very 
different. The British troops were numerous, regularly disci- 
plined, and accustomed to military operations ; while the Ame-' 
ricans were inferior in numbers, and inexperienced, newly em- 
bodied, and not well provided with artillery and ammunition. 

Washington marked the condition of his army with very 
great concern. It amounted to less than 1 8,000 effective men ;. 
while that of the English was nearly 30,000 strong. As the* 
American government had no established revenue, and as the 
sources of their commerce were completely dried up, the dif- 
ficulties which the general had to encounter, were such as 
no human ability and perseverance could easily surmount. 
* These things,' said he in a letter to congress, * are melan- 
choly, but they are nevertheless true. I hope for better. 
Under every disadvantage, my utmost exertions shall be em- 
ployed to bring about the great end we have in view; and so 
far as I can judge from the professions and apparent dispo- 
sition of my troops, I shall have their support. The superi- 
ority of the enemy, and the expected attack, do not seem to 
have depressed their spirits. These considerations lead me 
to think, that though the appeal to arms may not terminate so- 
happily as I could wish, yet the enemy will not succeed in 
their views without considerable loss. Any advantage they 
may gain, I trust will cost them dear.* 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which Washington had to 
encounter, he maintained his positions, and availed himself 
of every circumstance which might encourage his troops or 
improve their discipline. He animated them by his exhor- 
tations and example ; he told them that the day was approach- 
ing which would decide whether this American people were to 
be freemen or slaves ; and he informed them, that the hap- 
piness of myriads, yet unborn, depended on their courage and 
conduct. He promised rewards to those who should dis- 
tinguish themselves by acts of extraordinary bravery, and 
threatened such as were doubtful or dilatory with the utmost 
severity of punishment, if they should desert the cause in 
which they were engaged. The time was at hand when the 
effect of these exhortations was to be ascertained. 

In the month of August, 1776, the English made a descent 
upon Long Island, with 40 pieces of cannon, and under cover 
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of their ships. On a peninsula, formed by the East' River 
and Gowanus Cove, and constituting a part of the same island, 
was General Putnam, strongly fortified, and awaiting, with his 
detachment, the approach of the king's troops. Between the 
armies was a range of hills, the principal pass through which 
was near a place called Flatbush. At this place, the Hes- 
sians, forming the centre of the royalists, took their station. 
The left wing, under the orders of General Grant, was close 
upon the shore, and the right, commanded by General Clin- 
ton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, and comprehending the 
chief strength of the British forces, approached the opposite 
coast of Flat Land. General Putnam had directed that all the 
passes should be secured by strong detachments of the pro- 
vincial troops. The orders to this purpose, though not dis- 
obeyed, were not complied with to the extent that the general 
required ; and one road through the hills, of the utmost 
importance, was entirely neglected — an oversight which was 
speedily communicated to the British, and which they were 
too wise not to improve to their advantage. 

On the evening of the £6th. Generals Howe and Clinton 
drew off the right wing of the English army, in order to gain 
the heights. Nearly about day-break he reached the pass 
undiscovered by the Americans, and immediately took pos- 
session of it. The detachment under Lord Percy followed ; 
and when the day appeared, the royalists advanced into the 
level country between the hills and Brooklyn, a village situ- 
ated on the peninsula, where the Americans were encamped. 

Without loss of time Howe and Clinton fell upon the rear 
of the provincials, and the Hessians attacking them in front, 
at the same instant, neither valour nor skill could save them 
from a defeat. Inspirited, however, by their generals, and by 
the presence of Washington, they continued the engagement 
for a while, and fought with the bravery of men, whom the 
love of freedom animates to deeds of heroism ; but pressed 
by superior numbers, and thrown into confusion, they gave 
way on every side, and fled precipitately to the woods. 

Nor was this the only part of the army which suffered ; the 
right wing, which opposed General Grant, experienced a 
similar fate. They fought bravely, and maintained their 
ground till informed of the defeat of the left wing, when they 
retreated in confusion ; and, in order to avoid the enemy, who 
were far advanced on their rear, the greater part of them at- 
tempted to escape along the dike of a mill-dam, and through 
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a marsh, where many of them perished ; but a remnant re- 
gained the camp. Of a regiment consisting of yowig gentle- 
men from Maryland, the greater part was cut in pieces, and 
not one of those who survived, escaped without a wound. 

The British soldiers behaved with their usual courage, and 
it was with difficulty that they were restrained from instantly 
attacking the American camp ; but General Howe, who al^ 
ways exercised a laudable care of the lives of his men, checked 
their impetuosity ; believing that without any great loss, he 
^could compel the Americans to surrender, or evacuate the 
camp. 

On that disastrous day, the Americans lost 2,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners ; among the latter were Gene- 
rals Sullivan, Woodhull, and Lord Stirling. They also lost 
6 pieces of artillery. The acknowledged British loss was 21 
officers, and 346 privates, killed, wounded, and taken. 

A retreat from Long Island now became absolutely neces- 
sary ; and it was effected on the 30th of August, without the 
loss of a man. 

After the evacuation of Long Island by the Americans, pro- 
posals for an acccommodation were made by Lord Howe. But 
as his lordship was not authorised to treat with congress as a 
legal assembly, he invited such of its members as were desir- 
ous of peace to a private conference. To this invitation the 
congress replied, that as they were the representatives of the 
free and independent states of America, it was not possible 
for them to send any of their number to confer with the Eng- 
lish commanders, in their individual capacity, but that, as it 
was exceedingly to be wished, that an accommodation should 
take place, on reasonable terms, they would direct a committee 
to receive the proposals of the British government. Accord- 
ingly, they nominated for this purpose. Dr. Franklin, Mr. John 
Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, all zealous and faithful to the cause 
of liberty. But notwithstanding the disposition of Lord 
Howe, which was certainly towards peace, and the late rais- ' 
fortunes of the provincial troops, the conference was alto** 
gether ineffectual; his lordship would not acknowledge the 
deputies as the commissioners of a free people ; and the depu- 
ties would not treat with him on any other condition. It was 
resolved, therefore, on both sides, to prosecute the war with 
all their vigour and their utmost resources. 

This conference, although ineffectual with respect to the 
object immediately in view, was of considerable service to the 
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Americans. It arrested General Howe in the career of vic- 
tory, and suspended, during its progress, the operations of the 
campaign. It afforded a pause to the dispirited Americans ; 
and gave them time to rally their drooping spirits ; a matter, 
in their circumstances, of no slight importance. 

The provincial army, under the command of Washington, 
was now stationed in the vicinity of New York. They had 
erected many batteries near the place, and from these they 
kept up an incessant fire on the British ships. Between the 
armies lay the East River, which the royalists, for some days, 
had manifested a desire to cross. Accordingly, they landed 
on the opposite shore, at Kipp*s Bay, nearly three miles dis- 
tant from New York ; and marching rapidly towards the city, 
they obliged the Americans to abandon their works and re- 
treat. Leaving the town itself, and their baggage, provisions^ 
and military stores, in possession of the British, the Ameri- 
cans withdrew to the northern part of the island, where the 
chief strength of their forces was collected. Here Washington 
determined to wait the approach of the king's troops ; and in 
the meantime he used every method in his power to restore 
the courage of his soldiers, and elevate their fallen hopes. 
He had long ago formed that plan of operations which is 
usually successful against an invading army ; though with the 
intention of deviating from it as circumstances might require. 
It was his design, at present, not to risk a general engagement, 
but to harass the English by continual skirmishes, by cutting 
off their supplies and exhausting their patience. The object 
of the British general was exactly the contrary of this ; his 
safety, as well as his success, lay in bringing the Americans 
speedily to action, and in terminating the war, if possible, by 
a single blow. 

The fortune of the royalists was now predominant. In al- 
most every attack the superiority of regular discipline had 
been shown. Washington was forced to quit his strong po- 
sition at King's Bridge, on New York Island, and saved 
his aripy by retiring towards the main land of Connecticut. 
He was followed by the English general as soon as the 
troops could be landed, and the proper reinforcements had 
arrived. 

After some ineffectual skirmishing, both parties met at a 
place called the White Plains ; the royalists began the assault, 
and made such an impression on the American lines, that 
Washington was compelled to retreat. He withdrew in good 
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order, and occupied an advantageous post behind the river 
Croton. 

Howe, finding himself unable to bring on a general action, 
relinquished the pursuit, and employed his troops in reducing 
and taking possession of Forts Washington and Lee, the first 
on the island of New York, not far from King*s Bridge ; and 
the other on the Jersey side of North River, nearly opposite 
the former. This he accomplished in November ; and the 
Americans were thus driven, with considerable loss, from New 
York island, and from the Jersey bank of the North River. 

On the fall of Forts Washington and Lee, General Wash- 
ington with his little army consisting of about 3,000 men, ill 
armed, worse clad, and almost without tents, blankets, or 
utensils for cooking their provisions, commenced a disastrous 
retreat through the Jerseys. He first retired behind the 
Hackensack ; thence to Newark, and thence to Brunswick. 
While there, the term of service of many of his troops expired, 
and he had the mortification to see them abandon him. From 
Brunswick he retreated to Trenton, and there received a re- 
inforcement of about 2,000 men from Pennsylvania. He now 
collected and guarded all the boats on the Delaware, and sent 
his sick and wounded, and his heavy artillery and baggage 
across the Delaware. After remaining at Trenton some time, 
and even advancing towards Princeton, he learned that Earl 
Cornwallis, strongly reinforced, was marching against him ; 
and on the 8th of December, he passed the Delaware at Tren- 
ton ferry, the van of the British army appearing, just as his 
rear-gard had crossed. 

While retreating through the Jerseys, Washington had 
earnestly desired General Lee, who had been lefl in command 
of the division of the army at North Castle, to hasten his 
march to the Delaware and join the main army. But for rea- 
sons of his own, Lee was in no haste to obey, and by his care- 
lessness in getting separated from the main body of his troops 
he was actually made prisoner, and put in close confinement 
by the English. General Sullivan, who succeeded in the com- 
mand, immediately joined Washington, and thus increased his 
force to nearly 7,000. Still his men were daily leaving him, 
and of those who remained, the greater part were raw troops, 
ill provided, and all of them dispirited by defeat. 

General Howe, with an army of 27,000 men, completely 
armed, and disciplined, well provided, and flushed with suc- 
cess, lay on the opposite side of the Delaware, stretching his 
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encampments from Brunswick to the neighbourhood of Phila* 
delphia, and was expected to cross as soon as the river should 
be frozen over. 

To the Americans this was the most gloomy period of the 
contest; and their affairs appeared in a very hopeless condi- 
tion. To deepen the gloom of this period, so alarming to all 
true patriots, an expedition, under Clinton and Sir Peter 
Parker, was sent to Rhode Island and took possession of it, 
without resistance, on the very day that Washington crossed 
the Delaware. 

On the 12th of December congr^s quitted Philadelphia, 
and retired to Baltimore. On the 20th they conferred on 
Greneral Washington full and ample power to raise forces and 
appoint officers; to apply to any of the states for the aid of 
their militia; to form magazines of provisions at his pleasure ; 
to displace all officers under the rank of brigadier general, 
and fill the vacancies thus created by officers of his own 
choice ; to take for the use of the army whatever he might 
want, if the inhabitants would not sell it, allowing a reason- 
able price for the same ; and to arrest and confine all persons 
who should refuse to take the continental currency. These 
powers, which have been truly denominated dictatorial, were 
vested in the commander-in-chief for six months, unless 
sooner determined by congress. 

The conferring of such ample powers on Washington is at 
once an evidence of the desperate condition of public affairs 
at this time, and of the perfect confidence reposed in him by 
his countrymen. 

Howe, who was well aware of the dispirited state of the 
colonists generally, now put forth a proclamation offering 
pardons to all who would desert the American cause. Many 
men of property, who were desirous of saving it from confis- 
cation, embraced the offer ; and a few timid spirits among 
other classes of society followed their example ; among the 
rest, to their eternal disgrace, two who had been members of 
congress, Galloway and Allen. 

Still, in this alarming posture of affairs, when an enemy 
near 30,000 strong, was separated only by a river, expected 
every day to freeze, from the main army of the republic con- 
sisting of about one-fifth of that number, the American leaders 
maintained an erect posture, and their noble commander-in- 
chief dared to meditate an assault on the lately victorious 
British. 
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He perceived the security of Howe, and the advantage 
which the scattered cantonment of his troops presented to the 
American arms. * Now,' exclaimed he, on being informed of 
the widely dispersed state of the British troops, * now is the 
time to clip their wings, when they are so spread;* and, ac- 
cordingly resolving to give them an unexpected blow, he 
planned an attack on the Hessians at Trenton. 

On the evening of the 25 th of December, he crossed the 
Delaware, marched all night, attacked the Hessians, who had 
not the slightest intelligence of his approach, and routed them 
with great slaughter. Colonel Rawle, who commanded the 
royalists in that quarter, did everything which could be ex- 
pected from a brave and experienced officer ; but the attack 
was sudden and impetuous ; and it was directed by Wash- 
ington himself. The Hessians gave way on all sides ; their 
artillery was seized, and 1,000 of their best troops remained 
prisoners of war. Washington re-crossed to his camp with 
the loss of but nine of his men. 

Some of the colonial reinforcements having now arrived, 
the provincial army was not only increased in numbers, but im- 
proved in courage and zeal. Emboldened by his success, Wash- 
ington resolved to leave Philadelphia, and to make another 
attempt against the British forces. At the beginning of the year 
he again crossed the Delaware, and marched to Trenton. 

An alarm had already been spread through the British 
army by the late success and increased force of Washington's 
army. A strong detachment, under General Grant, marched 
to Princeton ; and Earl Cornwallis, who was on the point of 
sailing for England, was ordered to leave New York, aijd 
resume his command in the Jerseys. 

On joining General Grant, Lord Cornwallis immediately 
marched against Trenton, where Washington was encamped 
at the head of about 5,000 men. On his approach, Wash- 
ington crossed a rivulet, named the Asumpinck, and took 
post on some high ground, with the rivulet in his front. On 
the advance of the British army, on the afternoon of the 2nd 
of January, 1777, a smart cannonade ensued, and continued 
till night, Lord Cornwallis intending to renew the attack next 
morning; but, soon after midnight. General Washington 
silently decamped, leaving his fires burning, his sentinels ad- 
vanced, and small parties to guard the fords of the rivulet, 
and, by a circuitous route through Allentown, proceeded 
towards Princeton. 
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About half-way between Trenton and Princeton, the Ame- 
ricans encountered three regiments, under Colonel Mawhood, 
who were advancing to join Cornwallis. A battle ensued, in 
which the British were worsted, and most of them compelled 
to retreat towards Brunswick. Washington pressed on 
towards Princeton, where one regiment had been left, and 
succeeded in taking 300 of them prisoners. The rest escaped 
by a precipitate flight. The British lost about 1 00 men in 
this affair; the Americans less. But they had to regret the 
loss of one of their bravest and most valuable officers, General 
Mercer. In this action, James Monroe, who subsequently 
became president of the republic, was wounded. 

Washington was still pressed by Cornwallis with a vastly 
superior force. He retreated towards Morristown, and on 
crossing Millstone river, broke down the bridge at Kingston, 
to impede the progress of the British ; and there the pursuit 
ended. 

Both armies were completely worn out, the one being as 
unable to pursue as the other was to retreat. Washington 
took a position at Morristown, and Lord Cornwallis reached 
Brunswick, where all was alarm and confusion, in conse- 
quence of the battle of Princeton, and the expected approach 
of the Americans. 

At Morristown, Washington now fixed his head quarters. 
This place is situated among hills of difficult access, with a 
fine country in the rear, from which he could easily draw 
supplies; and he might retire across the Delaware, if neces- 
sary. Giving his troops little repose, he overran both East 
and West Jersey, and even made himself master of the coast 
opposite Staten Island. With a greatly inferior army, by 
judicious movements, he wrested from the British almost all 
their conquests in the Jerseys. Brunswick and Amboy were 
the only posts which remained in their hands, and even inr 
these, they were not a little harassed and straitened. The 
American detachments were in a state of unwearied activity, 
frequently surprising and cutting off the British advanced 
guards, keeping them in continual alarm and melting down 
their numbers by a desultory and indecisive warfare. It was 
by. the operations of this campaign that Washington gained 
for himself among European tacticians the name of the Ame- 
rican Fabius. By judiciously delaying the decisive action, 
♦he conquered a greatly superior force of the eneaiy. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1776, not altogether un- 
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fourably to the American interest. The whole country s6uth 
of the Jerseys was entirely freed from the British troops. 
Rhode Island indeed was wholly in their possession ; ttnd so 
was the city of New York ; and while they kept their position 
in the latter place, they were so nearly in a state of siege, thait 
their situation was scarcely more comfortable than that of 
General Gage and his army in Boston during the preceding 
winter. 

Meantime, the people throughout the colonies who had 
watched, with breathless and terrible anticipation, the unfor- 
tunate retreat of Washington through the Jerseys, and his late 
critical situation at Philadelphia, were now inspirited by the 
news of his brilliant successes at Trenton and Princeton, and 
his subsequent expulsion of the enemy from all their impor- 
tant posts in the Jerseys. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 



While General Washington was actively employed in the 
Jerseys in asserting the independence of America, congress 
Kjould not a£Pord him much assistance ; but that body was not 
backward in promoting the same cause by its enactments and 
recommendations. Hitherto the colonies had been united by 
no bond but that of their common danger and common love of 
liberty. Congress resolved to render the terms of their union 
tnore definite, to ascertain the rights and duties of the several 
colonies, and their mutual obligations towards each <rtiier. A 
committee was appointed to sketch the principles of the union 
or confederation. 

This committee presented a report in thirteen Articles 6f 
Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States, and 
proposed that, instead of calling themselves the United Co- 
lonies, they should assume the name of the United States 
OF America; that each state should retain its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and 
right which was not by the confederation expressly delegated 
,to the United States in congress assembled, and that they 
should enter into a firm league for mutual defence. The 
articles also defined the rights of the several states, and of 
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their citizens; the powers of congress ; and the mode of rais- 
ing money from the respective states for the purposes of 
general government and defence. 

These articles of confederation were adopted after much 
discussion, and transmitted to the several state l^islatures ; 
and, meeting their approbation, were ratified by all the de- 
legates on the 15th of November, 1777. They remained in 
force, as the constitution of the country, until the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, in 1 788. 

The only provision which congress could at present make 
for the support of the army was by the emission of bills of 
credit to pass at their nominal value in all payments and 
dealings throughout the states. This soon became depre- 
ciated, and the attempts to sustain it, by fixing the prices o§ 
commodities, were abortive, and introduced confusion and 
misery, involving many families in ruin. It was a serious 
but unavoidable hindrance to all their subsequent operations 
during the war. 

In consequence of the hostilities with the colonies, the 
British West India Islands. experienced a severe scarcity of 
provisions. When the fleet was about to return to England, 
an insurrection of the negroes of Jamaica was threatened. 
The military force of the island had been weakened by 
draughts to complete the army on the continent; and the 
ships of war were detained to assist in suppressing the dis- 
turbances of the negroes. By this delay the Americans 
gained time for equipping, privateers, who succeeded in cap- 
turing many richly laden ships ; and were permitted to sell 
their prizes in the ports of France, both in Europe and the 
West Indies. 

The British cabinet remonstrated against this unfriendly 
conduct of Franpe"; but soon became satisfied that both 
France and Spain were in a state of active preparation for 
war. Parliament met on the 31st of October, and, notwith- 
standing attempts were made for adopting conciliatory mea- 
sures^ it was resolved to support the ministry in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

Congress was not less determined to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the United States at all hazards. Aware of the 
covert hostility of France towards Great Britain, they had 
already sent commissioners to Paris, for the purpose of soli- 
citing a loan of money, a supply of munitions of war and an 
acknowledgment of the independence of the states. These 
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commissioners were Dr. Franklin, Arthur Lee, and Silas 
Deane. Franklin was already known to the French as a phi- 
losopher and statesman : and he hecame very popular in the 
capital. The commissioners, however, were not yet success- 
ful in all their designs. Some arms were obtained privately, 
and the sale of prizes taken by the American privateers, in 
French ports, was still connived at ; but no public recognition 
of independence nor open support of the cause could be 
obtained. 

It was at this period that the Marquis de la Fayette, a 
young French nobleman of the highest rank and an immense 
fortune, resolved to devote himself to the cause of American 
liberty. Undismayed by the intelligence just received of the 
evacuation of New York, the loss of Fort Washington, the 
calamitous retreat through the Jerseys, and the other disasters 
of the campaign of 1776, he presented himself to the commis- 
sioners, and offered his services as a volunteer. They were 
so candid as to say that they could not in conscience urge 
him to proceed ; and assured him that they possessed not 
the means nor the credit for procuring a vessel for his pas- 
sage : * Then,' exclaimed the gallant and generous youth, * I 
will provide my own;' and it is a literal fact, that when our 
beloved country was too poor to offer him so much as a 
passage to her shores, he left in his tender youth the bosom 
of home, of happiness, of wealth, and of rank, to plunge in 
the dust and blood of our inauspicious struggle. 

He arrived in the spring of 1777; and was cordially re- 
ceived by Washington, and appointed by congress a major- 
general in the army. His example was followed by many 
other French officers ; and he was afterwards mainly instru- 
mental in securing the friendship and alliance of the French 
government ' . 

During the disastrous campaign of 1776, a large number 
of American prisoners were taken and conveyed t6 New 
York, where they were confined in the most horrible of 
all dungeons, the British prison ships. There they endured 
sufferings, which have seldom known a parallel in the annals 
of cruelty. But they bore all with tTie patience of martyrs, 
and the courage of patriots. When offered liberty and pro- 
motion, if they would join the royal party, they spurned the 
offer with contempt;, and hundreds of them expired in cap- 
tivity, rather than desert the cause to which they had devoted 
themselves. 
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The campaign of 1777 opened on both sides with a series 
of rapid incursions and bold predatory attacks. On the 
23rd of March, General Howe detached Colonel Bird with 
about 500 men, under convoy of a frigate and some other 
armed vessels^ to attack the Americans at Peekskill, on the 
North river, about 50 miles above New York. General 
M'Dougall, who was posted there with about 250 men, 
hearing of his approach, set fire to the stores and buildings, 
and retreated. Colonel Bird landed, and after completing 
the destruction of the stores, re-embarked and returned to 
New York. 

On the 13th of April, Lord Cornwallis and General Grant; 
widi 2,000 men, attempted to surprise and cut off General 
Lincoln, who with 500 men was posted at Bound Brook, 
seven miles from Brunswick. But by a bold and rapid 
movement, Lincoln, when almost surrounded, forced his 
way between the British columns, and escaped with the loss 
of 60 men, three field-pieces, and some baggage. 

On the 25th of April, General Tryonleft New York with. 
2,000 men and a proper naval escort, landed on the Connec- 
ticut shore, between Fairfield and Nor walk, and marched to 
Danbury, where he succeeded in destroying a large quan** 
tity of provisions and tents, belonging to the American 
army, and but weakly guarded. On his return, however, he 
was attacked by Generals Sullivan, Arnold, and Wooster, 
with about 500 troops, and 200 militia, and did not effect 
his retreat without a loss of about 400 men, killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. General Wooster was killed ill the early 
part of this aflkir. He was an able officer, and his loss was 
much lamented by the Americans. 

These attacks of the British were retaliated by Generals 
Stevens and Parsons. The former of whom assaaled the 
royalists at Piscataway, and was only repulsed after a 
furious engagement, and a heavy loss on the side of the 
enemy. The latter detached Colonel Meigs, . from Guilford 
to Sag Harbour on Long Island, where he succeeded in 
burning a large quantity of stores belongmg to the British, 
and 12 of their vessels. In this affair the enemy lost 96 
men, of whom six were killed, and the remainder made 
prisoners. The Americans returned Vithout the loss of a 
man to Guilford. 

Another exploit of the Americans deserves notice in this 
place, although it did not happen till the 10th .of July, 
s 3 
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Colonel Barton, with 40 men, officers and volunteers, passed 
over, by night, from Warwick Neck to Rhode Island, and 
succeeded in surprising the British general, Prescott, in his 
quarters, in bed, and, without giving him time to dress 
himself, hurried him on board, with one of his aides-de- 
camp, and conveyed him safely to Providence. This event 
was very mortifying to General Prescott, and to the royal 
army ; but occasioned much exultation among the Americans; 
Hitherto General Howe had absolutely refused to release 
General Lee ; but he soon agreed to exchange him for 
General Prescott ; and General Lee again joined the Ame- 
rican army. 

Having noticed these desultory enterprises, we now turn 
to the two main armies under their respective commanders- 
in-chief. 

In the beginning of June, General Howe, having received 
reinforcements from England, left New York, and passed 
into the Jerseys with 30,000 men. General Washington, to 
resist this powerful army, could muster no more than 7,300 
men fit for duty. He occupied a good position at Middle- 
brook, about nine miles from Brunswick, where Howe 
assembled his army on the 9th of June. He marched to- 
wards the Delaware, in order to draw Washington from his 
stirong position ; but not succeeding in this, he returned to 
Qrtmswick, committing terrible devastations in his march. 
On the 22d of June, he retreated to Amboy, an American 
detachment, under General Greene, hanging upon his rear 
and frequently attacking it. General Washington, advanced 
to. Quibbletown, that he might still be near the British 
army. ' ' 

Howe, finding it impossible to bring Washington, with his 
greatly inferior force, to a pitched battle, sent off his baggage 
to Staten Island ; and ordered a part of his troops to follow ; 
but learning that Washington had left his strong ground, 
and was advancing in pursuit of him, he suddenly recalled 
his troops from Staten Island, and advanced from Amboy 
with his whole army, in hopes to accomplish his great object. 
Cornwallis being sent out with a strong detachment on the 
26th of June, fell in with a nuoserous body of the Americans, 
under Lord Stirling and General Maxwell. After a smart 
engagement, the Americans retired, with some loss ; ' and 
General Washington, apprised of the unexpected movement 
of the British army, returned towards the mountains, and 
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regained the passes which it was the intention of Cornwallis 
to seize. 

Finding himself thus haffled, General Howe, on the SOth 
of June, crossed to Staten Island ; and on the 5th of July 
embarked his army, to the number of 16,000, on board of 
transports, in order to sail to the southward. The remainder 
of the army was left with Sir Henry Clinton to defend New 
York. The fleet did not leave Sandy Hook till the 25th of July . 

Howe's original intention was to sail up the Delaware to 
Philadelphia, but learning that the Americans had obstructed 
the navigation of that river, he entered Chesapeake bay and 
landed at the head of Elk river. 

Anxious to prevent his approach to Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington marched to meet him. Howe was not ready to leave 
the head of the Elk river before the 3d of September. On 
his advance, Washington retired across the Brandy wine creek, 
and took post with his main body at Chadd's Ford, sending 
out General Maxwell with 1,000 light troops, to skirmish 
with the British and retard their progress. 

On the 11th of September, the British army advanced, 
crossed the Brandywine at different points, and attacked the 
main army of the Americans, who sustained the assault with 
intrepidity for some time, but at length gave way. General 
Washington effected a retreat with his artillery and bag- 
gage to Chester, where he halted, within eight miles of the 
British army, till the next morning, when he retreated to 
Philadelphia. 

The battle of the Brandywine was the first in which La 
Fayette drew his sword in the American cause. He received 
a wound in the leg, but kept his position, and continued to 
cheer and encourage the troops to the end of the engagement. 
Several other French officers were engaged in this battle, as 
well as Count Pulaski, a Polish nobleman, who had also 
accepted a commission in the American army. 

Washington remained in Philadelphia two days, collecting 
his scattered troops and replacing his stores ; and then pro- 
ceeded towards Lancaster. 

• Congress left Philadelphia on the 18th of September, and 
proceeded to Lancaster, and afterwards to Yorktown. On 
the 23rd, General Howe encamped with the main body of his 
army at Germantown, seven miles from Philadelphia ; and 
on the 26th, with a detachment of his troops, he took peace- 
able possession of the city. 
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The British now employed themselves in endavouring to 
clear the Delaware of the chevaux-de-frise of timher and 
iron spikes which had been run across it, below the city, and 
were guarded by fortifications on the banks and islands of 
the river, and by floating batteries. 

While they were thus employed, Washington, with his 
army reinforced to 8,000 continental troops and 3,000 militia, 
lay encamped at Shippack creek, on the Schuylkill, about 20 
miles from Philadelphia. Taking advantage of the -diver- 
sion occasioned by Howe's operations on the river, he de- 
termined to attempt a surprise of the British camp at Ger- 
mantown. With about 2,500 men, he left Shippack creek on 
the evening of the 3rd October, and at dawn, next morning, 
attacked the royal army. After a smart conflict, he drove 
in the advanced guard, and marched on towards the main 
body. But five companies of the British having thrown 
themselves into a large stone house belonging to Mr. Chew, 
nearly half the American army was occupied for some time 
in attempting to dislodge them. This circumstance discon- 
certed the original plan of Washington ; and a thick fog 
which prevailed during the engagement, gave a character of 
confusion to all the operations of the day, which renders it 
difficult to understand or describe them. The Americans, 
however, were foiled in their attempt to surprise the British 
camp, although the fog covered their retreat, and they were 
able to retire in tolerable order. The Americans lost 900 
men in this engagement, of whom 200 were killed and 400 
were taken prisoners. The British acknowledged a loss of 
()00, killed and wounded. 

They now proceeded to attempt the opening of the Dela- 
ware to their fleet, which was waiting to proceed to Phila* 
delphia. The upper line of chevaux-de-frise was protected 
by a work named Fort Mifflin, erected on Mud Island, and 
by a redoubt called Redbank, on the Jersey side. 

Having withdrawn his ^my from Germantown and en- 
camped in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Howe despatched 
Count Donop, a German officer, with three battalions of 
Hessian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbach, and some 
light infantry, to reduce Redbank. They reached the fort 
on the SI St of October, and Count Donop summoned the 
garrison to surrender, but Colonel Christopher Greene, of 
Rhode Island, who commanded the Americans, answered 
that he would defend his fort to the last extremity. An 
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assault was immediately commenced, and after a desperate 
conflict, in which Count Donop was mortally wounded, the 
enemy was compelled to retire, with a severe loss. Count 
Donop was made prisoner, and soon died of his wounds. 
The ships which were to co-operate in the attack were some 
of them grounded ; and one was burnt by the Americans. 

The British afterwards sent a very heavy sea and land 
force against the little garrison of 300 men, at Fort Mifflin, 
which protected the second line of chevaux-de-frise, and 
after a terrible cannonade, which was smartly returned, they 
succeeded in beating down the walls of the fort, and dis- 
mounting 'its guns. The garrison then retired, by means of 
their shipping. Two days afterwards, the post at Redbank, 
being no longer tenable, was evacuated also. A free passage 
for the British fleet to Philadelphia was thus secured, although 
at the cost of great exertion and many lives, on the part of 
the enemy. 

No other important military transactions took place in 
this quarter, until Washington retired to winter quarters, at 
Valley Forge, about 26 miles from Philadelphia. The two 
armies at that time numbered about 14,000 each. Washing- 
ton, during the early part of the campaign, owing to his 
want of force, had been obliged to occupy strong positions 
and be wary in all his movements. He had suflPered defeat 
at Brandywine, and repulse at Germantown, but he had con- 
ducted his operations so well, that Howe had gained nothing 
by the campaign but good winter quarters in Philadelphia. 

While the events just related were passing in the middle 
states, most important transactions were going on in the 
north, to which we shall now turn our attention. 

The British ministry had resolved to prosecute the war 
vigorously on the northern frontier of the United States, 
and appointed General Burgo'yne, who had served under 
General Carlton in the preceding campaign, to the command 
of the royal army in that quarter. General Burgoyne had 
visited England during the winter, concerted with the mi- 
nistry a plan of the campaign, and given an estimate of the 
force necessary for its execution. Besides a fine train of 
artillery, and a suitable body of artillerymen, an army, 
consisting of more than 7,000 veteran troops, excellently 
equipped, and in a high state of discipline, was put under 
his command. In addition to this regular force, he had a great 
number of Canadians and savages. 
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This force was destined to invade the United States by- 
the way of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, unite with the 
British army then at New York, and thus cut off all commu- 
nication between the northern states and those lying south 
of the Hudson. New England was then to be overrun and 
reduced to obedience, as a preparation for the complete 
subjugation of the southern country. 

The first attempts of Burgoyne were as successful as the 
condition of his army entitled the ministry to expect. The 
Indians, gained by presents, or stimulated by the hopes of 
plunder, joined him in considerable numbers. Burgoyne, to 
quiet his conscience, rendered somewhat uneasy by the em- 
ployment of such auxiliaries, exhorted them to kiU none but 
such as appeared in arms against them, and to spare the 
women and children whom the fortune of war might put inta 
their hands. The Indians promised compliance with this 
injunction, but paid not the slightest regard to it afterwards. 

On the 2nd of July the English army encamped on both 
sides of the narrow channel which connects Lake Champlain 
and George, with a naval force on the water, near Ticonde*- 
roga. To this strong fortress the Americans had retired at 
the end of the preceding year ; and now it was garrisoned 
with about 6,000 men, under General St. Clair. 

The approaches of the British were rapid and decisive. 
Soon after their appearance before the American works, they 
took possession of Sugar-hill ; an eminence which overlooked 
the fortifications, and enabled them to place their batteriea 
to great advantage, but which the Americans had supposed 
it was impossible to ascend. On the 5th, every step had 
been taken to render the investment complete. 

St. Clair, however, conscious of his inability to defend the 
place, and anxious at the same time to avoid the necessity 
of surrendering his troops prisoners of war, abandoned the 
works, when he was nearly surrounded, and retreated over 
Mount Independence to Castleton, and thence to Skeens- 
borough, in the vicinity of Lake George. Previous to his 
departure, he had ordered the baggage and military stores to 
be sent by water to the same place ; but the vessels which 
were employed for that purpose, were attacked by the 
English ships, and either destroyed or rendered unfit for 
service ; and in consequence of this disaster, the Americal^» 
set fire to their boats and fortifications at Skeensborough, 
and retreated towards Fort Ann. On land, the royalista 
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were not less successful. Colonel Francis, and a body of 
provincial troops, were defeated with great slaughter by 
General Reidesel ; and by the skilful manoeuvring of Bur* 
goyne, St. Clair was prevented from reaching Fort Ann. 
An engagement then took place in the woods, in which the 
Americans were defeated, and compelled to retire to Fort 
Edward, on the Hudson, where St. Clair joined Oeneral 
Schuyler on the 1.2th of July. 

The loss of Ticonderoga was one for which the United 
States were not prepared. Neither the strength of the in- 
vading army, nor the weakness of the garrison, appears to 
hsLve been understood. It was universally believed that the 
whole force af Canada did not exceed 6,000 men ; and there- 
ibre no adequate measures were taken to enable St. Clair to 
maintain his position. Washington complained of this in- 
distinct information and its fatal consequences in a letter ad- 
dressed to General Schuyler, the commander of the northern 
army, and at the same time expressed a hope that the confi- 
-dence, which Burgoyne derived from success, would hurry 
him into measures, which in their consequences might be 
favourable to the Americans. In this expectation he was 
not disappointed. , 

The army of General Schuyler did not exceed 4,400 men. 
With that force he could not face the British army ; and in 
•order to gain time, he sent detachments of his men, who 
•broke down the bridges ; cut down trees so as to fell across 
the roads, and intermingled their branches, and threw every 
•possible obstacle in the way of Burgoyne 's advance. He 
ako solicited reinforcements of regular troops ; called on 
the militia of New England to join the regular army, and 
.used all his personal influence in the surrounding country, 
to inspire the people with military ardour and patriotic 
•enthusiasm. The militia of New England were not willing 
to serve under General Schuyler ; and General Lincoln was 
-appointed to raise and command them. Arnold was directed 
to join the northern army ; Colonel Morgan and his riflemen 
'were also attached to it; and tents, artillery, and other mu- 
nitions of war, were diligently provided. 

Meantime Burgoyne, who had been obliged to halt at 
Skeensborough, to rest his troops and bring forward his 
♦artillery, baggage, and military stores, was commencing his 
inarch towairds the Hudson, greatly elated with his past 
success. -His progress was so effectually retarded by the 
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obstructions which General Schuyler's men had thrown in 
his way, that he was frequently occupied a whole day in ad- 
vancing with the army a single mile. It was not till the 30th 
of July that he reached Fort Edward, which General Schuyler 
had quitted a short time before, retreating to Saratoga. 
Burgoyne might have much more easily reached Fort Ed- 
ward by the way of Lake George ; but he had been led up 
the South river in pursuit of the retreating Americans ; and 
he persevered in that difEcult route, lest he should dis- 
courage his troops by a retrograde movement. 

At Fort Edward, Burgoyne found it necessary to pause in 
his career. He was greatly in want of provisions and 
draught horses ; and his carriages had been • broken and 
needed repairs. It was not till the 15th of August that he 
succeeded in transporting 4 quantity of supplies from Fort 
George. 

In order to obtain a further supply, he had detached Co- 
lonel Baum, a German officer with 500 men, partly cavalry, 
two pieces of artillery and 100 Indians, to surprise Benning- 
ton, in Vermont, and seize a large deposit of carriages, com, 
flour, and other necessaries, which had been collected, by 
the Americans in that place. 

General Starke, with the New Hampshire militia, 400 
strong, happened to be in that vicinity, on his way to join 
General Schuyler. He heard first of the approach of the 
Indians, and soon afterwards of the regular force. He col- 
lected his brigade, sent expresses to the neighbouring militia 
to join him, and also to Colonel Warner's regiment at Man- 
chester, On the morning of the 1 4th of August, he marched 
against the enemy, at the head of 700 men ; and sent Co- 
lonel Gregg, with a party of 200, to skirmish in their front, 
and retard their progress. He drew up his men in order of 
battle ; but, on coming in sight of him, Baum halted on ad- 
vantageous ground ; sent an express to Burgoyne informing 
him of his situation ; and fortified himself as well as circum- 
stances would permit. 

After some skirmishing, on the morning of the 1 6th, Starke 
commenced a furious attack on the royal forces. Baum made 
a brave defence. The battle lasted two hours, during which 
he was assailed on every side by an incessant discharge of 
musketry. He was mortally wounded ; his troops were 
overpowered; a few of them escaped into the woods and 
fled, pursued by the Americans; the rest were killed or 
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taken prisoners. * Thus,* says a British historian, in whose 
language we have chosen to record some of these events, 
• without artillery, with old rusty firelocks, and with scarcely 
a bayonet, their militia entirely defeated 500 veterans, well 
armed, provided with two pieces of artillery, and defended 
by breastworks.' This was not the only subject of astonish- 
ment with which the Americans furnished their enemies 
during this campaign. 

After the victory, the greater part of the militia dispersed 
in quest of booty ; and this imprudence nearly proved fatal 
to them, for on receiving Baum's express. General Burgoyne 
had sent Colonel Breyman, with 500 men, to his assistance ; 
and if Colonel Warner's regiment of continentals had not 
arrived just as he came up, and was attacking the scattered 
militia, they would have fared but indifferently. Breyman 
maintained the conflict till dark ; when abandoning his artil- 
lery and baggage, he retreated, and, escaping under cover 
of the night, with a shattered remnant of his detachment, 
regained the camp. 

Thus the victory at Bennington was complete. The Ame- 
ricans took four brass field-pieces, 1,000 muskets (a very 
seasonable supply for the ill-armed militia,) 900 swords, and 
four baggage waggons. The British lost 700, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners ; and the Americans 100, in killed 
and wounded. 

This was Burgoyne's first check ; and it was a serious one. 
Its moral effect, in raising the depressed spirits of the Ameri- 
cans, was of immense importance to their cause. Previous to 
this, dejection and alarm pervaded the northern states ; but 
success now infused spirit and vigour into the militia, and 
gave a new aspect to affairs on the Hudson. 

But the defeat at Bennington was not Burgoyne*s only mis- 
fortune. He had sent General St. Leger with a detachment 
of regular troops, Canadians, Royalists, and Indians, to take 
Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk river, which was garrisoned by 
about 600 continentals under Colonel Gansevoort. St. Leger 
arrived there on the 2nd of August, invested the place with an 
army 1,600 strong, and summoned the garrison to surrender. 
Gansevoort replied that he would defend the place to the 
last. 

Meantime General Herkimer with 700 militia was sent to 
his support. This party fell into an ambuscade of British and 
Indians, and after a vigorous defence, was compelled to retreat. 
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Herkimer lost 400 men and fell himself in the battle. General 
Schuyler then despatched Arnold, with a body of regular 
troops, to Fort Schuyler ; but before he reached the fort, St. 
Leger, being foiled in his attempts on the works, and deserted 
by his Indian allies, who had been very roughly handled in 
the late engagements, raised the siege and retired. Arnold 
finding no occasion for his assistance, soon returned to 
camp. 

It was at this period that a circumstance transpired, which, 
although it involved only a case of individual su£Pering, is of 
importance on account of the degree to which it exasperated 
the feelings of the Americans, and incited them to an active 
prosecution of the war. Mr. Jones, an officer of the British 
army, had gained the affections of Miss Macrea, a lovely 
young lady of amiable character and spotless reputation, 
daughter of a gentleman attached to the royal cause, residing 
near Fort Edward; and they were engaged.to be married. In 
the course of the service, the officer was removed to some dis- 
tance from his bride ; and became anxious for her safety and 
desirous of her company. He engaged «ome Indians of two 
different tribes to bring her to camp, and promised a keg of 
rum to the person who should deliver her safely to him. She 
dressed to meet her bridegroom, and accompanied her Indian 
conductors ; but, on the way, the two chiefs, each being de- 
sirous of receiving the promised reward, disputed which of 
them should deliver her to her lover. The dispute rose to a 
quarrel ; and according to their usual method of disposing of 
a disputed prisoner, one of them instantly cleft the head of the 
lady with his tomahawk. This being one of the legitimate 
consequences of the British employing Indian allies, was laid 
hold of by the Americans, and recited in the newspapers with 
such circumstances of pathos and warmth of colouring, as to 
set the people in a complete ferment of rage and indignation 
against their enemies. The militia rose in great numbers and 
repairing to the scene of action, augmented the army opposed 
to Burgoyne to a most formidable array. 

Burgoyne still flattered himself with being able to effect a 
junction with the British at New York, and thus separate the 
New England states from the middle and southern portions 
of the union, so that they might be overrun and conquered 
at leisure. Buthe was encompassed with difficulties. He was 
obliged to bring supplies from Fort George ; an undertaking 
of considerable difficulty; and then having constructed a 
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bridge of boats over the Hudson, he crossed the river on the 
13th and 14th of September, and encamped on the heights 
and plains of Saratoga, 20 miles from Fort Edward, and 37' 
from Albany. 

General Gates, who had been appmnted to the command of 
the northern army, in place of General Schuyler, was now 
joined by all the continental troops destined for the northern 
department, and reinforced, as we have already observed, by 
large bodies of militia. He left the strong position, which 
General Schuyler had taken, at the confluence of the Mohawk 
and Hudson, and proceeding 16 miles up the river towards 
the enemy, formed a strong camp at Stillwater. The two 
armies were now within 1 2 miles of each other, but the bridges 
between them were broken down, and the coimtry was covered 
with woods. 

On the 1 7th, General Burgoyne encamped within four miles 
of the American army; and on the 19 th an engagement took 
place, commencing with skirmishes, but soon involving a con- 
siderable part of the force on both sides. Colonel Morgan, 
with his riflemen, commenced the attack on the advancing 
left wing of the British, and drove them back. Burgoyne 
coming up with a strong detachment, Morgan, in his turn, 
was compelled to give way. But General Gates reinforced 
him ; and the engagement became more general. The Ameri- 
cans attempted to turn the right flank of the British army, 
with the view of attacking it in the rear: but being opposed 
by Frazer and Breyman, they made a rapid movement, and 
commenced a furious attack on the left of the British right 
wing. The combatants were reinforced; and between three 
and four in the afternoon. General Arnold, with nine conti- 
nental regiments, and Morgan's riflemen, was closely engsbged 
with the whole right wing of the British army. Both pames 
fought with the most determined courage, and the battle ended 
only with the day. When it became dark, the Americans re- 
tired to their camp, and the royal troops lay all night on their 
arms in the field. 

In this battle each party had nearly 3,000 men engaged ; 
the British lost upwards of 500 men ; and the Americans 319; 
Both sides claimed the victory ; but the advantages of victory 
were all with the Americans. The news of the battle was 
received with joy and exultation throughout the United 
States ; and the ruin of the invading army was confidently 
anticipated. 
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The next day, information was received in camp of a de- 
cisive victory gained by Colonel Brown and Colonel Johnson, 
over the British in the vicinity of Ticonderoga ; and towards 
the end of September General Lincoln reached the camp of 
Gates, with 2,000 men from New England. 

On the 7th of October, the second battle of Stillwater was 
fought, in which, after a severe engagement, the Americans 
drove their enemies from the field of battle, killed 200 men 
and many officers, among whom were General Frazer and 
Colonel Breyman, took nine pieces of artillery, and a large 
amount of camp equipage and ammunition ; and experienced 
but a trifling loss. 

The 8th of October was spent in skirmishing and cannon- 
ading. About sunset, the body of General Frazer was, agree- 
ably to his own desire, carried up the hill to be interred in the 
great redoubt of the British, attended by the officers who had 
lived in his family. Generals Burgoyne, Philips, and Reide- 
sel, in testimony of respect and affection for the deceased, 
joined the mournful procession, which necessarily passed 
in view of both armies. The incessant cannonade, the steady 
attitude and unfaltering voice of the chaplain, and the firm 
demeanour of the company during the funeral service, though 
occasionally covered with the earth torn up by the shot from 
the hostile batteries, ploughing the ground around them, the 
mute expression of feeling depicted on every countenance, 
and the increasing gloom of the evening, all contributed 
to give an affecting solemnity to the obsequies. General 
Gates afterwards declared, that if he had been apprised of 
what was going on, he would have silenced his batteries, or 
ordered minute guns to be fired in honour of the deceased 
general. 

General Burgoyne, perceiving that the Americans were 
endeavouring to surround him, commenced a retreat; and 
on the 9th of October, after a fatiguing and difficult march, 
reached Saratoga. He next made preparations to retire to 
Fort Edward, but his retreat was cut off, and all the passes 
strongly guarded. He was now in a most distressing condition. 
He had crossed the Hudson in the confident hope of victory 
and triumph, and in expectation of a powerful co-operation 
from Sir Henry Clinton, in New York, if needful. On the 
21st of September, after the battle of the 19th had in some 
measure made him sensible of his difficulties, he received a 
messenger from Clinton, who informed him of an intended 
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attack on Forts Clinton and Montgomery. That messenger 
he immediately sent back with a letter, informing Clinton of 
his intention to maintain the gromid he then occupied till the 
12th of October, and requesting assistance; but he had' heard 
nothing further from New York. 

Clinton had waited for reinforcements from England which 
did not arrive till the end of September. He then embarked 
with 8,000 men, and sailed up the Hudson to Fort Mont- 
gomery, which was stormed and taken. The British then pro- 
ceeded up the river, but instead of advancing to the relief of 
Burgoyne, they employed themselves in laying waste the 
country and burning the town of Esopus. This proceeding, 
intended to divert General Gates from his main object, only 
increased the hatred of the inhabitants against their cruel 
enemies. 

General Burgoyne, having been frustrated in his intention of 
retreating to Fort Edward, disappointed in his expectation of 
relief from Sir Henry Clinton, and being now surrounded and 
cut off from all hope of forcing his way back to Canada, sum- 
moned a council of war, and by the unanimous advice of the 
members, opened a correspondence with General Gates on the 
18th of October. On the 16th, terms of capitulation were 
agreed on, by which it was stipulated that the troops under 
General Burgoyne should next day march out of their camp, 
with the honours of war, and the artillery of the entrench- 
ments, and pile their arms on the verge of the river ; that a 
free passage should be granted them to Great Britain, on con- 
dition of not serving in North America during the war, unless 
exchanged ; and that they should embark at Boston. On the 
17th, the British army piled their arms agreeably to the ca-^ 
pitulation, and the formal surrender took place. 

When the British army left Ticonderoga it consisted of 
10,000 men, besides Indians. At the time of the surrender, 
it had been reduced to 6,000. General Gates's army was 
superior in numbers ; but it consisted partly of militia. ' 

The news of the surrender of Burgoyne spread the greatest 
joy and exultation throughout the country. It increased the 
numbers of the patriots and proportionably thinned the ranks 
of the loyalists. Had the British ministry been wise, it would 
have terminated the contest. But they still persisted in their 
attempts to conquer a people, whose spirit and resolution 
had shown them to be unconquerable. 

At the encampment of Valley Forge, whither General 
t3 
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Washington retired for winter quarters at the close of thitf 
campaign, the sufferings of his array were very great. He 
had chosen this position on account o its being sufficiently 
near Philadelphia to check the foraging parties of the enemy, 
and for its security from any sudden and desultory attack. 
The army was lodged in huts formed of logs with the inter- 
stices filled with mud. The winter was severe, and many of 
the men were without shoes and nearly destitute of clothing ; 
and their line of march from White Marsh to Valley Forge 
might have been traced by the blood from the bare and man- 
gled feet of the soldiers. The miseries of famine were added 
to their other sufferings, and in these circumstances, though 
a few deserted to the enemy, yet the rest bore their lot with 
cheerfulness, and devoted themselves nobly to the sacred 
cause of independence. 

While the army lay at Valley Forge, a plot was formed to 
remove General Washington from the chief command ; in 
which several members of congress and a few military officers 
were concerned. Gates was to succeed him. He, howevier, 
disclaimed all connection with the faction ; which fortunately 
for America did not succeed. 

In the midst of the. difficulties and dangers with which he 
was surrounded, Washington was serene and undismayed, 
pursuing the line of his duty with steady perseverance and 
unshaken fortitude. Instead of manifesting irritable feelings 
under the malignant attacks made on his character, he behaved 
with mamianimity ; and earnestly applied to congress and the 
legislative bodies of the several states, for reinforcements to 
his army, in order that he might be prepared to act with 
vigour in the ensuing campaign. Congress was slow in 
making the necessary arrangements; and the state legisla- 
tures were backward in furnishing their respective contin- 
gents of money and men for the service. At length, however, 
Washington succeeded in having an efficient commissary-ge- 
neral appointed ; the other departments of the army were put 
on a more desirable footing; and vigorous measures were 
pursued to prepare for the ensuing campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1778. 

The terms of capitulation at Saratoga, called the " Con* 
vention of Saratoga," had provided for the embarkation of 
the British troops at Boston. The unscrupulous manner in 
which the British had violated the law of nations with respect 
to prisoners and surrenders, gave congress good reason to 
believe that this convention would not be faithfully observed 
on the part of their enemies ; but that, if the troops were 
delivered up instead of being sent to England, they would be 
ordered to the middle states, and united with the forces of 
General Howe. Pretexts for non-compliance with the con- 
vention were sought and found by congress, and after a good 
deal of discussion and correspondence, the troops were de- 
tained as prisoners. 

Hitherto the American commissioners at Paris had been 
unable to obtain from France any recognition of American 
independence. But the capture of Burgoyne*s army decided 
the hesitating councils of that country ; and, on the 6th of 
February, 1778, his most Christian Majesty acknowledged 
and guaranteed the independence of the United States, and 
entered into a treaty of commerce and alliance with the new 
republic. The notification of this act to the British ministers 
was considered by them equivalent to a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. 

This new danger, together with the intelligence of the de- 
feat and surrender of Burgoyne, appears to have brought the 
British cabinet, in some measure, to their senses. They now 
brought into parliament propositions offering the Americans 
all that they had demanded before the beginning of the con- 
test ; and hastily resolved to send over commissioners to 
bring back the colonies to their allegiance, at any expense of 
concession and humiliation. 

When the conciliatory propositions of Lord North were 
brought forward in parliament, his speech on the occasion 
was a singular compound of humiliation and gasconade. He 
went into a long history of the contest, but gave a very lame 
account of the causes of failure. The celebrated Charles 
James Fox replied to him in a speech abounding with cut- 
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ting sarcasms. He approved of Lord North's propositions, 
the suhstance of which Mr. Burke had brought forward three 
years before, but could not refrain from making some severe 
animadversions on the policy of the premier, all whose argu- 
ments, he asserted, might be collected into one point, his ex- 
cuses all reduced to one apology — his total ignorance. * He 
hoped,' exclaimed the indignant orator, ' he hoped, and was 
disappointed ; he expected a great deal, and found little to 
answer his expectations. He thought the Americans would 
have submitted to his laws, and they resisted them. He 
thought they would have submitted to his armies, and they 
were beaten by inferior numbers. He made conciliatory 
propositions, and he thought they would succeed, but they 
were rejected. He appointed commissioners to make peace^ 
and he thought they had powers ; but he found they could 
not make peace, and nobody believed they had any powersi 
He had said many such things, as he had thought fit in his 
conciliatory propositions ; he thought it a proper method of 
quieting the Americans upon the affair of taxation. If any 
person should give himself the trouble of reading that propo- 
sition, he would find not one word of it correspondent to the 
representation made of it by its framer. The short account 
of it was, that the noble lord in the proposition assured the 
colonies, that when parliament had taxed them as much as 
they thought proper, they would tax them no more.* In con-» 
elusion, however, Mr. Fox said, * that he would vote for the 
present proposition, because it was much more clear and 
satisfactory, for necessity had caused him to speak plain.' 

The conciliatory bills were passed, and when sent to Lord 
Howe in New York, and by him submitted to congress, they 
had not received intelligence of the signature of their treaty 
of alliance with France. That body, however, did not hesitate 
a moment as to the line of conduct they were to pursue. They 
were no more easily to be managed by the fawning, than they 
had been by the blustering of the British government. They 
peremptorily rejected Lord North's proposals as insidious 
and unsatisfactory. 

Meantime a proposition had been brought forward by the 
Duke of Richmond in the British house of Lords for acknow- 
ledging the independence of the United States. Lord Chatham 
understanding what was intended, regardless of his age and 
infirmities, had attended in his place in the house for the 
express purpose of opposing the measure. * My Lords,' ex* 
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claimed the venerable orator, * I rejoice that the grave has 
not closed upon me, and that I am still alive to lift my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble 
monarchy.* He then proceeded in the most energetic man- 
ner to urge his auditors to prompt and vigorous efforts 
against their new enemy, the house of Bourbon ; and con- 
cluded by calling upon them, if they must fall, to fall like 
men. The Duke of Richmond having replied to this speech, 
Lord Chatham attempted to rise for the purpose of rebutting 
his grace's arguments, and proposing his own plan for ending 
the American war, which is understood to have been the 
establishment with the colonies, upon the most liberal terms, 
of a kind of federal union under one common monarch. 
But the powers of nature in him were exhausted : he 
fainted under the effort to speak his sentiments, and being 
conveyed to his country seat in Kent, he expired on the 11th 
of May. 

The firmness with which congress rejected Lord North's 
propositions augured ill for the success of the British com- 
missioners. Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and Governor John- 
stone, who arrived at New York on the 9th of June, 1778, 
ftnd immediately attempted to open a negotiation with con- 
gress. Their overtures were officially answered by the pre- 
sident, Mr. Laurens, in a letter in which he apprised them 
that the American government were determined to maintain 
their independence, but were willing to treat for peace with 
his Britannic majesty, on condition of his withdrawing his 
fleets and armies from the country. 

Thus foiled in their attempt at open negotiation, the com- 
missioners had recourse to secret intrigues. Governor John- 
stone, from his long residence in America, was personally 
acquainted with many of the leading members of congress, 
to whom he addressed letters, vaguely intimating the great 
rewards and honours which would await those who should 
assist in putting an end to the present troubles. He is said 
to have offered Joseph Reed, a general in the army and a 
member of congress, ten thousand pounds sterling and any 
ofHce within the colonies in his majesty's gift, if he would en»- 
deavour to re-unite the colonies to the mother cotintry. * I am 
not worth purchasing,' replied this incorruptible patriot, * but 
such as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
buy me.' 

AU the clandestine Oyerjture^ of thp governor were rejected 
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with contempt, and congress being apprised of them, declared 
them direct attempts at corruption, and refused all inter- 
course with him. The pacificators then published a manifesto 
threatening the union with a war of devastation. Congress 
then notified the gentlemen, that the bearers of copies of this 
manifesto were not entitled to the protection of a flag ; and 
at the same time displayed their contempt of its threats by 
giving it a very extensive circulation through the country 
in the newspapers. The commissioners remained a short 
time at New York, and then sailed for Britain. 

General Howe spent the spring of 1778, nearly in a state of 
inaction, confining his operations to the sending out of forag- 
ing and predatory parties, which did some mischief to the 
country, and but little service to the royal cause. 

In May, the Marquis de la Fayette, with upwards of 2,000 
chosen men and six pieces of artillery, was ordered to the 
east of the Schuylkill, and took post on Barren Hill, seven ot 
eight miles in front of the army at Valley Forge. General 
Howe got notice of his position, and sent out General Grrant, 
with 5,000 of his best troops to surprise him. Owing to the 
desertion of their post by some militia on the look-out, he was 
near accomplishing his object, but La Fayette eluded the 
snare, and by able manoeuvring returned to the camp with-» 
out loss. The retreat of Barren Hill has always been re- 
garded as a most splendid achievement, and received the 
highest commendations of Washington. 

Soon afterwards General Howe received orders from the 
British ministry to evacuate Philadelphia without delay. These 
orders were sent under the apprehension, that if a French 
fleet should block up his squadron in the Delaware, whilst 
Washington inclosed him on the land side, he would share the 
fate of Burgoyne. On the 18th of June, therefore, the British 
troops quitted Philadelphia, and crossed over into New Jersey, 
whither they were speedily followed by Washington, who, 
keeping a strict watch on their movements, harassed them on 
their march, which was encumbered with baggage. 

On his arrival at Princeton, Washington, hearing that 
General Clinton, with a large division of the British forces, had 
quitted the direct road to Staten Island, the place of rendez-* 
vous appointed for General Howe's army, and was marching 
for Sandy Hook, sent a detachment in pursuit of him, and fol- 
lowed with his whole army to support it; and as Clinton 
halted at Monmouth and made preparations to meet the 
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premeditated attack, he sent forward reinforcements, to keep 
the British in check. 

These reinforcements were commanded by General Lee, 
whom Washington, on his coming up with the main body, met 
in full retreat. After angrily remonstrating with him, the com- 
mander-in-chief ordered him to advance again. He obeyed 
and was again driven back ; but he brought off his troops in 
good order. When Washington brought the main body of 
the army into action, the British were compelled to give way; 
and taking advantage of the night, the approach of which 
probably saved them from utter discomfiture, they withdrew 
to Sandy Hook, leaving behind them such of their wounded 
as could not with safety be removed. 

The victory at Monmouth was celebrated with rejoicings 
throughout the United States, and congress returned thanks 
to General Washington and his army. 

General Lee, conceiving himself to have been insulted by 
General Washington on the field of battle, in the evening 
addressed him a letter, expressed in disrespectful terras. He 
was, therefore, put under arrest, and tried by a court martial 
for disobedience of orders, and disrespect to his comman- 
der-in-chief. He was found guilty, and suspended from his 
command for a year. He never rejoined the army, but 
remained in retirement until October, 1782, when he died at 
Philadelphia. 

After the battle of Monmouth, Washington marched to 
White Plains, a few miles to the north-eastward of New York 
island. Here he continued watching the unmolested move- 
ments of the neighbouring enemy, from the beginning of July 
till the latter end of autumn, when he retired to take up his 
winter quarters in huts which he had caused to be constructed 
at Middlebrook in Jersey. 

The British ministry were not mistaken in their view of 
the intentions of the French. In July, the Count d'Estaing, 
with a fleet of twelve ships of the line and three frigates, arrived 
oflTthe mouth of the Delaware, but found that Lord Howe 
had already withdrawn the British fleet from that river to the 
harbour of New York. D'Estaing immediately sailed for 
Sandy Hook. After continuing there at anchor eleven days, 
during which he captured about twenty English merchantmen, 
finding that he could not work his line of battle ships over the 
bar, by the advice of General Washington he sailed for New- 
port, with a view of co-operating with the Americans in driving 
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the British from Rhode Island, of which they had been in pos- 
session for upwards of eighteen months. Greneral Sullivan, 
with a detachment from General Washington's army, and 
re-inforcements from New England, was to act in concert 
with him. 

This enterprise, however, completely failed, for want of 
active co-operation on the part of the French fleet. Lord 
Howe, appearing with his fleet off Newport, the French ad- 
miral came out of the harbour to give him battle ; but before 
the hostile armaments could encounter, a violent storm arose, 
which damaged both fleets so much, that the British were 
compelled to return to New York, and D'Estaing declared his 
intention of withdrawing to Boston harbour. Notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of General Green and the Marquis de 
la Fayette, who were deputed by Washington to exert their 
influence in preventing this ill-timed retreat, he executed his 
purpose, leaving the American army, under General Sullivan, 
on the island, in a very critical situation ; but by the skill of 
its commander it was withdrawn to the main land with trifling 
loss. His escape was very fortunate, as Sir Henry Clinton 
was on his way to Rhode Island with a reinforcement of 
4,000 men, but was detained in the sound four days by con- 
trary winds, and arrived only the day after the Americans had 
left the Island. A very short delay on the part of General 
Sullivan, might have proved fatal to the army. 

Sanguine expectations had been entertained throughout the 
United States, of the reduction of Rhode Island and the cap- 
ture of the British force which defended it, so that the disap- 
pointment and mortification, on the failure of the enterprise, 
were exceedingly bitter. The French, being considered the 
authors of the miscarriage, were much blamed; and some 
misunderstanding took place between General Sullivan and 
the Count d'Estaing on the occasion. By the intervention of 
General Washington and the congress, however, the growing 
breach between the Americans and their allies was soon healed. 

During the summer of 1778, a harassing and destructive 
war was carried on by the Indians against the settlers on the 
western frontier of the United States. The happy settlement 
of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, became in a particular manner 
the scene of carnage, misery, and ruin. It was a flourishing 
settlement, containing about 1 ,000 inhabitants. Unfortunately, 
the neighbourhood was infested with royalists, who uniting 
with the Indians in the work of treachery and murder, sue- 
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eeeded in surprising the settlement and capturing the forts \ 
and massacred a great part of the inhabitants. Colonel John 
Butler, their leader, with his loyalists and Indians, to save 
themselves the trouble of murdering individually their van- 
<^uished enemies, with the women and children, shut them all 
up in the houses and barracks, set fire to the buildings, and 
with savage exultation, saw them all perish in the flames. Th6 
surrounding country was then laid waste, and about three 
thousand persons, without money, clothes, or provisions, pre- 
cipitately abandoned their homes, and fled from the murder- 
ous tomahawk. The approach of some continental troops 
drove the savage invaders from the region which they had de- 
solated. These atrocities served to exasperate the Americans, 
and to give a still sterner aspect to the subsequent character 
of the war. 

The western frontier of Virginia was saved from similar 
horrors by the enterprise and courage of Colonel George Ro- 
gers Clarke, who, with a body of militia, penetrated to the 
British settlements on the Mississippi, took the town of Kas- 
kaskias, and subsequently surprised Colonel Hamilton, who 
had been intrusted with the direction of the operations on the 
Wabash. By his activity in encouraging the Indian hostilities, 
and stimulating them to the perpetration of revolting barba- 
rities, Hamilton had rendered himself so obnoxious, that the 
executive council of Virginia threw him and some of his 
immediate agents into prison, and put them in irons. The 
vigorous measures of Clarke disconcerted Hamilton's plan 
for annoying the western frontier, and deterred the Indians 
from engaging in their ferocious incursions into the United 
States. 

When the season for active operations in the middle and 
northern states had terminated, the British commander-in-chief 
Resolved to make an attempt on the southern provinces. Some 
royalists, who had fled from the Carolinas and Georgia, had 
made incursions into the latter state. These had been retalia- 
ted by General Robert Howe, commander of the military 
force of South Carolina and Georgia, but the sickness of his 
troops had compelled him to retire and take post in the vici- 
nity of Savannah, where he had to encounter an enemy far 
more formidable than the irregulars of East Florida. 

On the S3rd of December an armament, commande4 by 
Colonel Campbell with about 3,500 men, escorted by a small 
squadron under Admiral Parker, appeared off the mouth of 
u 
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the Savannah, and proceeding up the river effected a landing 
without much opposition on the 29th. 

Howe, with about 900 men, was posted in a good position 
about two miles from Savannah. He was surrounded by ^ 
swamp, river, and morass, excepting in front. He had de- 
stroyed a bridge and broken up the road in front, so that if 
attacked in that quarter he could have defended himself with 
advantage. But a negro who fell into Colonel Campbell's 
hands, informed him of a private path through the morass by 
which the rear of the American army might be gained. The 
consequence was, that being attacked on both sides, although 
Howe and his men fought with the greatest intrepidity, less 
than one half of them were able to escape and effect a retreat 
Xo South Carolina. The capital of Georgia of course fell into 
the hands of the British, and Sunbury and Augusta being soon 
^fler taken, the whole state was brought under the British 
sway. 

The noble defence of Fort Moultrie, in 1776, had hitherto 
saved the southern states from the horrors of war ; but the 
defeat of General Howe, at Savannah, made those states the 
scene of fierce and desolating hostilities during the remainder 
of the contest. 

The small navy of the Americans suffered some loss during 
this year. Many of their ships were destroyed in the har- 
bours on the coast, and one was lost at sea under very dis- 
tressing circumstances. The Randolph, an American frigate 
of 36 guns and 305 men, commanded by Captain Biddle, 
having sailed from Charleston on a cruise, fell in with the 
British frigate Yarmouth, of ^4 guns, and engaged her i^ th« 
night. In about 15 minutes the Kandolph blew up, and all the 
crew, except four men, perished. These men, floating on a 
piece of the wreck, subsisted four days on rain water, which 
they sucked from a piece of blanket. They were then dis- 
covered and relieved by the captain of the Yarmouth* Cap* 
tain Biddle^ who perished on board the Randolph, was 
universally lamented. He was an officer whose tried courage 
and skill had excited high expectations of future usefulness 
to the country. 

[ In April of this year the celebrated naval commander, Paul 
Jones, in the brig Ranger, of 18 guns, captured the British 
sloop of war Drake, of 20 guns, which had been fitted out 
with more than her complement of officers and men for th9 
express purpose of capturing Jones. This w^ one among a 
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Series of brilliant achievements which had a;lready procured 
for Jones the highest reputation. 

Neither of the contending parties was very well satisfied 
with the result of this campaign. The Americans, who had 
expected, with the assis1;ance of the French, to terminate the 
war by some decisive stroke, were not a little mortified that 
the only result of the cO-operation of their ally, was the reco- 
very of Philadelphia. On the other hand, the British ministry 
Were grievously disappointed on learning that the issue of 
the campaign, as far ad regarded their main army, was the 
exchange, by the commander-in-chief, of his narrow quarters 
in Philadelphia, for the not much more extended ones of New 
York island. Hitherto they seem to have carried on the war 
under the idea that the majority of the colonies were favour- 
ably disposed towards the royal government, and were only 
restrained from manifesting their loyalty by a faction, whom 
it would be easy with their assistance to subdue, but from this 
period they appear to have abandoned this chimera, and con- 
ducted their hostilities in a spirit of desperation and revenge. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

CAMPAION OF 1779. 



The principal operations of the war were now transferred- 
from the northern and middle, to the southern states of the 
union. In the north the British seem to have aimed chiefly 
at creating as large an amount of distress and devastation as 
possible. They had declared their intention of making *the 
colonies of as little avail as possible to their new connections ;' 
and truly the zeal and activity with which they endeavoured 
to render the country a desert, were worthy of a better cause. 

With a view to subject Virginia to the unmitigated horrors 
of war, Sir Henry Clinton, on the 10th of May, 1779, sent an 
expedition into that state, under the command of Sir George 
Col Iyer and General Matthews, who, after landing at Ports- 
mouth, proceeded to Suffolk, and laid that town in ashes. 
The houses of private gentlemen in the surrounding country 
shared the same fate. After burning and capturing 130 ves- 
sels of different sizes, and devastating the whole country in 
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their line of march, the marauders sailed back, loaded witb 
plunder, to New York. 

: About five weeks afler their return, Governor Tryon, doubt- 
less stimulated with ambition at so noble an example, took the 
command of a similar expedition to the coast of Connecticut* 
With about 2,600 men, he sailed from New York, by the way 
of Hell-gate, and landed at East Haven, which he devoted to 
the flames, in violation of his promise of protection to all the 
inhabitants who should remain in their houses. He then 
ynarched to New Haven, and delivered up that town to pro- 
miscuous plunder. The inhabitants were stripped of their 
household furniture and moveable property, and subjected to 
every outrage of a brutal soldiery, excepting only the burning 
of their houses. The British then embarked and proceeded 
to Fairfield and Norwalk, which were also plundered and then 
burnt. Governor Tryon having effected this mischief in ten 
days, with little loss, returned to the British head-quarters to 
make a report of his proceedings to the commander-in** 
chief. 

Whilst this mode of warfare was carried on, Washington 
could spare very few nlen, for the defence of the invaded 
districts. His attention was engrossed by the main army of 
the British, to keep which in check, he posted his forces at 
West Point, and on the opposite side of the Hudson, pushing 
his patrols to the vicinity of his adversary's lines. 

It was about this time that General Putnam performed his 
famous feat of riding down the stone stairs at Horse Neck. 
He was stationed at Reading, in Connecticut, and visiting 
his out post at Horse Neck, with but 150 men, and two iroi^ 
field-pieces without drag-ropes, he was attacked by Governor 
Tryon with 1,500 men. Putnam planted his cannon on the 
high ground, near the meeting-house, and, by firing,, re- 
tarded the enemy's advance, till seeing the infantry and. 
cavalry preparing for a charge, he ordered his men to retire 
to a neighbouring swamp, and plunged down the precipice 
near the church. This was so steep as to have artificial 
§tairs, composed of nearly 100 stone steps, for the accommo- 
dation of foot passengers. The British dragoons durst not 
follow the intrepid horseman down the precipice, and before 
they could ride round the hill, he was out of their reach* 
The infantry poured a shower of bullets after him, but all 
missed, except one, which pierced his hat. He proceeded 
to Stamford, and having re-united his men, and obtained ft. 
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reinforcemeht of militia, faced about, and pursued General 
Trydn on his return. 

As the British occupied, with a strong garrison. Stony 
Point, some miles to the south of Washington's camp, on the 
15th of July, he despatched General Wayne, with a small 
detachment, to dislodge them. This expedition, though an 
exceedingly bold and hazardous one, was completely success- 
ful. After a very obstinate defence, i» which Wayne watf 
wounded, the fort was carried by storm ; the garrison, to the 
number of 543, were taken prisoners, 63 being killed, and 
the standards, ordnance, and military stores, fell into the 
hands' of the conquerors. This was considered one of the 
mfost brilliant achievements of the war. Washington did not, 
however, think it prudent for the present to attempt to 
establish himself at Stony Point ; and it was speedily re- 
occupred by the British. 

Another instance of the enterprising boldness of the Ame- 
ricans occurred soon after, in the surprise of the British, 
garrison at Paulus Hook, opposite to New York, which was 
attacked on the 19th of July, by Major Lee,^ who stormed' 
the Works, and took 160 prisoners, whom he brought safely 
to the American lines. * 

The joy ffelt by the Americans at the success of these i 
daiing enterprises was somewhat damped by the failure of an^ 
expedition, undertaken by the «tate of Massachusetts, to das-; 
possess the British of a fort which they had erected at Pen- 
obscot, in the distinct of Mainei They here lost the whole- 
of their flotilla, which was destroyed or captured by Sir. 
Geoi^e CoUyer, whilst their land forces were compelled ta: 
seek for safety by retreating through the woods. 

Spain having now declared wa^ against Great Britain, it 
Was hoped by die Americans that this additional pressure of 
fbreign foes would compel the British ministry to withdraw/ 
their forces from North America. But the energies of the: 
mdth^r country were roused in proportion to the increase of: 
her peril. Her fleets gave her decided superiority on thej 
ocean, and her king was determined to strain every nenve toi 
reduce his revolted colonies to obedience. At this period the i 
ease '^ith which the reduction of Georgia had been effected,; 
and the advantages which it might afford in making an attack' 
upon the rest of the southern states, induced his ministers to; 
renew their efforts in that quarter. 

The back settlements of Georgia and the Carolinas^i 
V 3 
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abounded with renegadoes and royalists, who had been com*^ 
pelled by the republicans to withdraw into these wilds, from 
the liiore settled part of the country. These adventurers 
haying joined the royal forces, under the command of Major- 
General Prescott, which had also received reinforcements 
from Florida, that officer found himself in a condition to com- 
mence active operations. His preparations filled the neigh-* 
bouring states with alarm. 

' The American regular troops had, with few exceptions, 
been sent from the Carolinas to reinforce the army of Ge- 
neral Washington ; and the only reliance of the patriots in 
this part of the country was placed on the militia, which 
congress had placed under the command of General Lincoln. 
On inspecting his men, Lincoln found them very ill prepared 
to meet the disciplined forces of the enemy, as they were 
deficient in equipments, badly organised, and worse drilled. 
In these circumstances, the active operations of the enemy 
allowed him no time to train them* 

Soon after his arrival at head quarters, a division of the- 
British army, under Major Gardiner, was detached from Sa- 
vannah to take possession of Port Royal, in South Carolina, 
but was driven back with a heavy loss of men, and nearly all 
their officers, by General Moultrie. This repulse damped the 
ardour, and suspended the enterprise of the British, who took 
post at Augusta and Ebenezer, situated on the Savannah river. 
- Here they waited in expectation of being joined by a body 
of royalists, who had been cflllected in the upper parts of 
South Carolina. These reputable allies of the British had no 
sooner begun dieir march towards Augusta, than they com- 
menced sueh a series of atrocities against the peaceful inha- 
bitants, that t^ey rose en masse to oppose them. Colonel 
J^ken, with abovit 800 volunteers, pursued and came up with 
them near Kettle creek, where he totally routed them, killed 
about 40, with their leader. Colonel Boyd, and dispersed the 
rest. ^Someof them afterwards gave themselves up to be 
tvt^dby the laws of South Carolina, for violating the sedition 
aol:. Seventy of them were condemned to die; but only five 
of -the ringleaders were executed. This proceeding led to 
acts of retaliation on the part of the royalists, and the king's 
troops, which for a long time gave a peculiar character of 
atrocity to the war in the jsoutkern states. 

Encouraged by this success, Oeneral Lincoln sent an expe- 
dition into Georgia, with a view of repressing the incursions 
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of the enemy, and confining them to the low country near the 
ocean. The detachment, consisting of 1,500 North Carolina 
militia, and a few regular troops, under General Ash, crossed 
the Savannah, and took a position on Briar Creek ; hut he was 
surprised by Lieutenant-Colonel Prevost, who made a cir- 
cuitous march of 50 miles, and came upon his rear with 900 
veterans. The militia were thrown into confusion at once, and 
fled at the first fire ; 150 of the Americans were killed, 162 
taken, some were drowned in attempting to cross the Savan- 
nah, and only 450 escaped to the camp. This event cost 
General Lincoln one-fourth of his army, and opened a com- 
munication between the British camp at Savannah, and the 
Indian and royalist friends of the British in North and South 
Carolina. 

' In this disastrous state of affairs, the legislature of South 
Carolina invested their governor, Mr. John Rutledge, and his 
council, with an almost absolute authority, by virtue of which 
a considerable force of militia was embodied and stationed 
near the centre of the state, to act as necessity might require. 

Lincoln now determined to carry the war into the enemy's 
quarters ; and with the main army, he crossed the Savannah, 
near Augusta, and marched towards the capital of Georgia. 
Prevost instantly took advantage of this movement, to in- 
vade South Carolina, at the head of 2,400 men, and com- 
pelling General Moultrie, who was charged with the de- 
fence of Charleston, to retire, he pushed forward towards 
that city. 

At this time his superiority was so decisive, and his pros- 
pects so bright, that Moultrie's troops began to desert in great 
numbers, and with real or affected zeal embraced the royal 
cause. On his appearance before Charleston, the garrison of 
that place, consisting of 3,300 men, sent commissioners to 
propose a neutrality on their part during the remainder of the 
war* This advantageous proposal he was impolitic enough 
to decline, and made preparations to attack the town, which 
was tolerably well fortified. 

Whilst he had been wasting time in negotiations. General 
Lincoln had been hastening from Georgia to the relief of the 
place ; and on his approach, Prevost, fearing to be exposed to 
two fires, withdrew his forces across Ashley river, and en- 
camped on some small islands bordering on the sea-coast. 
Here, on the 20th of June, he was attacked by General Lin- 
ipoln, with about 1,200 men, but succeeded in giving him a. 
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repulse with the loss of 1 50 men, in consequence of the failure 
of a part of the American general's combinations. 

Notwithstanding this success, General Prevost did not 
think it advisable to maintain his position, but retreated to' 
Port Royal, and thence to Savannah. 

The Americans, under the command of Lincoln, soon after- 
wards retired to Sheldon, a healthy situation in the vicinity of 
Beaufort, about half way between Charleston and Savannah.. 
Both armies now remained in their respective encampments 
in a state of tranquillity until the beginning of September, 
when the arrival of a French fleet on the coast roused the 
whole country to immediate activity. 

Count d'Estaing had proceeded, towards the close of the 
preceding year, from Boston to the West Indies, whence, after 
capturing St. Vincents and Grenada, he had returned to the 
assistance of the Americans. At the sight of this armament, 
which consisted of 20 sail of the line and 13 frigates, the re- 
publicans exulted in the sanguine hope of capturing their 
enemies, or of expelling them from the country. The militia^ 
poured in from the surrounding region in great numbers, and 
uniting with the regular force, under General Lincoln,' 
marched for the vicinity of Savannah. 

Before their arrival D'Estaing had summoned the town to 
surrender, and had granted General Prevost a suspension of 
hostilities for 24 hours, for the purpose of settling the terms 
of a capitulation. But during this interval a reinforcement 
of 700 men had forced their way from Beaufort for his relief.* 
Encouraged by this seasonable aid, Prevost determined to 
hold out to. the last extremity. 

The allied forces, therefore, commenced the siege of Sa- 
vannah in form. On the 4th of October, the besiegers opened 
with 9 mortars, and 37 pieces of cannon, from the land side, 
and 15 from the water. On a report from the French engf^ 
neers, that a considerable time would be consumed in con- 
ducting the siege by regular approaches, D'Estaing, who was- 
apprehensive of injury to his fleet from hurricanes at that 
season of the year, determined on an assault. 

In conjunction with Lincoln, he led his troops to the attack 
with great gallantry ; but a heavy and well directed fire from 
the blitteries, and a cross fire from the British gallies, threw 
their front columns into confusion. Two standards were^ 
planted on the enemy's batteries, but after 55 minutes of hard- 
fighting it was found necessary to order a retreat. Counts 
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d'Estaing and Count Pulaski were both wounded ; the former 
slightly, the latter mortally. Six hundred and thirty-seven of 
the French, and upwards of 200 of the continentals and mi- 
litia, were killed or wounded. The damage sustained by the 
British was trifling. Immediately after this unsuccessful as-' 
sault, the militia retired to their homes ; Count d'Estaing re- 
embarked his troops and artillery and sailed from Savannah ; 
and General Lincoln, re-crossing the Savannah river, returned 
to South Carolina. 

. The visit of the French fleet to the coast of America, al-» 
though unsuccessful in its chief object, was not altogether use** 
less to the United States. It disconcerted the measures of the 
British, and caused a considerable waste of time in digesting 
their plans of operation. It also occasioned the evacuation of 
Rhode Island, which, however, was of little importance to the 
cause, as the 6,000 men who were stationed there for two 
years and eight months, were thus effectually kept out of 
active service. 

The paper money system adopted by the continental con- 
gress, had now begun to produce its legitimate effects of ruin, 
and distress. The bills were depreciated to about one-thirtieth 
gf their nominal value. The pay of the officers and soldiers 
was insufficient to procure them clothing. Congress finding 
its funds and credit exhausted, made a requisition on the 
several states for provisions and forage. Private capitalists, 
and some of the patriotic leaders, made loans to the govern- 
ment, and loans were solicited in Europe. Notwithstanding 
these expedients, the array was wretchedly supplied ; and it 
required all the patriotic exertions of their officers to restrain; 
the men from desertion or open revolt. The example of their 
leaders, in cheerfully submitting to severe hardships, and 
making sport of privations which were- anything but light. 
Had its effect in retaining the troops in the service, and making, 
them bear and do their utmost for the cause of their country. 

This year was signalised by the most celebrated of the 
achievements of Paul Jones. In August he sailed from France 
in the Bon Homme Richard, with six other vessels, the whole 
squadron being under his command. Having cruised success-* 
fully off the coast of Ireland for some time, he sailed with the 
Pallas,, of S2 guns, and the Vengeance, of 16 guns, to the 
coast of Scotland, captured several armed vessels in sight of 
the port of Leith, and after threatening to lay the town under 
contribution, which threat he was only prevented from exe-. 
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cuting by a violent gale of wind coming on, he again put 
to sea. 

A few days after this he fought his famous battle with the 
British frigate Serapis. On the 23rd of September, 1779, at 
seven o'clock in the evening, the encounter took place off 
Flamborough-head, on the coast of England, and the moon 
shining brightly at the time, the action was witnessed by 
thousands of spectators assembled on the shore. The Serapis 
was a new ship, with 44 guns, and a select crew. In eVery 
respect she was far superior to the Bon Homme Richard. The 
action commenced with a broadside from the Serapis, and 
raged with unremitting fury, till the bowsprit of the British 
vessel coming over the poop of the Bon Homme Richard by 
her mizen mast, Jones himself seized the ropes that hung from 
the bowsprit, and made them fast to his own ship. The Se- 
rapis now swung round, so as to lie alongside the American 
vessel, with the stern of one close to the bow of the other. 
The battle was then renewed with increasing fury, and lasted 
till half-past ten o'clock, when the enemy's mainmast going by 
the board, he struck his colours. 

The details of the battle surpass anything in the records of 
naval warfare for determined bravery and perseverance. The 
Bon Homme Richard was actually in a sinking state when the 
battle ended ; and there was hardly time allowed to take out 
the wounded men, before she went down. 

When the Serapis first hove in sight, she, in company with 
the Countess of Scarborough, a ship of 20 guns, was convoy- 
ing a large fleet of merchantmen ; and while the action with 
the Bon Homme Richard was going on, the Pallas engaged 
and captured the Countess of Scarborough. 

Jones was honoured with the most unlimited confidence by 
congress, and received many marks of favour from that body, 
as well as from the king of France. 

The campaign of 1 779 was productive of no decisive events. 
The Americans seem to have counted too much on the aid of 
their new allies, and to have exerted themselves but feebly in 
endeavouring to rid the country of its enemies ; and yet they 
were bitterly disappointed, when at the end of the season it 
was found that little or nothing had been accomplished towards 
bringing the war to a close. The army was dispirited by de- 
feat ; and many of the citizens began to despair of the fortunes 
of the country. But the hardier spirits, the leaders in council* 
and in the field, took heart when they recollected that the* 
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enemy had effected little except the overrunning and plan- 
dering an extensive tract of territory ; and that afler all their 
battles .and marauding expeditions, they had been compelled 
to return to as narrow encampments as they had occupied 
before th^ campaign commenced. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1780. 



Rbosmt events in the southern country had convinced Sir 
Henry Clinton of the weakness of that portion of the Union, 
and had pointed it out as the proper theatre of war. Leaving, 
therefore, the command of the royal army in New York, to 
General Kniphausen, on the 26th of December, 1779, he 
aaile4 from that city with a considerable force, and after a 
stormy passage, on the 1 1th of the ensuing month he arrived 
at Tybee in Georgia, at the mouth of the Savannah river. 
Hence he proceeded to Ashley river, and encamped opposite 
to Charleston. 

On ld» arrival, the assembly of the state of South Carolina 
broke up its sitting, after having once more delegated a dicta- 
torial authority to Governor Rutledge, who immediately issued 
}us OMdfifs for the assembling of the militia. These orders were 
not prpmptly obeyed. The disasters of the last campaign had 
damped the ardour of patriotism, and each man seemed to 
look to his neighbours for those exertions which might have 
l^eepi justly expected from himself. 

On reconnoitering the works of Charleston, however. Sir 
Henry Clinton did not deem it expedient to attack them till 
he had received reinforcements from New York and Savan- 
mi(h. These soon arrived* and he proceeded to open the siege 
ixi form* 

Charleston is situated on a tongue of land, bounded on the 
west by Ashley* and on the east by Cooper river. The ap- 
prpach to A^ley river was defended by Fort Moultrie, 
erected on Sullivan's Island; and the passage up Cooper 
river was impeded by a number of vessels sunk in the channel, 
opposite the town. On the land side, the place was defended 
-by a §itji4el and 9^o»g Hue*, extending from river to river. 
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Before these lines Clinton broke ground on the 29th ol* 
March, and on the 10th of April he completed his first pa- 
rallel. On the preceding day, Admiral Arbuthnot, who com- 
manded the British fleet, had passed Fort Moultrie with little 
loss, and had anchored near the town. About the 20th of 
April the British commander received a second reinforcement 
of 3,000 men ; and the place was soon completely invested by 
sea and by land — his third parallel being advanced to the 
very edge of the American works. 

General Lincoln, who commanded the American garrison in 
Charleston, would not have shut himself up in the town, if he 
had not confidently expected relief frdih the militia, who had 
been called out by Governor Rutledge, and by whose assist- 
ance, he had hoped if reduced to extremity, to have eflTected 
a retreat across Cooper river. But the few who, in this hour 
of difficulty, advanced to his aid, were cut off or kept in 
check ; and the river was possessed by the enemy. 

In these distressful circumstances, after sustaining a bom- 
bardment which set the town on fire in different places, on 
the 12th of May he surrendered on a capitulation, the prin- 
cipal terms of which were, that * the militia were to be per- 
mitted to return to their respective homes, as prisoners on 
parole, and while they adhered to their parole, were not to be 
molested in their persons or property.' The same conditions 
were also imposed on all the inhabitants of the town, civil as 
well as military. 

Sir Henry Clinton now addressed himself to the business 
of re-establishing the royal authority in the province, as a pre- 
liminary step to which, on the 1st of June he issued a procla- 
mation, offering to the inhabitants, on condition of their sub- 
mission, pardon for their past offences, a reinstatement in 
their rights, and what was remarkable, as indicating the 
lowered tone of the ministry, exemption from taxation except 
by their own legislature. 

' This proclamation was followed up by the posting of gar- 
risons in different parts of the country, to protect the royal- 
ists and overawe the patriots, and by the march of 2,000 men 
towards North Carolina. On their advance, the American 
troops, who had marched from that province too late for the 
relief of Charleston, retreated with the loss of a party of nearly 
400 men who were barbarously massacred, after surrendering 
to Colonel Tarlton at the Waxhaws. 

Thus completely successful, Clinton, early in June em- 
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barked with the principal part of his forces, for New York, 
having delegated the completion of the subjugation of South 
Carolina to Lord Cornwallis, with whom he left for that pur*, 
pose an army of 4,000 men. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the command in South 
Carolina, the Americans had no army in the field within 400 
miles of that province, and the principal part of the inhabitants 
bad submitted either as prisoners or as subjects. Had they 
been suffered to remain in this state of quiet neutrality, they 
jvould have adhered to their parole of honour, and awaited 
the issue of the contest in the northern states. 

But his lordship's instructions did not permit him to be con« 
tented with this passive ojbedience, and he proceeded to take 
measures to compel the South Carolinians to take up arms 
against their countrymen. For this purpose he issued a pro-* 
clamation, absolving from their parole, all the inhabitants 
who had bound themselves by that obligation, and restoring 
them * to all the rights and duties belonging to citizens.' 

What was meant by the ominous word * duties* was ex* 
plained by another part of the proclamation, whereby it was 
declared, *that it was proper for all persons to take an active 
part in settling and securing his majesty's government, and 
that whoever should not do so, should be treated as rebels.' 

The Carolinians were highly indignant at the treacherous 
and unprincipled violation of the terms of their submission. 
Many of them justly considering the contract to be broken by 
this proceeding of the British commander, instantly resumed 
their arms ; and though more, under the impression of fear, 
enrolled themselves as subjects, they brought to the cause a 
hollow-hearted allegi^ce which could not be trusted in the 
day of trial. Large numbers quitted the province, and has- 
tened to join the army which congress was raising for the 
purpose of recovering South Carolina, and others forming 
themselves into small bands, commenced a system of partisan 
iivarfare, which, for a long time, spread terror and desolation 
liirough the southern country. 

This partisan war commenced on the 12th of July, two 
months after the fall of Charleston, when 138 of Colonel Sum- 
ter's corps attacked and routed a detachment of the royal 
forces and militia at Williamson's plantation. This success 
brought in new volunteers, and Sumter soon found himself at 
the head of 600 men. With this increase of force he made 
a spirited attack on a party of the British at Rocky Mount, 
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but as they were entrenched, and he had no artillery, h« was 
obliged to retreat. Determined to keep his militia employed, 
he next attacked another royal detachment consisting of the 
Prince of Wales's regiment, and a large body of ^oyalist^, 
posted at Hanging Rock. The Prince of Wales's regiment 
was nearly annihilated, being reduced frcnn 278 to 9. The 
royalists were dispersed. 

A body of Maryland and Delaware troops sent forward in 
March for the relief of Charleston, under the command of 
Baron De Kalb, had been delayed, and had only reached Pe- 
tersburg on the 16th of April. General Gates, whose victory 
at Saratoga had given him a brilliant reputation, was ordered 
by congress to take command of ^is force, and the chief di- 
rection of the southern campaign. On joining the army, in 
North Carolina, Gates was advised by De Kalb to proceed 
by a circuitous route, to the southward, where he would find 
plenty of provisions ; but conceiving it to be his duty to hasten 
with all speed to the scene of action, he preferred the straight 
forward road to Camden, which led through a desert pine 
barren. 

In traversing this dreary tract of country, his forces were 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger. The few cattle which 
his commissariat had provided having been consumed, his 
only resource for meat was the lean beasts which were acci- 
dentally picked up in the woods. Meal and grain were also 
very scarce ; and as substitutes for bread, the soldiers were 
obliged to have recourse to the green corn and fruits which 
they met with on their line of march. The consequence of this 
unwonted diet was, that the army was thinned by dysentery 
and other diseases usually caused by the heat of the weather, 
and by unwholesome food. 

The soldiers at first bore these hardships with impatience, 
and symptoms of dissatisfaction, and even of mutiny, began to 
appear amongst them. But by the conciliatory exertions of 
the officers, who shared in all the privations of the comiBon 
men, the spirit of murmuring was repressed, and the troops 
pursued their weary march with patience and even with cheer- 
fulness. 

On their arrival at the place called Deep Creek, their dis- 
tresses were alleviated by a supply of good beef, accompanied 
by a distribution of half a pound of Indian corn meal to 
each man. Invigorated by this welcome refreshment, they 
proceeded to the cross roads, where they were joined by a 
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respecta^e body of militia under the command of General 
Caswell. 

Though Gates was aware that another body of militia was 
hastening to his assistance from Virginia, he was prevented 
from waiting for their arrival by want of provisions, and, after 
staying for one day only at the cross roads, finding that the 
enemy intended to dispute his passage at Lynch's creek, he 
marched to the right towards Clermont, where the British had 
established a defensible post. On his approach to the latter 
place, however, Lord Rawdon, who commanded the advance 
-of the British, concentrated all his forces at Camden, whilst 
Gates mustered the whole of his army at Glei*mont, which is 
distant from Camden about thirteen miles. 

These events occurred on the 13th of August, and on the 
next day the American troops were reinforced by a body of 
700 of the Virginia militia under General Stevens. At the 
same time Gates received an express from Colonel Sumter, 
who reported that he had been joined by a number of the 
South Carolina militia, at his encampment on the west side of 
the Wateree, and that an escort of clothing, ammunition, and 
other stores belonging to the British was proceeding from 
Charleston to Camden, and must of necessity, on its way to 
its destination, cross the Wateree at a ferry about a mile from 
that place. 

On receiving this intelligence. Gates sent forward a detach- 
ment of the Maryland line, consisting of 100 regular infantry, 
and a company of artillery, witii two brass field-pieces, and 
300 North Carolina militia, all under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Woodford, who was instructed to join Sumter, 
and assist him in intercepting the eonvoy. 

At the same time. Gates made preparations for advancing 
still nearer to Camden, in the expectation that, if Lord Raw- 
don did not abandon that post, as he had done that of Cler- 
mont, his supplies would be cut off by the body of militia that 
were expected to pour forth from the upper counties, and he 
would thus be compelled to surrender. 

On reaching the frontiers of South Carolina, Gate^ had 
issued a proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to join his 
standard, and offering an anmesty to such of them as, under 
the pressure of circumstances, had promised allegiance to the 
British government. Though this proclamation had not been 
without effect, it had not called forth Uie numbers upon which 
.the American general had been led to calculate, and after the 
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departure of Woodford's detachment, Gates could muster no 
more than between 4,000 and 5,000 disposable men. 

Determined, nevertheless, to persevere in his plan of offen- 
sive operations, he marched about ten at night on the 15th 
of August to within half a mile of Sander's creek,' about half- 
way between his encampment and Camden. Lord Cornwal- 
lis, who the day before had repaired to his head-quarters at 
Camden, and had taken command of the British army, was 
also resolved, though his forces amounted to only 2,000 men, 
of whom 1,700 were infantry, and 800 cavalry, to attack the 
enemy in their camp, and advancing for that purpose at half 
past two iil*th'e*moming, encountered their advanced par- 
ties, near Sander's creek. Here, some firing took place with 
various success ; but on the whole, the British had the advan- 
tage in this night encounter, and the militia were not a little 
dispirited at this result. 

Early on the ensuing morning both armies prepared for 
battle. On the side of the Americans, the second Maryland 
brigade, under the command of General Gist, occupied the 
right, which was flanked by a morass ; the Virginia militia 
and the North Carolina infantry, also covered by some boggy 
ground, were posted on the lefl, whilst General Caswell, with 
the North Carolina division and the artillery, appeared in the 
centre. A corps de reserve under the orders of General Small- 
wood, was posted about 300 yards in the rear of the Ameri- 
can line. 

In arranging the British forces Lord Cornwallis gave the 
command of the right to Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, with 
the-23rd and S3rd regiments of foot. The lefl was guarded 
by some Irish volunteers, the infantry of the legion and part 
of Hamilton's regiment, under the command of LordRawdon. 
The cavalry of the legion was stationed in the rear, where 
also the 71st regiment was stationed as a reserve. 

The respective armies being thus disposed, the action be- 
gan by the advance of 200 of the British in front of the Ame- 
rican artillery, who received them with a steady fire. Gates 
then ordered the Virginian militia to advance under the com- 
mand of Colonel Stevens, who cheerfully obeyed the orders 
of his commander-in-chief, and when he had led his men 
within firing distance, urged them to charge the enemy with 
their bayonets. This portion of the army however did not 
. emulate the gallantry of their leader. 

Lord Cornwallis observing their movement, ordered Colo- 
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•fiel Webster to attack them. This order was obeyed with a 
loud cheer. Itttimidated by this indication of determined 
daring, the militia were panic-struck, and the Virginians and 
Carolinians threw down their arms and hastened from .the 
-field. The right wing and the corps de reserve^ however, 
. snaintained their position, and even gained ground upon the 
«nemy ; but Lord Cornwallis, taking advantage of a favour - 
j^bJe moment, charged them with his cavalry and put them 
■completely to the rout. The whole of the baggage and artil- 
lery of the Americans fell into the hands of the enemy, and the 
fugitives were pursued by the British cavalry for the space 
of-twenfey miles. So complete was this defeat that, on the 
second day after the engagement. General Gates could only 
muster 150 of his soldiers at Charleston, a town in the south 
of North Carolina, whence he retreated farther north to 
Salisbury, and afterwards to Hillsborou^. 

To add to the misfortunes of the Americans, the defeat of 
Oates was immediately followed by the surprise and disper- 
sion of Sumter's partisan corps. This brave officer had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the convoy with the British stores, already 
mentioned ; but hearing of Gates's defeat, he began to retreat 
miiAi his prisoners and stores. Tarleton, with his legion and 
a detachment of infantry, pursued with such celerity as to 
overtake and surprise him at Fishing creek. All the artillery 
and etores fell into the hands of the British, and the whole 
detachment was either killed, captured, or dispersed. Their 
prisoners were, of course, all retaken. 

The sickliness of the season prevented iLord Cornwallis 
irom attempting to pursue the remains of Ge«Leral Gates's 
army ; but he employed the leisure now afforded him in in- 
•fiicting vengeance on such of the inhabitants of South Caro- 
lina as had been induced to join the American standard. The 
militia men he doomed to the gallows. The property of the 
iugitives and of the declared friends of independence he 
-confiscated ; and he seized a number of the most respectable 
-citizens of Charleston, and most of the military officers resid- 
ing there under the faith of the late capitulation, and sent 
them to St. Augustine. 

Reduced to desperation by these injudicious severities, the 
bold and active among the patriots formed themselves anew 
into partisan bands under different chieftains, among whom 
Marion and Sumter were most distinguished by their spirit 
and enterprise. These bands harassed the scattered parties 
x3 
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of the British, several of which they cut off; and by their 
movements kept in check the royalists to the north of the 
Carolinas. 

Eight of these leaders of partisan bands, having collected 
their forces to the amount of 1,600, made an attack on Major 
Ferguson with his detachment of royalists and regulars on 
the top of King's Mountain, October 7th. The Americans 
formed three parties: Colonel Lacy of South Carolina led 
one, which attacked on the west. The two others were, com- 
manded by Colonels Campbell and Cleveland ; one of which 
attacked on the east, and the .other in the centre. 

On this occasion. Colonel Cleveland addressed his party in 
a harangue, which we copy from Dr. Ramsay's history, on 
account of the perfect idea it affords of the tactics of partisan 
warfare. It comprises the whole art of war of a bush fighter. 

* My brave fellows ! We have beat the Tories, and .we 
can beat them. They are all cowards. If they had the spirit 
of men, they would join with their fellow citizens, in support- 
ing the independence of their country. When engaged, you 
are not to wait the word of command from me. I will show 
you by my example how to fight. I can undertake no more. 
Every man must consider himself as an officer, and act from 
his own judgment. Fire as quick as you can, and stand as 
long as you can. When you can do no better, get behind 
trees, or retreat; but I beg of you not to run quite off. If we 
be repulsed, let us make a point to return and renew the 
fight. Perhaps we may have better luck in the second 
attempt than in the first. If any of you be afraid, such hav^ 
leave to retire ; and they are requested ^immediately to take 
themselves off.* 

These directions were literally followed in the battle. Fer- 
guson attacked them with fixed bayonets, and compelled one 
party after another to retire ; but they only retreated to a 
short distance, and getting behind trees and rocks renewed 
their fire in almost every direction. I'he British being un- 
covered were securely shot down by the assailants. Fergu- 
son himself was killed and his men were compelled to sur- 
render. Eight hundred became prisoners and 2'Ji5 were killed 
or wounded. 

This success was followed by important results. Lord 
Cornwallis had marched into North Carolina in the direction 
of Salisbury ; but when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Fergu9on, he retreated to Winsborough in the southern pro* 
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^ince, being severely harassed in his retreat by the militia 
and the inhabitants ; and when he retired into winter quar- 
ters, Sumter still kept the field. 

In the meantime General Gates had collected another army, 
■with which he advanced to Charlotte. Here he received in- 
telligence that congress had resolved to supersede him, and 
to submit his conduct to a court of inquiry. This was the 
consequence of his defeat at Camden and of the general im- 
successful conduct of the campaign in the south. Mortified 
as he was by the withdrawal of his country's confidence, on 
receiving the notification of this resolve of the supreme 
power, he dutifully resigned his command. But on his way 
home from Carolina, his feelings were soothed by an address 
from the legislature of Virginia, assuring him that * the re- 
membrance of his former glorious services could not be obli- 
terated by any reverse of fortune.' 

While these events were occurring in the southern states. 
General Washington was obliged to confine himself to the 
irksome and inglorious task of watching from his encamp <• 
ment at Morristown, the motions of the British on New York 
island, and of restraining their incursions into the adjacent 
country. Though the army opposed to him was lessened by 
the detachment which Sir Henry Clinton led into South Ca'ro** 
lina, his own forces were proportionably weakened by the 
reinforcements which it was necessary for him to send to the 
American army in the same quarter ; and never did distress 
press more heavily upon him. 

The depreciation of the currency was at that time so great, 
that four months pay of a private would not purchase a single 
bushel of wheat. His camp was sometimes destitute of meat, 
and sometimes of bread. As each state provided its own quota 
of troops, no Uniformity could be established in the distribu- 
tion of provisions. This circumstance aggravated the general 
discontent, and a spirit of mutiny began to display itself in 
two of the Connecticut regiments, which were with difficulty 
restrained from forcing their way home at the point of the 
bayonet. 

On these discontents the enemy endeavoured to take advan- 
tage, by circulating in the American camp proclamations 
offering the most tempting gratifications to such of the conti- 
nental troops as should desert the republican colours, and 
embrace the royal cause. But these offers were unavailing ; 
«»utinous as they were, the malcontents abhorred the thought 
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of joining the enemies of their conntry ; and on tiie season- 
-able arrival of a firesh supply of provisions they cheerfully 
returned to their duty. 

Soon after this, when General Kniphausen, -who commanded 
the British forces in the absence of Sir Henry Chnton, made 
an irruption into Jersey, on the 16th of June, the whole Ame- 
rican army marched out to oppose him ; and though he was 
reinforced by Sir Henry Clinton, who, during this expedi- 
tion had arrived from Charleston, he was compelled to 
measure back his steps. Both the advance and retreat of the 
German were marked by the devs^tatton committed by his 
troops, who burnt the town of Springfield, and most of the 
houses on their line of march. 

Alarmed by the representations made by General Wash- 
ington, of the destitute condition of his array, congress sent 
three members of their body, with instructions to inquire into 
the condition of their forces, and with authority to reform 
abuses. These gentlemen fully verified the statements of the 
commander-in-chief. No sooner was this fact known in the 
city of Philadelphia, than a subscription was set on foot for 
the relief of the suffering soldiers, which soon amounted to 
300,000 dollars. This sum was intrusted to the discretion 
•of a well-chosen committee, who appropriated it to the pur- 
chase of provisions for the troops. 

The commissioners also applied themselves diligently to 
the task of recruiting and reorganising the army. They pre- 
scribed to each state the quota of forces which it was to con- 
tribute towards the raising of 35,000 men, thek deficiency 
in regulars being to be supplied by drafts from their respec- 
tive militia. The states of New England, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, promptly listened to the call of their country, and 
made extraordinary efibrts to furnish their several quotas of 
recruits. The other members of the union exerted themselves 
to the best of their ability ; and although the general result of 
these exertions did not produce the number of troops which 
was deemed requisite for the public service) fsnore coidd not, 
in such circumstances, have been expected. 

The congress was the more earnest in their wishes to put 
their army on a respectable footing, as they were in expec- 
tation of the arrival of a body of auxiliary forces from i^rance. 
This welcome aid appeared off Rhode Island on the 10th of 
July, 1780, on which day Monsieur Ternay sailed into the 
harbour of Newport, with a squadron of seven wi of the line. 
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five frigates and five schooners^ convoying a fleet of trans- 
ports, having on board 6,000 men, under the command of 
the Count de Rochambeau. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, who had under his command at New 
York only four ships of the line, on hearing of the arrival of 
the French at Rhode Island, was apprehensive of being 
attacked by their superior force. But he was soon relieved 
from his fears by the vigilance of the British ministry, who, 
on the sailing of the French fleet from Europe, had sent to 
his assistance Admiral Graves, with six ships of the line. 

On receiving this reinforcement, he sailed for Rhode Island, 
for the purpose of encountering the French squadron, whilst 
Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with 8,000 men to the north of 
Long Island, for the purpose of landing on the opposite part 
of the continent yid attacking their land forces. But the 
British admiral found the French ships so well secured by 
batteries and other land fortifications, that he was obliged to 
content himself with blocking them up in their harbour ; and 
Clinton, receiving intelligence that General Washington was 
preparing to take advantage of his absence, by making an 
attack on New York, hastened back to the relief of that place. 

Washington, on the retreat of General Clinton, withdrew 
to West Point, an almost impregnable position, situated about 
fifty miles to the northward of New York, on the Hudson 
river, by means of which he keptup a communication between 
the eastern and southern states. Having occasion, towards 
the end of the month of September, to go to Rhode Island, to 
hold a conference with the French admiral and Count Ro- 
chambeau, he left the command of this important post to 
General Arnold, unconscious that in so doing he intrusted the 
fortunes of the infant republic to a traitor. 

Arnold was brave and hardy, but dissipated and profligate. 
Extravagant in his expenses, he had involved himself in debts, 
and having had, on frequent occasions, the administration of 
considerable sums of the public money, his accounts were so 
unsatisfactory, that he was liable to an impeachment on charges 
of peculation. Much had been forgiven, indeed, and more 
would probably have been forgiven, to his valour and military 
skill. But alarmed by the terrors of a guilty conscience, he 
determined to get rid of pecuniary responsibility by betray- 
ing his country ; and accordingly he entered into a negotia- 
tion with Sir Henry Clinton, in which he engaged, when a 
proper opportunity should present itself, to make such a 
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disposition of his troops as would enable tbe British to make 
themselves masters of West Point. 

The details of this negotiation were conducted by Major 
Andre, the adjutant-general of the British army, with whom 
Arnold carried on a clandestine correspondence, addressing 
him under the name of Anderson, whilst he himself assumed 
that of Gustavus. To facilitate their communications, the 
Vulture sloop of war was moved near to West Point, and the 
absence of Washington seeming to present a fit opportunity 
for the final arrangement of their plans, on the night of the 
^ 1st of September Arnold sent a boat to the Vulture to bring 
Andre on shore. -"^^t 

That officer landed in his uniform, between the posts of the 
two armies, and was met by Arnold, with whom he held a 
conference which lasted till day-break, whjen it was too late 
for him to return to the vessel. In this extremity, unfortu- 
nately for himself, he allowed Arnold to conduct him within 
one of the American posts, where he lay concealed till the 
next night. In the meantime, the Vulture, having been in- 
commoded by an American battery, had moved lower down 
the river, and the boatmen now refused to convey the 
stranger on board her. 

Being cut off from this way of escape, Andre was advised 
to make for New York by land ; and, for this purpose, he was 
furnished with a disguise, and a passport signed by Arnold, 
designating him as John Anderson. He had advanced in 
safety near the British lines, when he was stopped by three 
New York militia men, whose names were Paulding, Wil- 
liams, and Vanwart. Instead of showing them his pass, he 
asked them * where they belonged to?' and on their answer- 
ing * to below,' meaning to New York, with singular want of 
judgment he stated that he was a British officer, and begged 
them to let him proceed without delay. 

The men, now declaring their real character, seized him ; 
and notwithstanding his offer of a purse of gold, a valuable 
watch, and much larger bribes from his government, if they 
would release him, they proceeded to search him, and found 
in one of his boots certain papers which gave fatal evidence 
of his own culpability, and of Arnold's treachery. These 
papers were in Arnold's handwriting, and contained exact 
and detailed returns of the forces, ordnance and defeaces of 
West Point, and its dependencies, widi the artillery orders, 
critical remarks on the works, an" estimate of tbe number of 
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men that were ordinarily on duty to man them, and the copy 
of a state of matters that had, on the 6 th of the month, been 
laid before a council of war by the commander-in-chief. 

When Andre was conducted by his captors to the quarters 
of the commander of the scouting parties, still assuming the 
name of Anderson, he requested permission to write to Ar-« 
nold, to inform him of his detention. This request was incon-^ 
siderately granted ; and the traitor being thus apprised of his 
peril, instantly made his escape. At this moment, Washing- 
ton arriving at West Point, was made acquainted with the 
whole affair. Having taken the necessary precautions for the 
security of his post, he referred the case of his prisoner to a 
court-martial, consisting of fourteen general officers. 

Before this tribunal Andre appeared with steady composure 
of mind. He voluntarily confessed all the facts of his case. 
Being interrogated by the board, with respect to his concep-.- 
tion of his coming on shore under the sanction of a flag, he 
ingenuously replied, that * if he had landed under that protec- 
tion, he might have returned under it.' The court, having 
taken all the circumstances of the case into consideration, 
unanimously concurred in the opinion * that he ought to be 
considered as a spy ; and that agreeably to the laws and 
usages of nations, he ought to suffer death.' 

Sir Henry Clinton, first by amicable negotiation, and afler^- 
wards by threats, endeavoured to induce the American com*- 
mander to spare the life of his friend ; but Washington did not 
think this act of mercy compatible with his duty to his coun^ 
try, and Andre was ordered for execution. He had peti- 
tioned to be allowed to die a soldier's death, but this request 
could not be granted. Of this circumstance, however, he 
was kept in ignorance, till he saw the preparations for his 
final catastrophe, when finding that the bitterness of his 
destiny was not to be alleviated as he wished, he exclaimed, 
* It is but a momentary pang,' and calmly submitted to his 
fate. 

No circumstance which occurred during the war was more 
trying to the feelings of Washington than this. The noble 
ingenuousness of Andre, his disinterested exertion to save 
his accomplice, by sending him intelligence pf his capture, 
and his firmness in the last trying moments, all pronounced 
him worthy of a better fate. But his having consented in an 
evil hour to assume the detestable character of a spy, and an 
agent in a scheme of treason, placed him beyond tlie reach of 
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that mercy which the magnanimous Washington would have 
rejoiced to extend, if the safety of his country would have 
permitted it. 

The treason of Arnold received the stipulated reward. He 
was immediately appointed hrigadier-general in the service 
of the king of Great Britain ; and, on his promotion he had 
the folly and presumption to publish an address, in which he 
avowed, that, being dissatisfied with the alliance between the 
United States and France, * he had retained his arms and 
command for an opportunity to surrender them to Great 
Britain/ This address was exceeded in meanness and inso- 
lence by another, in which he invited his late companions in 
arms to follow his example. The American soldiers read 
these manifestoes with scorn ; and so odious did the character 
of a traitor, as exemplified in the conduct of Arnold, become 
in their estimation, that * desertion wholly ceased amongst 
them at this remarkable period of the war.' 

Circumstances, however, took place soon after the discovery 
of Arnold's treason, which led that renegade to entertain de- 
lusive hopes that the army of Washington would disband 
itself. The Pennsylvania troops, then stationed on the Hud- 
son, had been enlisted on the ambiguous terms of ' serving 
three years, or during the continuance of the .war.' As the 
three years from the date of their enrolment were expired, 
they claimed their discharge, which was refused by the 
officers, who maintained that the option of the two above^ 
mentioned conditions rested with the state. 

Wearied out with privatioos, and indignant at what they 
deemed an attempt to impose upon them, the soldiers flew to 
arms, deposed their officers, and under the guidance of others 
whom they elected in their place, they quitted Morristown 
and marched to Princeton. Here they were solicited by the 
most tempting offers on the part of some emissaries sent by 
Sir Henry Clinton, to put themselves under the protection of 
the British government. But they were so far from listening 
to these overtures, that they arrested Sir Henry's agents, and, 
their grievances having been redressed by the interposition of 
a committee of congress, they returned to their duty, and the 
British spies, having been tried by a board of officers, were 
condemned to death and executed. 

A similar revolt of a small body of the Jersey line was 
quelled by the capital punishment of two of the ringleaders 
of the. mutineers* The distresses, which were the chief cause 
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of this misconduct of the American soldiery^ were principally 
occasioned by the depreciation of the continental currency ; 
which evil at this period effected its own cure, as die depre- 
ciated paper was by common consent, and wi^out any act of 
the legislature, put out of use ; and by a reasonable Ijoan from 
France, and by the revival of trade with the French and 
Spanish West Indies, its place was speedily supplied by hard 
Biioney, 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1781. 



This was the last campaign of the revolutionary war. Its 
events decided the contest in favour of American indepen- 
dence. 

Though the Spaniards and the Dutch had united with 
France in hostility against Great Britain, she still with uncon- 
quered spirit everywhere made head against her foreign ene- 
mies; and the king's ministers were now, more than ever, de- 
termined by an extension of combined measures, to reduce 
the North American provinces to submission. The plan of 
the campaign of 1781, accordingly, comprehended active 
operations in the state of New York, South Carolina, ^nd 
Virginia. 

The invasion of the last-mentioned state was intrusted to 
Arnold, who, taking with him a force of 1,600 men, and a 
number of armed vessels, sailed up the Chesapeake, spreading 
terror and devastation wherever he came. An attempt to in- 
tercept him was made by the French fleet, which sailed from 
Rhode Island for that purpose ; but after an indecisive en- 
gi^ement with the fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot, off the capes 
of Virginia, was obliged to return to Newport, leaving the 
invaded state open to the incursions of the British, who, 
making occasional advances into the country, destroyed an 
immense quantity of public stores, and enriched themselves 
with an extensive plunder of private property, at the same time 
burning all the shipping in the Chesapeake smd its tributary 
streams, which they could not conveniently carry away a(i 
prizes. 

Y 
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The Carolinas also suffered severely by the scourge of war. 
When Gates was removed from the command of the Ameri- 
can forces in that district, he was succeeded by General 
Greene, to whose charge he transferred the poor remains of 
his army, which were collected at Charlotte, in North Caro- 
lina, and which amounted to 2,000 men. These troops were 
imperfectly armed and badly clothed ; and such was the po- 
verty of the military chest, that they were obliged to supply 
themselves with provisions by forced requisitions made upon 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country. 

In these circumstances, to encounter the superior forces of 
the enemy in pitched battle, would have been madness. 
Greene, therefore, resolved to carry on the war as a partisan 
officer, and to avail himself of every opportunity of harassing 
the British in detail. 

The first enterprise which he undertook in prosecution of 
this system, was eminently successful. Understanding that 
the inhabitants of the district of Ninety- Six, who had submit- 
ted ta ^he royal authority, were severely harassed by the 
licensed acts of plunder committed by the king's troops and 
the royalists, he sent General Morgan into that quarter with a 
small detachment, which was, on it arrival speedily increased 
by the oppressed countrymen, who were burning for revfenge. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was at this moment on the point of 
invading North Carolina, no sooner heard of this movement, 
than he sent Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, with 1,100 men, 
to drive Morgan out of the district. Tarleton was an active 
partisan officer, and had been as successful in his various en- 
counters with the republican troops, as he had been cruel and 
sanguinary in the use of his victories. His former success, 
however, and the superiority of his numbers to those of Mor- 
gan's forces, caused him too much to despise his enemy. ■ 

In pursuance of Lord Cornwallis's orders he marched in 
quest of his antagonist, and on the evening of the 1 6th of 
January, 1781, he arrived at the ground which General Mor- 
gan had quitted a few hours before. At two o'clock in the 
morning, he recommenced his pursuit of the Americans, 
marching with extraordinary rapidity through a very difficult 
country, and at daylight he discovered the detachment of 
Morgan in his front. From the intelligence obtained from the 
prisoners who wiere taken by his scouting parties, he learned 
that Morgan waited his attack at a place called the Cowpens, 
near Pacolet river. 
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Here the American commander had drawn up his little 
army, two-thirds of which consisted of militia, in two lines, 
the first of which was advanced ahout 200 yards before the 
second, with orders to form on the right of the second, in case 
the onset of the enemy should oblige them to retire. The rear 
was closed by a small body of regular cavalry, and about 
forty-five mounted militia men. 

^ On the sight of this array, Tarleton ordered his troops to 
form in line. But before this arrangement was effected, that 
officer, obeying the dictates of rash valour rather than those 
of prudence, commenced the attack, heading his squadron in 
person. The British advanced with a shout, and assailed their 
adversaries with a well-directed discharge of musketry. The 
Americans reserved .their fire till the British were within forty 
or fifly yards of their ranks, and then poured among them a 
volley which did considerable execution. The British, how- 
ever, pushed on, and obliged the militia to retire from the 
field. They then assailed the second line, and compelled it 
to fall back on the cavalry. 

. Here the Americans rallied, and renewed the fight with 
desperate valour : charging the enemy with fixed bayonets, 
they drove back the advance, and, following up their success, 
overthrew the masses of their opponents, as they presented 
themselves in succession, and finally won a complete and 
decisive victory. Tarleton fled from the bloody field, leaving 
his artillery and baggage in possession of the Americans. His 
4oss amounted to 300 killed and wounded, and 500 prisoners, 
whilst that of the Americans was only 12 killed and 60 
wounded. 

- Immediately after the action, General Greene sent off the 
•prisoners, under a proper guard, in the direction of Virginia ; 
and as soon as he had made the requisite arrangements, he 
followed them with his little army, leaving Morgan on the 
-Catawba, watching the motions of the enemy. 
.. On receiving intelligence of Tarleton's defeat, Lord Corn- 
wallis hastened in pursuit of the victors, and forced his 
marches with such effect, that hje reached the Catawba river 
on the evening of the day on which Morgan had crossed it ; 
but here his progress was for a short time impeded, as a heavy 
fall of rain had rendered the stream impassable. When the 
-wateys subsided, he hurried on, hoping to overtake the Ame- 
.ricans before they crossed the Yadkin ; but when he arrived 
iat that river he found, to his mortification, that they had 
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crossed it, and had secured the craft and boats, which they 
had used for that purpose, on the eastern bank. He, there- 
fore, marched higher up the stream till he found the river 
fordable. 

Whilst he was employed in this circuitous movement, Ge- 
neral Greene had united his forces with those of Morgan, at 
Guildford Court-house. Still, however, the forces of the 
•American commander were so far inferior to those of the 
enemy, that, not choosing to risk an engagement, he hastened 
straight onwards to the river Dan, whilst Lord Cornwallis, 
traversing the upper country, where the streams are fordable, 
proceeded, in the hope that he might gain upon the Ameri- 
cans, so as to overtake them, in consequence of their being 
obstructed in their progress by the deep water below. 

But so active was General Greene, and so fortunate in 
iinding the means of conveyance, that he crossed the Dan, in 
Virginia, with his whole army, artillery and baggage. So 
narrow, however, was his escape, that the van of Cornwallis's 
army arrived in time to witness the ferrying over of his rear. 

Mortified as Lord Comwallis was, by being thus disap- 
pointed of the fruits of his toilsome march, he consoled him- 
self by the reflection that the American army being thus driven 
out of North Carolina, he was master of that state, and was 
in a condition to recruit his forces by the accession of the loy- 
alists, with whom he had been led to believe that it abounded. 
He, therefore, summoned all true subjects of his majesty to 
repair to the royal standard, which he had erected at Hills- 
borough. That experiment had little success. The friends 
of the British government were in general timid, and difBdent 
of his lordship's power ultimately to protect them. Their 
terrors were confirmed when they learned that the indefatig- 
able Greene had recrossed the Dan, and had cut off a body of 
royalists who were on their march to join the royal forces, and 
that he had compelled Tarleton to retreat from the frontier of 
the province to Hillsborough. For seven days the American 
commander manoeuvred wiUiin ten miles of the British eampr; 
and at the end of that time, having received reinforcements 
from Virginia, he resolved to give Lord Comwallis battle. 

The engagement took place on the 15th of March, near 
Guildford Court-house. The American army consisted of 
4,400 men, of which, more than one-half were militia; and 
the British of 2,400 veterans ; afler a brisk cannonade in front 
the militia in advance were thrown into some confusion by the 
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rash folly of a colonel, who, on the advance of the enemy, 
•called out to an officer, at some distance, that *he would be 
surrounded.' This alarm caused the North Carolina militia 
to fly. The Virginia militia, and the continental troops, main- 
tained the conflict spiritedly for an hour and a half; but the 
discipline of the veteran British troops at length prevailed, 
and the Americans were obliged to retire ; but only to the 
distance of three miles. 

- All the advantages of victory were on the side of the Ame- 
ricans, for although Lord Cornwallis kept the field, he had 
suffered such loss in the action, that he was unable to act on 
the offensive directly after, and was soon compelled to march 
towards Wilmington, leaving his sick and wounded behind 
him. On this retreat he was pursued by General Greene as 
far as Deep River. 

• At Wilmington, Lord Cornwallis made a halt for three days, 
for the purpose of giving his troops some rest; and at the end 
of that time, resolving to carry the war into Virginia, he 
marched to Petersburg, an inland town of that state, situated 
on James river. Hither it was expected that he would have 
•been followed by the Americans ; but Greene, being aware 
that his lordship had by this movement approached nearer to 
the American main army, and confident that his movements 
would be closely watched by the Virginia militia, after mature 
consideration, adopted the bold measure of again penetrating 
into South Carolina. 

. That state was in the military occupation of the British, 
who were, indeed, harassed by the partisan troops of Marion 
and Sumter, but were in such apparent strength, that there 
was reason to fear that the republicans, if not aided by further 
support, would abandon the cause of their country in despair. 
The British had formed chains of posts, which, extending 
from the sea to the western extremity of the state, maintained 
a mutual communication by strong patrols of bodies of horse. 

The first of these lines of defence was established on the 
Wateree, on the banks of which river the British occupied 
the well-fortified town of Camden, and Fort Watson, situated 
•between that place and Charleston. The attack on the fort, 
Greene intrusted to Marion, who soon compelled its garrison 
to surrender on capitulation. 

In encountering Lord Rawdon, near Camden, Greene was 
not so fortunate* In consequence of the unsteadiness of a few 
of his troops, he was defeated, but moved off the ground in 
Y 3 
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such good order, that he saved his artillery, and though 
wounded, he took up a position, at the distance of ahout five 
miles from Camden, from which he sent out parties to inter- 
cept the supplies, of which he was apprised that his antagonist 
was in the utmost need. 

In consequence of the vigilance of Greene in cutting off his 
resources, and of the loss of Fort Watson, which had been the 
link of his communication with Charleston, Lord Rawdon, 
after having in vaiii endeavoured to bring on a second general 
engagement with the Americans, was reduced to the necessity 
of destroying a part of his baggage, and retreating to the south 
side of the river Santee. This retrograde movement encou*- 
raged the friends of congress to resume their arms, and hasten 
to reinforce the corps of Marion, who speedily made himself 
master of the British posts on the Congaree, the garrisons of 
which were in general made prisoners, whilst those who es- 
caped that fate by a timely evacuation of their positions, made 
good their retreat to Charleston. 

Savannah river now presented the last line of defence held 
by the British, who there possessed the town of Augusta, and 
the post of Ninety-Six. The former of those places was 
attacked by Colonel Lee, and after a very obstinate defence 
on the part of the commander, Colonel Brown, it surrendered 
on honourable terms. 

The important post of Ninety-Six, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cruger; was strongly fortified, and defended 
by 500 mai. On reconnoitering the place. General Greene, 
whose army was not much more numerous than the garrison, 
determined to besiege it in form. He accordingly broke 
ground on the 25th of May, and pushed his works with such 
vigour, that he had approached within six yards of the ditch, 
and had erected a mound 30 feet high, from which his riflemen 
poured their shot with fatal aim upon the opposite parapet of 
the enemy, who were hourly expected to beat a parley. 

But this bright prospect of success was at once overclouded 
by the arrival of intelligence, that Lord Rawdon, having 
received reinforcements from Ireland, was hastening to the 
relief of bis countrymen, at the head of 2,000 men. In thii 
extremity Greene made a desperate effort to carry the place 
by assault, but was repulsed, and evacuating the works which 
he had constructed with so much labour, be retreated to the 
northward, across the Saluda, whence he was followed by 
Lord Rawdon beyond the Ennoree. 
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The feelings of the American commander on seeing the 
fruit of his toils thus suddenly and unexpectedly torn from 
his grasp, must have been of a most agonising nature. But 
Greene was gifted with an elasticity of spirit which prevented 
him from yielding to the pressure of misfortune, and his op- 
ponents seldom found him more dangerous than immediately 
after suffering a defeat. On the present occasion, when some 
of his counsellors advised him to retreat to Virginia, he firmly 
replied, * I will recover South Carolina, or die in the attempt.* 

On maturely deliberating on the object of the campaign, and 
the relative situation of himself and the enemy, he was well 
aware that though Lord Rawdon was superior to him in the 
number as well as the discipline of his troops, yet if his lord- 
ship kept his army concentrated, he could afford no encourage- 
ment, or even protection, to the royalists, and that if it were 
divided, it might be beaten in detail. As he expected, the 
British commander, finding he could not bring him to an en- 
gagement, took the latter course, and withdrawing a detach- 
ment from Ninety-Six, re-established himself on the line of 
the Congaree. 

Within two days, however, after his arrival at the banks of 
that river, he was astonished to find his indefatigable enemy 
in his front, with numbers so recruited, that he thought it pru- 
dent to decline the battle which was offered him, and retreated 
to Orangeburgh, where he was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cruger, who, in the present circumstances, had thought it 
prudent to evacuate his post at Ninety-Six. On the junction 
of the forces of these two commanders, Greene retired to the 
heights above Santee, whence he sent his active coadjutors, 
Marion and Sumter, with strong scouting parties, to intercept 
the communication between Orangeburgh and Charleston. 

As a last effort to maintain their influence in the centre of 
the state, the British took post in force, near the confluence of 
the Wateree and Congaree ; but on the approach of Greene, 
they retreated for the space of 40 miles, and waited his threats 
ened attack at the Eutaw springs. Greene advanced with 
^,000 men to attack them. The action was severe, and the 
Americans, both continental troops and militia, displayed the 
greatest intrepidity. The British were finally compelled to 
give way, and fled on all sides. Their loss, inclusive of 
prisoners, was 1,100 men; that of the Americans was above 
^0, of which number 60 were officers. Afler this signal 
defeat, the British were glad to abandon the interior of 
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South Carolina to the victorious patriots, and take shelter in 
Charleston. 

Of all the incidents of the American revolutionary war, the 
most hriiliant is this campaign of General Greene. At the 
head of a beaten army, undisciplined and badly equipped, he 
entered the state of South Carolina, which was occupied, from 
its eastern to its western extremity, by an enemy much supe- 
rior to him in numbers, in appointments, and in military ex- 
perience. But by his genius, his courage, and his persever- 
ance, he broke their lines of operation, drove them from post 
to post, and though defeated in the field, he did not cease to 
harass them in detail, till he had driven them within the for- 
tifications of the capital. 

Well did he merit the gold medal and the British standard 
bestowed on him by a vote of congress on this occasion. By 
his successes he revived the drooping spirits of the friends 
•of independence in the southern states, and prepared the way 
for the final victories which awaited the arms of his country 
in Virginia, and which led to the happy termination of the 
war. 

Whilst the American commander was enjoying the honours 
bestowed on him by his grateful countrymen, as the just 
•meed of his valour and skill in arms. Lord Rawdon, soon 
after his return to Charleston, by an example of severity, 
brought odium on the British cause, and fired the breasts of 
the continentals with indignation. Amongst the American 
officers who distinguished themselves in the defence of South 
Corolina was Colonel Hayne, a gentleman of fortune, and of 
considerable influence in his neighbourhood. A^r the 
capitulation of Charleston, Hayne voluntarily surrendered 
himself to the British authorities, requesting to be allowed 
his personal liberty on parole. This indulgence, usually 
granted to officers of rank, he could not obtain; and was 
told that he must either take the oath of allegiance to his 
Bf'itannic majesty, or submit to close confinement. 
« In an evil hour, induced by family considerations, he chose 
the fdrmer alternative, and signed a declaration of. fealty to 
George III. protesting, however, ' against the clause which 
required him to support the royal government with arms ; 
which clause the officer who received his submission, assured 
him it was not intended to enforce. The officer in question, 
no doubt, in this assurance exceeded his authority , andHayne 
was some time after summoned to join- the royal standard. 
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Regarding this as a breach of the contract into which he had 
entered with the British, he again took up arms on the side 
of independence, and having been taken prisoner in a skir- 
mish with part of the royal forces, he was, without the 
formality of a trial, ordered for execution by Lord Rawdon. 
To the petition of this unfortunate officer's family, as well as 
those of the inhabitants of Charleston, his lordship turned a 
deaf ear, and Hayne suffered as a rebel and a traitor. The 
death of this gallant soldier has lefl an eternal stigma on the 
character of Lord Rawdon. It was a measure dictated by 
savage cruelty and revenge, and founded on no principle 
either of justice or policy. 

It has already been related, that after the battle of Guild- 
ford Lord Comwallis marched to Petersburg in Virginia. His 
lordship did not take this step without hesitation. He well 
knew the enterprising character of his opponent, and was 
aware of the probability of his making an incursion into 
South Carolina. He flattered himself, however, that the 
forces which he had left in that state, under the command of 
Lord Rawdon, would suffice to keep the Americans in check. 
In this idea he was confirmed by the result of the battle of 
Camden, and by the receipt of intelligence that three British 
regiments, which had sailed from Cork, might be expected 
speedily to arrive at Charleston. 

No longer anxious, therefore, for the fate of South Caro- 
lina, he determined to march forwards, in the confident hope 
of increasing his military renown by the conquest of Virginia. 
He accordingly advanced with rapidity from Petersburg to 
Manchester, on James River, with a view of crossing over 
from that place to Richmond, for the purpose of seizing a 
large quantity of stores and provisions, which had been de- 
posited there by the Americans. But on his arrival at Man- 
chester, he had the mortification to find that, on the day 
before, this depot had been removed by the Marquis de la 
Fayette, who, at the command of congress, had hastened from 
the head of Elk to opposei him. 

Having crossed James River at Westown, his lordship 
marched through Hanover county to the South Anna River, 
followed at a guarded distance by the marquis, who, in this 
critical contingency, finding his forces inferior to those of the 
enemy, wisely restrained the vivacity which is the usual cha- 
racteristic of his age and country. But having effected a 
junction with General Wayne, which brought his numbers 
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nearly to an equality with those of the British, and having 
once more, by a skilful manoeuvre, saved his stores, which 
had been removed to Albemarle old Court-house, he dis- 
played so bold a front, that the British commander fell back 
to Richmond, and thence to Williamsburgh. 

On his arrival at the latter place, Lord Cornwallis received 
despatches from Sir Henry Clinton, requiring him to send 
instantly from his army a detachment to the relief of New 
York, which was threatened with a combined attack by the 
French and the Americans. The consequent diminution of 
his force induced his lordship to cross James River, and to 
march in the direction of Portsmouth. Before, however, the 
reinforcements destined for New York had sailed, he re- 
ceived counter orders and instructions from Sir Henry. Clin- 
ton, in pursuance of which he conveyed his army, amounting 
to 7,000 men, to Yorktown, which place he proceeded to 
fortify with the utmost skill and industry. 

The object of Lord Cornwallis in thus posting himself at 
Yorktown, was to co-operate in the subjugation of Virginia 
with a fleet which he was led to expect would about this time 
proceed from the West Indies to the Chesapeake. Whilsj; 
his lordship was anxiously looking for the British pennants, 
he had the mortification, on the 30th of August, to see the 
Count de Grasse sailing up the bay with 28 sail of the line, 
three of which, accompanied by a proper number of frigates, 
were immediately despatched to block up York river. 

The French vessels had no sooner anchored, than they 
landed a force of 3,200 men, who, under the command of 
the Marquis of St. Simon, effected a junction with the army 
of La Fayette, and took post at Williamsburgh. . Soon afler 
this operation, the hopes of the British were revived by the 
appearance off the capes of Virginia, of Admiral Graves, with 
^0 sail of the line, a force which seemed to be competent to 
extricate Lord Cornwallis from his difficult position. These 
'hopes, however, proved delusive. 

On the 7th of September, M. de Grasse encountered the 
British fleet, and a distant fight took place, in which the 
French seemed to rely more on their manoeuvring than on 
their valour. The reason of this was soon apparent. In the 
course of the night that followed the action, a squadron, of 
'8 line-of-battle ships safely passed the British, and joined 
De Grasse, in consequence of which accession of strength to 
his antagonist, Admiral Graves thought it prudent to quit 
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that part of the coast, and retire to New York. This impe-* 
diment to their operations having been removed, the Ameri- 
cans and French directed the whole of their united efforts to 
the capture of York town. 

This had not, however, been the original design of General 
Washington at the commencement of the campaign. Early 
in the spring, he had agreed with Count Rochambeau to lay 
siege to New York, in concert with a French fleet which was 
expected to reach the neighbourhood of Staten Island in the 
month of August. He had accordingly issued orders for 
considerable reinforcements, especially of militia, to join his 
army in proper time to commence the projected operations. 

The French troops under Rochambeau having arrived 
punctually at his encampment near Peekskill, General Wash- 
ton advanced to King's Bridge, and hemmed in the British 
on York Island. Every preparation seemed now to be in 
forwardness for the commencement of the siege; but the 
militia came in tardily. The adjacent states were dilatory in 
sending in their quotas of troops ; and whilst he was impa- 
tiently awaiting their arrival, Washington had the mortifica- 
tion to receive intelligence that Clinton had obtained a 
reinforcement of 3,000 Germans. 

Whilst his mind was agitated by this disappointment, and 
chagrined by that want of zeal on the part of the middle states, 
which be apprehended could not but bring discredit on his 
country, in the estimation of his allies, he was relieved from 
his distresses by the news of the success of Greene in driving 
Lord Cornwallis into Yorktown; and, at the same time learn- 
ing that the destination of Count de Grasse was the Chesa- 
peake, and not Staten Island, he resolved to transfer his 
operations to the state of Virginia. Still, however, he kept 
up an appearance of persevering in his original intention of 
making an attack upon New York, and in this feint he was 
aided by the circumstance, that when this was in reality his 
design, a letter in which he detailed his plans for its prose- 
cution, had been intercepted and read by Sir Henry Clinton, 
• When, therefore, in the latter end of August, he broke up 
his encampment at Peekskill, and directed his march to the 
south, the British commander, imagining that this movement 
was only a stratagem calculated to throw him off his guard, 
and that the Americans and French would speedily return to 
take advantage of his expected negligence, remained in his 
quarters, and redoubled his exertions to strengthen his posi- 
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tion. In consequence of this error, he lost the opportunity of 
impeding the march of the allied army, and of availing him- 
self of the occasions, which might have presented themselves, 
of bringing it to action before it could eflPect a junction with 
the troops already assembled in the vicinity of Yorktown« 

As soon, however, as Sir Henry Clinton was convinced of 
General Washington's intention of proceeding to the south- 
ward, with a view of bringing him back, he employed Arnold, 
with a sufficient naval and military force, on an expedition 
against New London. Arnold passed from Long Island^ and 
on the forenoon of the 6th of September landed his troo|>8 
on both sides of the harbour ; those on the New London side 
being under his own immediate orders, and those on the 
Groton side under Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre. 

As the works at New London were very imperfect, no 
vigorous resistance was there made, and the place was taken 
possession of with little loss. But Fort Griswold^ on the 
Groton side, was in a more finished state, and the small gar- 
rison made a most spirited resistance. It was finally carried 
at the point of the bayonet ; when, though opposition had 
ceased, a nK)s t cruel and m urder ous carnage ensued . A British 
officer inquired who commanded the fort. Colonel Ledjrard 
answered, * I did, but you do now,' at .the same time sur- 
rendering his sword. The officer seized it and instantly 
plunged it in the bosom of the brave patriot. His troops were 
not backward in following this atrocious example. Of die 
160 men composing the garrison, but forty were spared. The 
loss of the British was considerable. The town of New Lon- 
don and a large amount of valuable property were then 
destroyed. After this characteristic proceeding, the traitor 
Arnold returned with his troops to New York. 

This predatory excursion had no effect in diverting Gene- 
ral Washington from his purpose, or in retarding his progress 
southward. He marched on without molestation, and reached 
Williamsburgh on the 14th of September, and immediately 
on his arrival, with General Knox, Count Rochambeau and 
cM:her officers, visited the Count de Grasse on board his flag 
ship, the Ville de Paris, and settled with him the plan of their 
future operations. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, the combined forc^, to 
the amount of 12,000 men, assembled at Williamsburgh, on 
the 25th of September; and on the SOth of the same month 
marched forward to invest Yorktown, whilst the French fleet, 
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moving to the mouth of York river, cut off Lord Comwallis 
from any communication with a friendly force hy water. 

His lordship's garrison amounted to 7,000 men, and the 
place was strongly fortified. On the right it was secured hy 
a marshy ravine, extending to such a distance along the front 
of the defences as to leave them accessible only to the extent 
of about 1,500 yards. This space was defended by strong 
lines, beyond which, on the extreme left, were advanced two 
redoubts, which enfiladed their approach to Gloucester Point, 
on the other side of York river, the channel of which is here 
narrowed to the breadth of a mile, which post was also suffi- 
ciently garrisoned, and strongly fortified. Thus secured in 
his position, Lord Cornwallis beheld the approach of the 
enemy with firmness, especially as he had received despatches 
from Sir Henry Clinton, announcing his intention of sending 
5,000 men, in a fleet of 23 ships of the line, to his relief. 

The allied forces on their arrival from Williamsburgh im- 
mediately commenced the investure both of Yorktowh and 
Gloucester Point, and on the 10th of October, they opened 
their batteries with such effect, that their shells, flying over 
the town, reached the shipping in the harbour, and set fire to 
the Charon frigate, and to a transport. On that day, too, Lord 
Cornwallis received a communication from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, conveying to him the unwelcome intelligence that he 
doubted whether it would be in his power to send him the aid 
which he had promised. 

On the following morning, the allied army commenced 
their second parallel, and finding themselves in this advanced 
position, severely annoyed by the two redoubts which have 
been mentioned above, they resolved to storm them* In order 
to render available the spirit of emulation which enlisted 
between the troops of the allied nations, and to avoid any 
causes of jealousy to either, the attack of the one was com- 
mitted to the French, and that of the other to the Americans. 
The latter were commanded by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
and the former by the Baron Viominel. 

On the evening of the 14th, as soon as it was dark, the 
parties marched to the assault with unloaded arms. The 
redoubt which the Americans attacked was defended by a 
major, some inferior officers, and 45 privates. The assailants, 
advanced with such rapidity, without returning a shot to the 
heavy fire with which they were received, that in a few 
minutes they were in possession of the workihaviiig had eight 
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men killed and 28 wounded in the attack. Eight British 
privates were killed, the major, some other officers, ^sund 17 
privates, were made prisoners, and the rest escaped. Although 
the Americans were highly exasperated by the recent mas- 
sacre of their countrymen in Fort Gr is wold by Arnold Vdetach- 
ment, yet not a man of the British was injured after resistance 
had ceased. Retaliation had been talked of, but was not 
exercised. 

The French party advanced with equal courage and rapidity, 
and were successful; but as the fortification which they 
attacked was occupied by a greater force, the defence was 
more vigorous, and the loss of the assailants more severe. 
There were 120 men in the redoubt, of whom 18 were killed 
and 42 taken prisoners ; the rest made their escape. The 
French lost nearly 100 men killed or wounded. During the 
night these two redoubts were included in the second parallel; 
and in the course of the next day, some howitzers were placed 
on^them, which in the afternoon opened on the besieged. 

On the 16th of October, a sally was made from the garrison, 
but with indifferent success ; and Lord Cornwallis was now 
convinced that he could only avoid surrender by effecting 
his escape by Gloucester Point. Seeing himself, therefore, 
reduced to the necessity of trying this desper^^ expedient, 
he -prepared as many boats as he could procure, and on the 
night of the 16th of October attempted to convey his army 
over York river to the opposite promontory. But the elements 
were adverse to his operations. The first division of his 
troops was disembarked in safety ; but when the second was 
on its passage, a storm of wind and rain ^rose, and drove it 
down the river. 

Though this second embarkation worked its way back to 
Yorktown on the morning of the 1 7th, Lord Cornwallis was 
convinced, however unwillingly, that protracted resistance 
was vain. No aid appeared from New York — his w^orks 
were ruined--i-the fire from the besiegers* batteries swept the 
town ; and sickness had diminished the eff^tive force of the 
garrison. In these circumstances, nothing remained for him 
but to negotiate terms of capitulation. 

He accordingly sent a flag of truce, and having agreed to 
give up his troops as prisoners of war to congress, and the 
naval force to France, he, on the 19th of October, marched 
out of his lines with folded colours ; and proceeding to a field 
at a short ditftance from the town, he surrendered to General 
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liincoln, with the same farniaKties which had been prescribed 
to. that officer at Charleston, eighteen months before. 

Another coincidence was remarked on this occasion. The 
capitulation under which Lord Cornwallis surrendered was 
drawn up by Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens ; whose father had 
filled the office of president of congress, and having been 
taken prisoner when on his voyage to Holland, in quality of 
ambassador from the United States to the Dutch Republic, 
had been consigned under a charge of high treason, to a 
rigorous custody in the tower of London, of which fortress 
his lordship was constable. 

Had Lord Cornwallis been able to hold out five days longer 
than he did, he might possibly have been relieved ; for on the 
24th of October a British fleet, conveying an army of 7,000 
men, arrived off the Chesapeake ; but finding that his lord- 
ship had already surrendered, this armament returned to New 
York and Sandy Hook* 

It was with reason that congress passed a vote of thanks to 
the captors of Yorktown, and that they went in procession on 
the 24th of October, to celebrate the triumph of their arms, 
by expressing, in the solemnities of a religious service, their 
gratitude to Almighty God for this signal success. The 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis was the virtual termination of 
the war. 

From this time forward, to the signature of the treaty of 
peace, the British were cooped up in New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah. From these posts they now and then, indeed, 
made excursions for the purpose of foraging and plunder ; 
but being utterly unable to appear in force in the interior of 
the country, they found themselves incompetent to carry on 
any operations calculated to promote the main object of the 
war — the subjugation of the United States. Perseverance, 
however, still seemed a virtue to the British cabinet. Imme- 
diately afler the arrival of intelligence of the capture by the 
Americans of a second British army, George III. declared, 
in a speech to parliament, * that he should not answer the 
trust committed to the sovereign of a free people, if he con- 
sented to sacrifice, either to his own desire of peace, or to 
their temporary ease and relief, those essential rights and 
permanent interests, upon the maintenance and preservation 
of which the future strength and security of the country 
must for ever depend.' 

When called upon, in the house of commons, for an expla- 
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nation of this vague and assuming language, Lord North 
avowed that it was the intention of ministers to carry on in 
North America *a war of posts;' and such was, at that 
moment, the state of the house, that, in despite of the elo- 
quence of Mr. Fox, who laboured to demonstrate the 
absurdity of this new plan, a majority of 218 to 129 concurred 
in an address, which was an echo of the king's speech. 

But the loud murmurs of the people, groaning beneath the 
weight of taxation, and indignant under a sense of national 
misrule, at length penetrated the walls of the senate-house. 
Early in the year 1782, motion after motion was made in the 
house of commons, expressive of the general wish for the ter- 
mination of hostilities with the United States. The minister 
held out with obstinacy, though on each renewal of the de- 
bate, he saw his majority diminish ; till at length, on the 27th 
of February, on a motion of General Conway, expressly 
directed against the further prosecution of offensive war on 
the continent of North America, he was left in a minority of 
nineteen. 

This victory was followed up by an address from the house 
to his majesty, in favour of peace. To this address so equi- 
vocal an answer was returned by the crown, that the friends 
of pacification deemed it necessary to speak in still plainer 
terms ; and on the 4th of March, the house of commons de- 
clared, that whosoever should advise his majesty to any fur- 
ther prosecution of offensive war against the colonies of North 
America, should be considered as a public enemy. 

This was the death blow of Lord North's administration. 
His lordship retired from office early in the month of March, 
and was succeeded by the Marquis of Rockingham, the efforts 
of whose ministry were as much and as cordially directed to 
peace as those of Lord Sherburne's. On the death of the 
marquis, which took place soon after he had assumed the 
reins of government, the Earl of Sherburne was called on to 
preside over his majesty's councils, which, under his auspices, 
were directed to the great object of pacification. 

To this all the parties interested were well inclined. The 
English nation was weary of a civil war in which it had expe- 
rienced so many discomfitures. The king of France, who 
had reluctantly consented to aid the infant republic of North 
America, was mortified by the destruction of the fleet of De 
Grasse, in the West Indies, whither he had sailed after the fall 
of Yorktown, and been defeated by Rodney. The Spaniards 
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were disheartened by the failure of their efforts to repossess 
themselves of Gibraltar ; and the Dutch were impatient under 
the suspension of their commerce. 

Such being the feelings of the belligerents, the negotiations 
for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, were opened at Paris, by Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of the former power, and by John Adams, 
Doctor Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, on behalf of 
the latter. 

After a tedious and intricate negotiation, in which the firm- 
i^ess, judgment and penetration of the American commissioners 
were fully exercised, preliminary articles of peace were signed 
on the 3Qth of November, 1782; and news of the conclusion 
of a general peace reached the United States early next 
April. 

By this provisional treaty the independence of the thirteen 
United States was unreservedly acknowledged by his Britannic 
majesty, who moreover conceded to them an unlimited right 
of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland and the river St. 
Lawrence^ and all other places where they had been accus- 
tomed to fish. All that the British plenipotentiaries could 
obtain for the American loyalists was, a provision, that con- 
gress should earnestly recommend to the legislatures of their 
respective states the most lenient consideration of their case, 
and a restitution of their confiscated property. 

The independence of the United States was acknowledged, 
and peace with Great Britain had been concluded ; but the 
dangers of America were not at an end. She had succeeded 
in repelling foreign aggression ; but was threatened with ruin 
by internal .dissension. 

In the interval between the»^essation of hostilities and the 
disbanding of the troops, congress found itself in a trying and 
perilous situation. The army was in a state of high dissatis- 
faction and irritation. In October, 1780, a season of danger 
and alarm, congress promised half pay to the officers on the 
conclusion of peace. The resolution to this effect not having 
been ratified by the requisite number of states, was in danger 
of remaining a dead letter. In the month of December, 1782, 
soon after going into winter quarters, the officers had pre- 
sented a memorial and petition to congress, and deputed a 
committee of their number, to call its attention to the subject. 
Their request was, that all arrears due to them might be paidj 
and that instead of granting them half pay for life, congress 
z 3 
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would allow them five years of full pay when the army should 
be disbanded. 

The unwarrantable delay of congress in granting this very 
reasonable request of those who had shed their blood and 
spent their fortunes and the best portion of their lives in de- 
fending the country, excited a serious commotion in that part 
of the army which was stationed at Newburg. In March, 
1783, an ably written address, appealing strongly to their in- 
dignant feelings, and recommending an appeal to the fears of 
congress, was privately distributed among the officers ; and at 
the same time a meeting of the officers was proposed, for the 
purpose of considering the means of obtaining redress. The 
sensation caused by the injustice of congress, was increased 
to an alarming degree, by this eloquent address, and it is dif- 
ficult to say what might have been the result of the proposed 
meeting, had not the commander-in-chief fortunately been on 
the spot. 

Washington clearly saw the danger, and prohibited the 
meeting ; but deeming it safer to direct and weaken the cur- 
rent, than immediately to oppose it, he appointed a similar 
meeting on a subsequent day. General Gates, as the senior 
officer of rank, presided. General Washington,who had been 
diligent in preparing the minds of the officers for the occasion, 
addressed the assembly, strongly combated the address, and, 
by his sound reasoning and high influential character, suc- 
ceeded in dissipating the storm. 

These proceedings of the officers induced congress to pay 
some regard to its promises, and to grant their request for a 
commutation of half pay for a sum equal to five years full pay. 
The disbanding of the army, which was still in a state of irri- 
tation, from having large arrears of pay, and many of them 
not money enough to supply their most pressing wants, was a 
dangerous experiment. Other armies disbanded under such 
circumstances had often formed themselves into companies 
of free-booters, and ravaged the country they had previously 
defended. But congress understood the true character of 
their patriot army, and boldly ran the risk of dismissing it 
unpaid;. No convulsion followed. The soldiers quietly re- 
turned to their homes, and resumed the arts of peace, content 
with the humblest lot in the land, which they had just freed 
from foreign enemies, and placed among the most highly 
favoured nations of the earth. Previous to this event, how- 
ever, on the 19th of April, 1788, the day which completed the 
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eighth year of the war, the cessation of hostilities with Great 
Britain was, by order of General Washington, proclaimed in 
the American camp. 

The American forces still remained at their posts, awaiting 
the entire removal of the enemy's troops from the country. 
On the 25th of November, the British troops evacuated New 
York, and an American detachment, under General Knox, 
took possession of the town. General Washington and Go- 
vernor Clinton, accompanied by a number of civil and military 
officers and respectable citizens, soon afterwards entered the 
city ; and the Am^icans, after a struggle which had lasted 
eight years, thus gained full and undisputed possession of the 
entire territory of the tJnited States. 

General Washington's military career was now about to 
close ; and on the 4th of December, 1783, he met the prin- 
cipal officers of the army at Francis' tavern, in New York. 
The officers assembled at noon, and their revered and beloved 
commander soon entered the room. His emotions were too 
strong to be concealed ; filling a glass, and addressing the 
officers, he said, *With a heart full of love and gratitude, I 
now take leave of. you, and devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones 
have been honourable.* Having drank, he added, *I cannot 
come to take each of you by the hand, but shall be obliged to 
you if each of you will come and take me by the hand.' In 
the midst of profound silence, and with the liveliest sensibility 
and tenderness, each of the officers took him by the hand ; 
and at the close of the affecting ceremony, they all accom- 
panied him to Whitehall, where a barge was in readiness to 
carry him across the river. Having embarked. General 
Washington turned round to his late companions in arms, 
took off his hat, respectfully bowed to them^ and bade 
them a silent farewell. They returned the compliment, and 
went back in mute procession to the place where they had 
assembled. 

Congress was then sitting at Annapolis, in Maryland, and 
thither General Washington proceeded, for the purpose of re- 
signing that power which he had so successfully exercised. 
He remained a few days in Philadelphia, in order to settle his 
accounts with the treasury ; and on the 19th of December, 
arrived at Annapolis. 

At noon on the 23rd, in presence of a numerous company 
of spectators, he resigned his commission into the hands of 
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congress, and afterwards retired to his mansion at Mount 
Vernon. 

* In the course of the revolution,* says a foreign writer, * a 
number of men of no mean abilities arose, both in the military 
and civil departments; but General Washington appears with 
pre-eminent lustre among them all ; not by the brilliancy of 
his genius, but by the soundness of his understanding, and 
the moral dignity of his character. His courage was unques- 
tionable, but it was governed by discretion. He was not re«: 
markable for quickness of perception or apprehension ; but» 
when he had time to deliberate, he w^ judicious in his 
decision. His glory, however, lies in the moral excellence of 
his character, his spotless integrity, disinterested patriotism, 
general humanity, invincible fortitude, and inflexible perse- 
verance. In trying times, he occupied the most difficult 
situation in which a man can be placed. At the head of a 
turbulent soldiery, unaccustomed to military subordination, 
he was exposed on the one side to the clamours and calumnies 
of an ignorant and fluctuating populace, who were forward to 
condemn the wisdom which they had not the capacity to com- 
prehend, and to reprobate plans which did not suit their little 
interests and feeble judgments. On the other side he was 
fettered by the presumption of rulers, who were forward to 
decide on what they did not understand, to enjoin measures 
the consequences of which they did not foresee, and to dictate 
on subjects of which they had but a very imperfect know- 
ledge. He was unmoved by the clamours of the former ; and 
he bore^ with invincible patience, the aberrations of the latter ; 
he remonstrated and reasoned with them, and often succeeded 
in setting them right. With a steady hand he steered the 
vessel amidst the terrors of the storm, and through fearful 
breakers brought it safe into port. America owes him mpch, 
and seems not insensible of the obligation. She has done 
honour to him and to herself, by calling her capital by his 
name ; but it would be still far more honourable and advan- 
tageous to her, were all her people to imitate his virtues, and 
the character of every American to reflect the moral image of 
General Washington.* 

The American revolutionary war, says a British historian, 
might have been prevented by the timely concession of free* 
dom from internal taxation, as imposed by the British parlia* 
racnt, and by an abstinence, on the part of the crown, from a 
violation of this important particular of chartered rights. The 
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confidential letters of Doctor Franklin evince that it was with 
extreme reluctance the American patriots adopted the measure 
of severing the colonies from the mother country. But when 
they had taken this decisive step, by the declaration of inde- 
pendence, they firmly resolved to abide by the consequences 
of their own act ; and with the single exception of Georgia, 
never, even in the most distressful contingencies of the war, 
did any public body of the provinces show any disposition to 
renew their allegiance to the king of Great Britain. Still, it 
has been doubted, considering the conduct of the inhabitants 
of the Jerseys, wheikWashington was retreating before General 
Howe, whether, had the British commanders restrained their 
troops, with the strictness of discipline, and exercised toward 
the American people the conciliatory spirit evinced in Canada 
by Sir Guy Carleton, the fervour of resistance might not have 
been considerably abated. 

But for their own discomfiture and our good, the. British 
generally conducted the war with cruelty and rancour. Our 
patriotic citizens were treated by their soldiery not as enemies 
entitled to the courtesies of war, but as rebels whose lives and 
property lay at the mercy of the victors. Hence devastation 
marked the track o^ the invading forces, while the inhabitants 
found their truest safety in resistance, and their best shelter 
in the republican camp. Nor will he who reads the minute 
details of the eventful contest be surprised, that the British 
ministry persevered in the war when success might have ap- 
peared to be hopeless. It is now well known, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, that George HI. revolted from 
the idea of concession to his disobedient subjects, and was 
determined to put all to the hazard, rather than acknowledge 
their independence. Lord North, at an early period of the 
war, had misgivings as to its ultimate success, but he had not 
firmness enough to give his sovereign unwelcome advice ; 
whilst Lord George Germain and the other ministers fully 
sympathised with the royal feelings, and entered heartily into 
the views of their master. 

They were apprised, from time to time, of the destitute 
condition of the American army, but living as they were, with 
the selfishness and venality of courts and political parties, 
they could not conceive the idea of men sacrificing health, 
property, and life, for their country's good. When Washington 
suffered reverses in the field, such men imagined that the 
affairs of the congress were desperate, and flattered them- 
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selves that the great hody of the colonists, wearied and dis- 
heartened hy successive defeats, would be glad to accept the 
royal mercy, and return to their allegiance. 

In these notions they were confirmed by the loyalists, who, 
giving utterance to their wishes rather than stating the truth, 
afforded the most incorrect representations of the feelings and 
temper of their countrymen. Some of these going over to 
England, were received with favour in high circles, and by 
their insinuations kept up to the last the delusion of the go- 
vernment. These individuals at length fell the victims of their 
own ^ror. Traitors to their country, they lost their property 
by acts of confiscation, and while they lived on the bounty of 
the British crown, they had the mortification to see the country 
which they had deserted, rise to an exalted rank among the 
nations of the earth. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

FORMATION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

It was natural that the severe struggle of the Revolution 
should be followed by a season of comparative exhaustion and 
weakness. This effect was felt by the people of the United 
States for a considerable period after peace as well as inde- 
pendence had been secured. The enthusiasm of a popular 
contest terminating in victory, began to subside, and the sacri> 
fices of the Revolution soon became known and felt. The 
claims of those who had toiled, fought and suffered in the ar- 
duous conflict, were strongly urged, and the government had 
neither resources nor power to satisfy them. 

The general government had no separate and exclusive 
fund; but was under the necessity of making requisiticms on 
the state governments for all money required for national 
purposes. When called upon for the funds to pay the arrears 
due to the army, and the interest on the public debt, the state 
legislatures were neither willing, nor indeed able, to meet the 
demand. The wealth of the country had been exhausted by 
the war ; and the proper method of drawing on its future re- 
sources, so well understood and so extensively employed at 
present, had not been yet discovered and applied by the 
general or the state governments. 
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Taxes could not be collected, because there was no money 
to represent the value of the little personal property which 
had not been, and the land which could not be, destroyed ; and 
commerce, though preparing to burst from its thraldom, had 
not yet had time to restore to the annual produce of the coun- 
try its exchangeable value. The states owed each a heavy 
debt for local services rendered during the revolution, for 
which it was bound to provide, and each had its own domestic 
government to support. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that each 
state was anxious to retain, for its own benefit, the small but 
rising revenue derived from foreign commerce ; and that the 
custom-houses in each commercial city were considered as the 
-ixK>st valuable sources of income which the states possessed. 
Each state therefore made its own regulations, its tariff, and 
tonnage duties, and as a natural consequence, the different 
states clashed with each other ; one foreign nation became 
more favoured than another under the same circumstances; 
and one state pursued a system injurious to the interests of 
others. 

Hence the confidence of foreign countries was destroyed; 
. and they could not enter into treaties of commerce with the 
general government, since they were not likely to be carried 
into efiect. A general decay of trade, the rise of imported 
merchandise, the fall of produce, and an uncommon decrease 
in t^ value of lands, ensued. 

In Massachusetts, where several laws were passed for the 
collection of taxes and debts, the discontent was so great that 
it led to open rebellion against the state government. In 
August, 1784, a large body of insurgents assembled and took 
possession of the court-house, in order to prevent the decision 
of causes and the consequent issue of executions. A similar 
mob compelkd the court at Worcester to adjourn in Sep- 
tember. The same spirit of disaffection was manifested iti 
New Hampshire, and the legislature itself was menaced by an 
■aasemiblage of the populace. This insurrection, however, was 
speedily q^uelled by the decisive measures of the government. 

In Massachusetts the spirit of insurrection held out longer. 
The leader of the malcontents, Daniel Shays, raised a body of 
800 men, proceeded to Springfield, where the supreme court 
was sitting, and surrounding the court-house, compelled the 
judges to adjourn. Af^er l^is success his adherents increased 
so considerably, that it became necessary to order out an army 
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of 4,000 men to put a stop to their proceedings. This force 
was placed under the direction of General Lincoln, who, 
having first afforded sufficient protection to the court at 
Worcester to enable the judges to resume their functions, 
marched to Springfield, where the insurgents were on the 
point of seizing the state arsenal. A single well directed fire 
of artillery served to disperse the rebels and restore public 
order. The chief insurgents were afterwards tried, and four- 
teen of them sentenced to death. But all were ultimately 
pardoned. 

The time at length came when the public mind gave tokens 
of being prepared for a change in the constitution of the ge- 
neral government — an occurrence the necessity of which had 
been long foreseen by Washington, Adams, and other distin- 
guished patriots of that period. The evils resulting from the 
weakness and inefEciency of the old confederation had be- 
come so intolerable that the voice of the nation cried out for 
relief. 

The first decisive measures proceeded from the merchants, 
who came forward simultaneously in all parts of the country, 
with representations of the utter prostration of the mercantile 
interests, and petitions for a speedy and efficient remedy. 
It was shown, that the advantages of this most important 
source of national prosperity, were flowing into the hands of 
foreigners, and that the native merchants were suffering for 
the want of a just protection, and a uniform system of trade. 
The wise and reflecting were convinced that some decided 
efforts were necessary to strengthen the general government, 
or that a dissolution of the union, and perhaps a devastating 
anarchy, would be inevitable. 

The first step towards the formation of a new constitution, 
was rather accidental than premeditated. Certain citizens of 
Virginia and Maryland had formed a scheme for promoting 
the navigation of the Potomac river and Chesapeake bay, and 
commissioners were appointed by those two states to meet at 
Alexandria, in March, 1785, and devise some plan of opera- 
tion. These persons made a visit to Mount Vernon, and, 
while there, it was proposed among themselves that more im- 
portant objects should be connected with the purpose at first 
in view, and that the state governments should be solicited 
to appoint other commissioners with more enlarged powers, 
instructed to form a plan for maintaining a naval force in the 
Chesapeake, and also to fix upon some system of duties, upon 
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exports and imports, in which both states should agree, and 
that in the end, congress should be petitioned to allow these 
privileges. 

This project was approved by the legislature of Virginia, 
and commissioners were accordingly appointed. The same 
legislature passed a resolution, recommending the design to 
other states, and inviting them to unite, by their commis- 
sioners, in an attempt to establish such a system of commer- 
cial relations as would promote general harmony and pros- 
perity. Five states, in addition to Virginia, acceded to this 
proposition, namely, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. From these states, commissioners 
assembled at Annapolis, in September, 1786, but they had 
hardly entered into a discussion of the topics which naturally 
forced themselves into view, before they discovered the 
powers with which they were intrusted to be so limited, as 
to tie up their hands from effecting any purpose that could be 
of essential utility. On this account, as well as from the cir- 
cumstance, that so few states were represented, they wisely 
declined deciding on any important measures in reference to 
the particular subjects for which they had come together. 
This convention is memorable, however, as having been the 
prelude to the one which followed. 

Before the commissioners adjourned, a report was agreed 
upon, in which the necessity of a revision and reform of the 
articles of the old federal compact was strongly urged, and 
which contained a recommendation to all the state legisla- 
tures, for the appointment of deputies, to meet at Phila- 
delphia, with more ample powers and instructions. This 
report was laid before congress, and a resolution was passed 
by that body, recommending a convention for the purpose 
of revising the articles of confederation, and giving a more 
substantial and efficient form to the constitution of the 
general government. 

In conformity with these recommendations, a convention of 
delegates from the several states met at Philadelphia, in May, 
1787. Of this body of eminent statesmen, George Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected president. He had been early 
solicited to add the weight of his influence to the convention 
by Mr. Madison, one of its strongest advocates, but had with 
characteristic modesty declined. No denial, however, would 
be taken either by the legislature of Virginia, who elected him 
sc delegate, or by the august body itself, who chose that the 
2 A 
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chief of the revolution should preside over its deliberations, 
while forming the constitution of the country which he had 
saved from oppression and anarchy. 

The convention was composed of some of the most illus- 
trious men, whose names adorn our national history. Besides 
Washington himself, there were Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Patrick Henry, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, Randolph, the Lees, 
and a host of others. The discussion and arrangement of the 
several articles, was carried on with closed doors, and lasted 
four months. At length, on the 1 7th of September, the pro- 
posed constitution was made public. It was presented to 
congress, and by that body submitted to the several states for 
acceptance. 

This constitution is essentially different from the old articles 
of confederation. The most important point of difference 
consists in giving to the general government the controul 
of the revenue, and the regulation of commerce ; and thus 
enabling the congress to raise money directly from the 
people, instead of resorting to the old system of requisitions 
on the state governments, which had been found totally 
inefficient. 

By the constitution of the United States, the government is 
made to consist of three departments, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. The legislative or law-making department 
consists of a senate and house of representatives, collectively 
styled the congress. The members of the house of represen- 
tatives are chosen by the people, in districts containing a cer- 
tain number of inhabitants ; and they hold the office for two 
years. The senators are chosen by the state legislature, two 
from each state, to hold office for six years, one-third of 
the senate being renewed every two years. Besides as- 
sisting in ' the making of laws, this body confirms the ap- 
pointments of executive officers made by the president, and 
ratifies treaties. 

The executive department consists of the president, and the 
officers appointed by him to execute the laws. The presi- 
dent is appointed by electors, who are chosen by the people ; 
or by the representatives, when there is no choice by a ma- 
jority of the electors. He is elected for four years, but may 
be elected again. The command of the army and navy, the 
appointment of all civil, military and naval officers, acting by 
authority of the United States, and the ratification of treaties 
are vested in him, the two latter powers being subject, how- 
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ever, to the confinnation or rejection of the senate. Another 
important power of the president is that of passing a negative, 
or veto, on such acts of congress as he may disapprove. A 
majority of two- thirds of both houses is then necessary, 
in order to give the act the authority of a law, without the 
sanction of the president. 

By the constitution, congress is authorised to declare war, 
raise and support armies, maintain a navy, collect revenue, 
lay direct taxes, regulate commerce, coin money, and provide 
in general for the security and welfare of the nation. 

The judicial department of the government consists of a 
supreme court, and such district courts as congress may es- 
tablish. The judges in these courts have jurisdiction of all 
cases arising under the laws of the United States, and under 
treaties, as well as the cases between individuals of different 
states, and between foreigners and citizens. 

The constitution no sooner appeared, than it was attacked 
with great earnestness by a powerful party. Various objec- 
tions were made to its several provisions, and a discussion in 
. the public journals ensued, lively and animated in proportion 
to the importance of the subject. It was indeed a question 
of life and death to the political existence of the nation ; and 
the parties to which it gave rise, have under different names 
divided the country ever since. 

The chief supporters of the constitution Madison, Hamil- 
ton, and Jay, had published, while it was under consideration, 
a series of letters, signed the Federalist, a name which was 
subsequently applied to the party who adopted their opinions. 
Their opposers were styled anti- federalists, a designation 
which was afterwards changed to republicans, democrats, and 
sundry other terms; the party meanwhile preserving its 
identity, by opposing such measures as appeared to them cal- 
culated to withdraw power from the people, and the individual 
states, for the purpose of lodging it in the hands of the general 
government. 

The constant struggle which has since been maintained be- 
tween these parties, has been much deprecated by those who 
regard the occasional excesses to which it leads, rather than 
the necessity from which it arises. It is essential to the ex- 
istence of free institutions, that public measures should be 
freely discussed and examined on every side. Such dis- 
cussions enlighten the people, and prevent the adoption of 
measures dangerous to their liberties ; and if a storm occa- 
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sionally arises, it serves but to clear the political atmosphere, 
and render it more suitable for the hardy sons of liberty to 
inhale. A constant dead calm is the characteristic of that 
political region only where despotism silences every murmur, 
and disperses every cloud of discontent. 

Notwithstanding the animated opposition which was made 
to it, the federal constitution soon obtained the assent of all 
the states, save two — Rhode Island and North Carolina. New 
York was said to have acceded, chiefly from fear of being ex- 
cluded from the union ; and, in consenting, she had demanded 
a new convention to make amendments in the act. Even 
Virginia thought it necessary to propose alterations. She 
required a declaration of right, and the limitation that the 
president should be but once re-elected. The discussions 
concerning these points of difference occupied the year 1788, 
after which the constitution was generally accepted, and the 
grand point of a federal union achieved. 

The 4th of March, 1789, was the time appointed for the 
•commencement of the new government. So wanting, how- 
ever, were many of the states, or their representatives, in zeal^ 
that three weeks elapsed before a full meeting of both houses 
could be procured. At length, the votes for president and 
vice-president of the United States were opened and counted 
in the senate, when it was found that George Washington 
was unanimously elected president, and John Adams having 
received the second number of votes, was elected vice- 
president. 

With unfeigned reluctance, occasioned both by the love of 
retirement and tenderness for his reputation, did the illustrious 
Washington accept the first office of the nation. The sacri^ 
fice was demanded of him, as, in the words of Hamilton, the 
success of the great experiment, viz. the working and existence 
of the new government, altogether depended upon the moral 
force which the name and character of Washington would 
bring to its chief office. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Washington's administration. 

The intelligence of his being elected to the office of chief 
magistrate of the United States, was communicated to General 
Washington while on his farm at Mount Vernon, on the 14th 
of April, 1789. He accepted this high honour with expres- 
sions of gratitude for this new proof of the attachment and 
confidence of his country, and with declarations of diffidence 
in himself. *I wish,' he said, *that there may not be reasons 
for regretting the choice, for indeed, all I can promise is, to 
accomplish that which can be done by an honest zeal.' 

As his presence at the seat of government was immediately 
required, he set out from Mount Vernon on the second day 
after receiving notice of his appointment. 

His journey to New York bore the character of a triumphal 
procession. The roads were crowded with multitudes desir- 
ing to see the *man of the people.* Escorts of militia, and 
gentlemen of the highest respectability, attended him from 
state to state. Addresses of congratulation were presented to 
him at the several towns through which he passed, to which 
he returned answers marked with his characteristic dignity 
and modesty. 

His reception at Trenton, and the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion, are thus described by Dr. Ramsay : — 

'When Washington crossed the Delaware, and landed on 
the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers by the 
inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the brow of 
the hill on his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch was erected 
on the bridge, by the direction of the ladies of the place. The 
crown of the arch was highly ornamented with imperial 
laurels and flowers ; and on it was displayed in large charac- 
ters, December 26*A, 1776. On the sweep of the arch beneath 
was this inscription : The defender of the mothers will also 
protect their daughters. On the north side were ranged a 
number of little girls dressed in white, with garlands of flowers 
on their heads, and baskets of flowers on their arms ; in the 
second row stood the young ladies, and behind them the mar- 

2Ad 
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ried ladies of the neighbourhood. The instant he passed the 
arch, the young girls began to sing the following ode : — 

** Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 
Welcome to this grateful rfiore : 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal hlow. 
Aims at thee the &tal blow. 

** Virgins fair and matrons grave. 
These, thy conquering arm did save. 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers. 
Strew your Hero's way with flowers/' 

* As they sung the last lines, they strewed their flowers on 
the road before their beloved deliverer. His situation on 
this occasion, contrasted with what he had felt on the same 
spot, in December, 1776, when the affairs o£ America were at 
the lowest ebb of depression, filled him with sensations that 
cannot be described. He was met by a committee of congress, 
in New Jersey, who conducted him to Elizabethtown Point, 
where he embarked for New York, in an elegant barge of 
thirteen oars, manned by thirteen branch pilots. On landing 
in New York, he was conducted with military honours to the 
apartments provided for him. There he received the congra*- 
tulations of great numbers, who pressed round him to express 
their joy on seeing the man who possessed the love of the 
nation, at the head of its government. 

* The 30th of April was fixed for his taking the oath of 
office, which is in the following words : " I do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution of the United States.*' 
This was administered by R. R. Livingston, the chancellor 
of the state of New York, in the presence of both branches 
of the national legislature, and an immense concourse of 
citizens. An awful silence prevailed among the spectators. It 
was a minute of the most sublime political joy. The chan- 
cellor then proclaimed him president of the United States. 
This was answered by the discharge of 13 guns, and by the 
effiision of shouts, from ten thousand grateful and afFectionate 
hearts. 

* The president, after bowing respectfully to the people, 
retired to the senate chamber, where he addressed both 
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houses, with the appellation of" Fellow Citizens of the senate 
and house of representatives,*' in an impressive speech, in 
which with his usual modesty he declared his " incapacity 
for the mighty and untried cares before him," and offered 
his fervent supplications " to the Almighty Being, whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, that his 
benediction would consecrate, to the liberties and happiness 
of the United States, a government instituted by themselves, 
for those essential purposes ; and that he would enable every 
agent, employed in its administration, to execute with suc- 
cess the functions allotted to his charge." He also declared 
that " no truth was more thoroughly established, than that 
there exists an indissoluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness;— -between duty and advantage; between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous people, and the solid < 
rewards of public prosperity and felicity ; and that the pro- 
pitious smiles of heaven could never be expected on a nation 
that disregarded the eternal rules of order and right, which 
heaven itself had ordained." 

* After making some personal observations, that in confor- 
mity to the principle he adopted, when made commander-in- 
chief of the army, to renounce all pecuniary compensation, 
** he declined, as inapplicable to himself, any share in the 
personal emoluments included in a permanent provision for 
the executive department," and prayed '* that the pecuniary 
estimates for the station in which he was placed, should, 
during his continuance therein, be limited to such actual 
expenditures as the public good might be thought to require." 
He then took his leave; "but nat without resorting, once 
more in humble supplication, to the benign Parent of the 
human race, that since he had been pleased to favour the 
American people with opportunities for deliberating in per- 
fect tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding with unparal- 
leled unanimity, on a form of government, for the security 
o£ their union, and the advancement of their happiness, 
so his divine blessing might be equally conspicuous in the 
enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and the wise 
measures, on which the success of the government must 
depend."' 

No sooner was the federal government thus completed by 
the inauguration of its chief, than congress proceeded at once 
to the consideration of what most pressed upon its attention 
— the revenue. But as everything had hitherto remained 
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unsettled, the discussion on this point involved the question 
of foreign policy and preference; and leading to a wano 
debate, occasioned a collision between parties at the very 
outset of their legislative career. 

Mr. Madison proposed a tax upon imported goods and 
tonnage. This, in principle, was objected to by none; but 
as the tonnage duty, pressing upon foreign vessels exclu- 
sively, was intended to act in favour of domestic, and at the 
expense of foreign shipping, it excited opposition. Some 
urged that America had few ships of her own, and needed 
the use of those which this duty might drive away. But 
Madison pointed out, in answer, the necessity of fostering 
the infant navy of the country, as the only defensive force 
that would be required, or available, in a future war. This 
argument overcame the objections, and the clause establish- 
ing duties on imports and tonnage was passed. 

A provision being thus made for raising a revenue and 
answering the just debts of the states, congress proceeded to 
complete the machine of government, by the institution of an 
executive cabinet. Departments were erected, of the treasury, 
of war, and of state — the latter including foreign and domes- 
tic relations ; and these ministerial departments were filled 
up with able statesmen. Colonel Hamilton, the friend of 
Washington, and he who had chiefly induced him to accept 
the guidance of the new government, was appointed secretary 
of the treasury. General Knox, who had been secretary of 
war under congress, was now re-appointed; whilst Mr. Jef- 
ferson, envoy in France, but then on his return to the United 
States, was named secretary of state. At the head of the 
judicial department was placed Mr. Jay, as chief justice, one 
of the most estimable characters of the time. 

Such were the chief results of the first session of congress, 
as established by the constitution. Immediately after its 
close, Washington undertook a journey through the New 
England states, in every quarter of which he was welcomed 
with the most affectionate enthusiasm, l^or could this tribute 
be paid to his person exclusively; without in some degree 
producing a share of such feeling for his office. North 
Carolina, in this recess, gave up her opposition ; and her 
legislature now by a vote declared its adhesion to the union. 

The next session of congress commenced in January, 1790. 
Its first important business was to act upon the famous report 
of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, in which he 
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proposed a plan for funding the public debt by raising a loan 
equal to the whole amount of the debt. To this the oppo- 
sition, or anti- federal party, objected ; arguing that it was 
expedient to pay foreigners the entire of their demand ; but 
as the American holder of paper money had, for the most 
part, received it at a most depreciated value, he should be 
paid only the price at which he bought it. Mr. Jackson 
opposed the ministerial measure, on the broad principle of 
aversion to the system of public debt altogether. There was 
more reason for this objection, as Hamilton proposed to 
render a portion of the public debt irredeemable except with 
the holder's consent. 

Notwithstanding the opposition to the secretary's measure 
it was agreed to. But a very important part of the arrange- 
ment remained behind. This referred to the debts incurred 
separately by each state for carrying on the war. These 
Hamilton proposed that congress should pay, and throw into 
the common fund. The opposition maintained that each 
state should account for, and settle its own debt. And this 
they urged, on the principle that if the federal government 
thus made the paying of interest and raising of funds to centre 
in itself, it would wield a power inconsistent with the rights 
and independence of the separate states. 

This was a question upon which the federalists and anti- 
federalists, or republicans, as they now began to be called, 
were brought into direct collision, and the dispute was yet 
warmer than any hitherto known. The federalists exclaimed, 
that no government could exist which was considered un- 
worthy of this confidence. The republicans urged, that these 
plans raised up a host of fundholders and public creditors 
bound in obligation to the government, which would hence- 
forth be supported and carried on by a system of corruption. 

The resolution of the treasury secretary was at first carried 
by a few voices ; but on the deputies from North Carolina, 
lately admitted into the union, soon after taking their seats in 
congress, the question was re-committed, and the original 
resolution rejected by the same majority which had but just 
accepted it. * So high,' says Mr. JeBTerson, * wete the feuds 
excited by this subject, that on its rejection, business was 
suspended. Congress met and adjourned from day to day, 
without doing anything, the parties being too much out of 
temper to do business together.' 

In consequence of having been the principal theatre of the 
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war, the northern states were most in debt ; and if they were 
to be paid by the Union in general, it would be at the expease 
of the southern states. The latter, therefore, opposed the 
government plan most violently. Indeed, this was the secret 
of the long secession of North Carolina from the federal 
government. Hamilton, however, represented to the leading 
members on the opposite side, that the consequence of hold- 
ing out and prolonging this difference might prove a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. He prayed some of them, in consequence, 
to withdraw their negative votes ; and though this measure 
pressed severely on the southern states, some other mea- 
sures should be passed which would compensate them. 

It had been previously proposed to fix the seat of govern- 
ment either at PhiladelphisE or at Georgetown on the Potomac ; 
and it was thought, that by giving it to Philadelphia for ten 
years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, the fer- 
ment which might be excited by the other measures, would 
be calmed. Two of the Potomac members. White and Lee, 
agreed to change their vote ; and Hamilton undertook to 
carry the other point. Thus did the ability of the secretary 
carry this important measure, which not only preserved the 
public credit of the country entire, but gave strength and 
efficiency to the federal government at a period when weak- 
ness would have been highly and permanently injurious. 

The raising of supplies to meet the interest of this newly 
funded debt, was a task that still remained for the minister, 
and which was deferred till the following session of congress. 
This he proposed to accomplish by duties on wine, tea, and 
other luxuries ; but chiefly by an excise upon spirits distilled 
within the country. This last tax was violently opposed, but 
the opponents of the measure were unable to show any more 
feasible means of raising the necessary revenue ; and the 
excise bill passed. 

Hamilton's next measure, for the completion of his com- 
mercial and monied system, was the establishment of a 
national bank. This was pronounced by the republican party 
to be aristocratical and unconstitutional. Jefferson opposed 
it with great earnestness, and both he and Hamilton having, 
after the passing of the bill, submitted their opinions to 
the consideration of the president, he after some deli- 
beration decided in favour of his treasury minister ; and the 
establishment of a nattioi^il bank was in consequence 
determined on. 
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The consequence of this measure was soon felt in the revival 
of piAJjjC credit and commercial prosperity. Public paper, 
' ' I haJk before been at a very great discount, rapidly rose 
to^plr, aiM property which had previously suffered great 
depreciation, now rapidly increased in value. Every depart- 
ment of industry was invigorated and enlivened by the esta- 
blishment of a convenient and uniform currency. 

While the financial system of the United States was thus 
acquiring permanence and diffusing prosperity under the 
directing genius of Hamilton, a cloud of war made its appear- 
ance among the Indian nations on the frontier. Of these, the 
Creeks in the south kept Georgia on the alert ; whilst on the 
north-west beyond the Ohio, certain tribes, cherishing ven- 
geance for past hostilities against them, carried on a desultory 
warfare ; plundering and ravaging detached settlements. The 
president directed his attention first towards the Creeks, with 
whom adjustment was rendered difficult by their connection 
with Spain. The first attempt to bring about an accommo- 
dation failed, but, in 1790, Gillivray, their chief, was induced 
to proceed to New York, and conclude a treaty. 

Similar overtures made to the Indians beyond the Ohio, 
were not attended with any good result. Washington regard- 
ing the employment of a regular force as necessary, pressed 
on congress the increase of the army, which did not at that 
time exceed 1,200 men. But his recommendation was una- 
vailing ; and the settlers of the west were left for a time to 
their own defence. 

At length, in 1790, some funds and troops were voted ; 
and in the autumn of that year, an expedition of 1,500 men 
under General Harmer was sent up the river Wabash, where 
he succeeded in burning some Indian villages; but in the end 
retreated with little honour and much loss. This check pro- 
cured for Washington permission to raise a greater number 
of troops. Two expeditions were undertaken in the follow- 
ing year, both without success. 

Finally a considerable force under General St. Clair suf- 
fered a most disastrous defeat. He was surrounded by the 
Indians ; and unable either to dislodge them or sustain their 
fire, the Americans were driven in disorderly flight a distance 
of 30 miles in four hours. They lost 60 officers, amongst, 
whom was General Butler, and upwards of 800 men, more 
than half their force ; and yet the Indians were not supposed 
to outnumber their enemies. 
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This disaster gave rise to a proposal from the president to 
raise the military force of the country to 5,000 men, which, 
after some opposition in congress, was finally agreed to. 

The state of Vermont, which having been formerly claimed 
by New York and New Hampshire, had, in 1777, refused to 
submit to either, and declared itself independent, applied in 
1791 to be admitted into the Union, and was accordingly 
received. Kentucky, which had hitherto been a part of Vir- 
ginia, was also admitted by an act which was to take effect on 
the 1st of June in the succeeding year. 

In order to determine the ratio of representation according 
to the population, a census was required by the constitution 
to be taken every tenth year. The first was completed in 
1 791 ; by which it appeared that the whole number of inha- 
bitants was 3,921,826, of whom 695,655 were slaves. 

In the spring of 1791, Washington made a tour through 
the southern states, on which occasion, stopping upon the 
Potomac, he selected, according to the powers intrusted to 
him, the site for the capital of the union. He was greeted 
throughout his progress with affectionate welcome ; nor was a 
murmur allowed to reach his ear, although the odious excise 
law was, just about that period, brought into operation. 

A new congress met at Philadelphia in the latter end of 
October ; and, in his opening speech, the president princi- 
pally alluded to the great success of the bank scheme, the 
shares for which had sdl been subscribed for in less than two 
hours after the books were opened ; to the operations of the 
excise law, and the obstinate resistance of the Indians. 

Washington's first term of ofHce being about to expire, he 
was, in the autumn of 1792, elected a second time to the office 
of president, for another term of four years, commencing 
March 4th, 1793. Mr. Adams was again elected vice- 
president. 

Washington accepted the presidency at a moment when 
the country was about to stand most in need of his impartial 
honesty and firmness. The French revolution had just 
reached its highest point of fanaticism and disorder ; and the 
general war which it occasioned in Europe put it out of the 
power of the president and the people of the United States to 
remain indifferent spectators of what was passing. 

The French republic was about to appoint a new envoy to 
the United States; and questions arose as to whether he 
should be received, and whether the treaty concluded tfith 
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the monarch of France, stipulating a defensive alliance in case 
of an attack, upon the part of England, was now binding on 
America. 

These, and other questions arising out of them, being sub- 
mitted by the president to his cabinet, after much discussion, 
in which Hamilton and Knox were for breaking with the new 
government of France, and Jefferson and Randolph were for 
recognising it, they agreed that, for the sake of preserving 
neutrality, a proclamation should be issued, forbidding the 
citizens of the United States from fitting out privateers 
against either power. The president resolved to receive the 
envoy, and it was agreed that no mention should be made of 
the treaty, or of its having been taken into consideration. 

The new envoy, M. Genet, an ignorant and arrogant indi- 
vidual, instead of sailing to Philadelphia, the seat of govern- 
ment, and communicating immediately with the president or 
ministers, landed at Charleston in South Carolina, and there 
remained six weeks superintending and authorising the 
fitting out of cruisers to intercept British vessels. The en- 
thusiasm with which he was welcomed by the people, both at 
Charleston and during his land journey to Philadelphia, in- 
duced citizen Genet to believe that the envoy of France must 
be as powerful as its name was revered. He deemed that, 
relying on the popular support, he might set himself above 
the cautious scruples of the existing government. 

Accordingly, when expostulated with upon his licensing 
privateers, and upon the captures made by his countrymen 
in the very rivers of the United States, Genet replied, that 
the treaty between France and this country sanctioned such 
measures, and that any obstructions put upon them would 
not only be infractions of the treaty, but treason against the 
lights of man. 

The government, however, arrested two individuals who 
had entered on the privateering service, and when Genet 
demanded their release, he was countenanced and supported 
by a set of adherents who gave him f<^tes, and formed societies 
in favour of his opposition to the constituted authorities of 
the country. This emboldened him still further to insult the 
government, by sending out a privateer from Philadelphia 
during Washington's absence from that city, afler having 
promised to detain her till his return. 

Whilst the government was consulting its law officers, to 
decide how best they might deal with the refractory and inso- 
2b 
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lent Frenich envoy, the lattei^ made it a ground of eemfhmt 
that the Britisb were ia the hiaHt of t^^kiag French prop^r^ 
out of American vessels, contrary to the principles o£ nfliv\h 
trality avowed by the rest of Europe. Jeffers<N» himself^ 
^though favoitrable to French interests, was obliged to tell 
Genet, on this occasion, that the British were right, B^thfi 
latter would yield to neither authority nor reason; he replied 
in the most insulting tone, and would appeal, he said> fmv^ 
the president to the people. 

This expression sealed his fate. The people ^ onoQ 
abandoned the spoiled favourite* when he talked of insullnig 
their beloved chief in this n^anner. The well-earoed po|^it« 
larity of Washington qpviid not be shaken by the blu^terif^ 
of tbi^ insolent foreigner. He was d^s^rted hy hi9 warioest 
admirers, and when the government, determined on prQg^iir«r 
i^g its neutrality, had deipanded and obtained hi^ rec^ 
the envoy, not during to r^urn to a country where it mights 
be considered oj^e of the rights cfman to take offhi^thQIbdU 
quietly retired into Qbscurity and oblivipn, and lived for mai^ 
years under the protection of tbe veiy gov^rnfflient whiieh he 
had dared to insist. 

AiUhough t^ conduct of this individual djit^sted tb^ 
federal party, and perhaps added to its numbers by detiK^hiiig 
m^l^y from the opposite ranks, the republicans stiU Q<>nti-< 
nuedto cherish a grateful recollection of the services re^deredL 
to this country by Franpe, during the revolutionary war,,^d 
a strong syijppathy for those who were struggling for liberty 
^aipst a powerful ])e^^e of Eiiropeaii mon^rcM who seemed, 
bent on t^e letter destruction of the FreiiQh rep^blif^* The. 
warfare; between the; parties in the United States, r^spe^eUy-^ly 
favouring England and France^ ws^ cai?ried pn, with consi* 
derable spirit on both sides ; and it required all the $ipng|A^s. 
^nd integrity of Washington to re«i.tra^ them fron^ bi^es^j^g 
out into da,ngerous exces^s. 

• General Wayn^^ who had been appointed, to; enG^rry qn^e 
Indian war, after the defeat of St. Clair, marched ^ai^i^t 
them at the head of 3,000 xnen,.a|id in. an action fought of^, 
the banks of ihfi Miaiifii, Augi^t ^th, 17d4, totally ijo^ted 
them and deftti^yed their foists and. villages. This^ion^wA^ 
followed by a trea^ which gave s^u^ity to the north-west^i^. 
frontier, and soon occasioned, a rapid increai9ie in the p<;»pur 
lotion of th^t £Ei«voured region^ 

The excise law was highly unpopular in Qia]^ pj^ta of the. 
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country. The kiquisitorial chutaeter ^f ^ch regulations 
idwftys i?€^er8 t^ieni obnoxious to popular hatred. In PenH'- 
sylvania, particularly, the dislike rose to forcible resistance, 
which soon assumed an organised foYBft, and set all law and 
legal order at defiance. A proclamation was at first issued, 
but proved of no avail. The federal members of the cabinet 
urged the necessity of assembling the militia of the neigh^ 
bouring states, and marching them to intimidate or crush the 
insuwecstionary force of Pennsylvania. This was a bold step, 
and tnuck decrkd and disputed at the time. But it completely 
succeeded. A militia force, under the command of Governor 
Lee, and accompanied by Secretary Hamilto^ mar<^ed across 
the Alleghany mountains, and such was liieir imposing num- 
ber, that the insurgents shrunk from a contest with their 
firmed Iff ethren, and dispersed without offering any resistiuice. 
The result wus most important, and, as producing it, the 
iiumrrecdon itself proved beneficdal, since it showed to the 
lover of anarchy that there did exist a force in the country 
firufficient to put down any unconstitutional attempt. 

Mr. Jefferson had already retired fr<»n the office of secret 
tary of state, ^id been succeeded by Mr. Randolph. Hamil- 
ton and Knox now retired from the departments of the treasury 
and war, giving place to Mr. Wolcott and Colonel Pickering. 

Mr. Jay, who had been sent envoy to England, had con- 
cluded a treaty with Lord Grenville, the minister of that 
country, which was now received. By this treaty, England 
stipulated to evacuate the posts hitherto occupied by her 
within tlie boundary line of the United States ; the Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, allowing British subjects every faci- 
lity for the recovery of past debts. Indemnification was 
promised on both sides for illegal captures. Freedom of 
trade was agreed on to a certain extent. Americans were 
allowed to trade with the West Indies in vessels under twenty 
tons, provided they carried their produce to their own ports 
only, and exported no such produce to Europe. This last 
stipulation was hard, as it prohibited the American from 
sending to Europe the cotton or sugar of its own production. 
This had escaped Mr. Jay, and the president refused to ratify 
the treaty till this mistake was rectified. The other grievance 
of the treaty was, the right of England, still allowed, to take 
out of American ships contraband articles, and to be in some 
measure the judge of what was contraband. This, whichj 
when Mr* Jefferson was secretary of state, had been loudly 
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complained of, formed a jutft ground of caTil against the 
treaty. However, these objections were counterbalanced by 
so many advantages^ that the president, after some further 
delay, ratified the treaty, and a majority of the senate con-" 
cur red in his decision. 

Never had there been a more violent expression of opinion 
in America, than that which now assailed WashingtcMi and his 
treaty ; for his it was considered. Nothing was to be heard 
but discussions concerning it ; and public meetings were called 
in almost every town, at which addresses and resolutions were 
drawn up against it. 

The republican party exclaimed again»t it as the basest 
ingratitude against France, and of treason towards a repiiblie, 
whose watchword and safeguard ought to be hatred to mon- 
archy and to England. The grave dignity of Washington 
contemning his opposers, rebuked with effect such violent 
addresses as were offered to him ; and his firmness caused 
public opinion to rally, if not to turn in his favour. Hamilton 
lefl his retirement to defend the measure ; and although the 
people refused to listen to him in public, he advocated it with 
the pen in writings that staggered opposition, and actually 
stemmed the popular torrent. These exertions of the fede- 
ralists enabled the president to stand his ground and support 
the treaty, which was ultimately of great benefit to the com- 
merce as well as the productive industry of the country. 

Ere the president again met congress, his envoys had al- 
most concluded treaties with Spain, with Algiers, and with 
the Indians beyond the Ohio. Spain yielded the right to 
navigate the Mississippi, with a depot at New Orleans. So 
that these united with the British treaty, formed a complete 
pacific system, which Washington aimed at establishing, ere he 
retired from the executive, as the last bequest to his country. 

Party spirit was, however, still active and strong. The 
arrival of a new French envoy gave rise, by the extravagant 
addresses which he ma^e, to a fresh access of enthusiasm in 
favour of that country. The president kept unswervingly to 
his neutral policy, although he was now unsupported by any 
eminent man as minister. He proclaimed the treaty with 
Great Britain. Although* this right was secured to him, con- 
jointly with the senate, by the constitution, the house of repre- 
sentatives still complained that they had not been consulted; 
and they passed a vote demanding of the president the com- 
munication of the papers and correspondence relative to the 
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treaty. This he firmly revised, on constitutional grounds, and 
as a pernicious precedent, stating his reasons at considerable 
lengdi. But the lower house did not want pretexts for dis«- 
cussing the treaty, and advocating their right to interfere with 
it. Strong debates ensued. But the great body of the people 
had too much respect for the founder of their liberties to 
support a factious and personal opposition to him. 

France remained the only country dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the United States. She thought herself entitled to 
mor^ than common amity ; in fact, to the gratitude and cordial 
support of a sister republic. The treaty, therefore, between 
America and Great Britain had excited the resentment of the 
directory ; and, indeed, those articles of it, which allowed the 
latter country the right of taking French goods from neutral 
ships, were calculated to excite complaint. 

The directory, however, was not content with addressing 
the language of legitimate remonstrance to the cabinet of 
Washington. They directed their envoy to address congress ; 
to appeS from the president to the peofde as Genet had done ; 
and so attempt to force the government into a closer alliance 
with France. 

Wa^ington, however, was not able to bring this negotia<^. 
tion, as he had done others, to a term. - The period of his' 
second tenure of the presidential office was about to expire, 
and no consideration could tempt him to permit his re-election. 
Besides his age and fatigues, there were many reasons for this 
decision, the principal of which was that one person had ruled - 
a sufficient time for a free republic. 

His intention of retiring from the presidency, Washington) 
announced to the people of the United States in a valedictory 
address, which, for eloquence and force, and for sound prin- 
ciples of government, must^ be considered one of the classic, 
records of political wisdom. Despite their late opposition,^ 
the legislature were unanimous in the tribute of gratitude and- 
veneration, which answered the president's announcement 
diat he addressed them for the last time. The people read- 
the FareweU Address with feelings of profound respect and 
attachment ; and several of the state legislatures inserted it at 
large in their journals, and passed resolutions expressing their^ 
exaked sense of the services and character of its author, and 
their emotions at his retirement from office^. 

The candidates for the highest office in the nation about to 
becQme vacant, were Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 
2b 3 
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The former was supported by the republican party, and thtf 
latter by the federalists. After a very active canvass, the 
federal party prevailed, Adams receiving the highest number 
of votes was elected president, and JeBTerson having the second 
number was declared vice-president. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, Washington, having witnessed 
the ceremony of his successor's inauguration, and tendered 
him * those respectful compliments which he believed to be 
equally due to the man and to the office, hastened to that real 
felicity which awaited him at Mount Vernon, the enjoyment 
of which he had long impatiently anticipated. 

* Amidst all the victories and high achievements of young. 
America,' says an impartial writer^ whom we have had fre** 
qujent occasion to quote, ' there is none of which she has so 
much reason to be proud as the having given birth to Wash^ 
ington. So perfect, so pure, «o simple, yet so lofty a cha- 
racter, the modem world had not yet produced. Indeed, a 
£«iropean monarchy could not have produced a Washington. 
Our social organisation, framed on feudal principles, is too 
much impregnated with vanity, personal ambition, and t&e 
love of precedence, not to have corrupted the colonial officer 
long ere he became the hero of independence. Not but. that 
monarchies have their worthies, Sidneys and Bayards, a nu- 
merous host; but a Washington they could not have, because 
the first rank of military talent must, among these, infallibly 
inspire some passion of baser alloy. Let Cromwell, and Na-* 
poleon, and Marlborough, and Charles XII. be passed with 
their compeers in view, and it will be seen how even patriotism 
dwindled as a motive, till utterly lost amidst baser sentiments. 

* Washington stands alone. As a commander, his character 
has risen, since men have come to examine it. With an army 
so doubting in spirit, and uncertain in numbers, as to have 
filled any captain with despair, he still achieved what, indeed, 
probability rendered hopeless. Cool and imperturbable tp 
bide his time, and, Fabius-like, observe the enemy, he never 
wanted the impetuosity of Marcellus, when opportunity ren- 
dered such advantageous. 

' As a statesman, his administration forms a monument as 
glorious as his campaigns. He found a constitution born so- 
feeble, that its very parents were hopeless of its existence ; 
yet he contrived in raising it to give it force, and communicate 
to it the principle of maturity. Amidst the storm of adverse 
parties that gradually arose around him, Washington pre- 
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served an impartial sense of what his country demanded ; and 
though latterly he leaned on the side of federalism, and strong 
institutions, yet it was never so much as to upset the balance ; 
and perhaps the greatest proof of his sagacity, and of the 
difficulty of this task, is, that his succcessor, John Adams, 
failed in the same attempt, and by allowing himself to be 
borne away by one party, gave to the other the opportunity 
of successful re-action. 

* " His mind was great and powerful," says Jefferson, ** with- 
out being of the first order ; his penetration strong, though not 
so acute as that of Newton, Bacon, or Locke ; and, as far as 
he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in ope-r 
ration, being little aided by invention or imagination, but sure 
in conclusion." He was incapable of fear, being full of calm 
courage in the field; and though naturally of an "irritable 
and high-toned temper," he had nevertheless so subdued this 
by reflection and resolution, that it never interfered with the 
coolness of his judgment, or with that prudence, which, Jefr 
ferson said, was the strongest feature in his character. When 
greatly moved, his wrath was, however, tremendous. ** His 
heart was not warm in its affections, but he exactly calculated 
every man's value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned 
to it. His person was fine ; his stature exactly what one would 
wish ; his deportment easy, erect, and noble. His was the 
most graceful figure that could be seen on horseback. Al- 
though in the circle of his friends, where he might b^ unre- 
served with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing nei- 
ther copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, 
when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, 
and embarrassed ; yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in 
an easy, correct style. This he had acquired by conversation 
with the world ; for his education had been merely reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. His time was employed in action 
chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and English 
history. His correspondence became necessarily extensive, 
and, with journalising his agricultural proceedings, it occupied 
most of his leisure hours within doors. On the whole, his 
character was in its mass perfect, in nothing bad, in few points 
indifferent; and it may truly be said, that never did nature 
and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, and 
to place him in the same constellation with whatever worthies 
have merited from mm an everlasting remembrance." ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

. ADMINISTRATION OH JOHN ADAM8. 

The new president had been elected by the votes of the 
federal party. Like the other leading federalists he had been 
charged with a leaning towards monarchy; and his writings 
gave some colour to the supposition. But the same charge ia 
always made against those who are in favour of what is cidled 
a strong government* His character for talent stood high. 
All who wished to uphold the policy of Washington had voted 
in his favour. He was not supposed to be so biassed against 
France as many others of his party ; and Jefferson himself 
had pronounced him to be 'the only sure barrier against 
Hamilton's getting in.' The northern states were all for him» 
and as the southern men were by no means united in the sup-* 
port of Jefferson, Adams had prevailed without difficulty. 

The conduct of France was the first important subject of 
attention to the new government. The executive directory of 
that country, elated by their new and wondrous career of con*- 
quest, were disposed to assume towards foreign powers a tone 
of imperial arrogance. Mr. Finkney, the American envoy, 
eonsid^ed of the federal, rather than of the republican party, 
was informed that *he could not be received till existing 
grievances had been redressed;' and was, moreover, almost 
bidden to quit the country. In addition to these insults to 
Pinkney, Mr. Mcmroe, the former envoy, was addressed at 
his audience of leave, in terms so vituperative as to amount 
almost to a declaration of war. The tone assumed was that 
of an appeal from the government tathe people of the United 
States ; and the minister of France in America had adopted 
the same tone and conduct in endeavouring to influeuce the 
late elections. 

Whatever were the fHrevious opinions of the new president, 
he now displayed himself as sensitive to these insults on thi^ 
part of France as any of the federalists. His speech to con* 
gress was couched in warmer and mpre spirited terms than 
even Washington would have used. The drawing up an an-r. 
swer to this, occasioned a full fortnight's debate ia. the he^se 
of representatives ; but at length, a reply conespoadent to the 
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president's tone and views was carried by fifty-one or fifty-two 
voices against forty-eight. 

This showed the balance of parties ; proved that Adams 
still kept the ascendency, by a small majority, that Washing- 
ton had done ; and that the dread of French influence pre- 
vailed over the suspicion endeavoured to be raised of mo- 
narchism and an arbitrary executive. France, however, was 
a formidable enemy. Tidings of her victories poured in, 
whilst those from England told of bank payments suspended, 
a mutiny in the fleet, and the abandonment of her best con- 
tinental ally. 

Three envoys, Messrs. Pinkney, Marshall, and Gerry, were 
appointed to proceed to France, and attempt once more to 
avert a war, if it could be done consistently with the national 
interest and honour. All important business was at a stand 
in America during the latter end of 1 797, and beginning of 
J 798, owing to uncertainty as to the result of this mission. 

On its arrival the envoys were informed by M. Talleyrand, 
the minister for foreign affairs, that they could not be received 
by the directory. They had permission to remain in Paris, 
however, and the agents of Talleyrand were employed to 
negotiate with them. The true difficulty in the way of ac- 
commodation, in addition to the impertinent arrogance of the 
directory, seemed to be that the leaders of that immaculate 
body received a great part of the gains accruing from Ame- 
rican prizes made by the French, A treaty would have cut 
off this resource. In order to make up for the anticipated 
deficiency Talleyrand demanded a douceur of 250,000 dollars 
for himself and the other leaders of the directory, besides a 
loan to be afterwards made from America to France. 
: To exact these conditions, every argument that meanness 
could suggest was employed by Talleyrand : he demanded to 
be fee'd as a lawyer, or bribed as a friend. But the American 
envoys wiere inexorable ; and two of their number returned, 
to announce to their countrymen the terms on which peace 
was offered. The cupidity of the French government com- 
pletely turned against it the tide jof popular feeling in Ame- 
rica. * Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute,' wJas 
instantly the general cry ; and the president felt his hands 
strengthened by the demands of the French . Certainly never 
minister showed himself less sagacious than did M. Talleyr 
rand in this affair, or more ignorant of the spirit and manners 
of a nation amongst whom he had resided. 
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Congress voted an axmj of tvelv^e neir regime&ts, witii 
engineers and artillery corps. Washington was appomted 
its commanderHbo^ciiisf^ an office wfaicli he accepted with un- 
feigned reluctance, although he approved of the course of &• 
govemsueut. A uaval armament, too, was decided upon, and 
a new department-^that of the navy — erected into a nnntt^i- 
terial office, giving a seat in the cabinet. A land tax passed 
congress. An alien law was passed for getting rid a£ Vc^ey, 
CoQot, and other French emissaries; and a sedition bill fol- 
lowed it, which was loudly com]^ained of by the republicans* 
Communication with France was prohibited ; orders issued 
for capturing any d£ her vessels that might appear ofiT the 
coasts; and all treaties with that country were declared to be 
void* These successive steps were not taken without the 
opposition of a strong minority in congress, of whom the vice* 
president, Mr. Jefferson, may be considered the leader* 

A great part, however, of this animosity against France, 
proceeded from an apprehension that she meant to invade 
America, and to interfere under the pretext of giving her 
some larger share of liberty, such as she had forcibly imposed 
upon Switzerland. When, however, it was seen that France 
had no such ideas of offensive war, and when Talleyrdnd ex* 
plained away his former arrogance by more recent decla<* 
rations to Mr. Gerry, the envoy who had latest left France^ 
and still later by overtures made through Pichon,the French 
chargi d'affaires at the Hague, to Mr. Murray, there was 
somewhat of a redaction. 

This became evident in 1799, when the weight of the ad-« 
ditional taxes and restrictions had begun to be felt. Several 
states petitioned for the repeal of the alien and sedition laws ; 
whilst in others there was a general resistance to the officers 
emj^oyed in taking the valuation preparatory to the land tax. 
This last spirit showed itself chiefly in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. The president had, however, anticipated this 
re-action in favour of peace, by appointing Mr. Murray pleni- 
potentiary to the French repumic, with a proviso, however, 
that he was not to enter their territories before he was assured 
of an honouraMe reception. 

The directory had fallen ere that took place ; and Bonaparte 
who as first consul succeeded to their power, had no merce- 
nary interest in prolonging the state of hostility. This was ac»* 
cordingly discontinued, and a final treaty of peace was signed 
betwixt France and America in the course of the year 1800. 
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The war, while it lasted, kad given rise to some encounters 
atr sea wlaich affin>ded a promise of the i^rtnre gh)ries of the 
American navy. One of these was a very severe action be*- 
^weea the American frigate Constdlation of S^ gnns, cam^ 
maided, by Commodore Troxton^ and the French frigate 
rinsurgente of 4Q guns, which terminated ia: the eaptnre of 
t&e latter* Truxton^ itr a subsequent engagement, compelled 
another Ft endhfrigate mounting no less Sian 50 gims to strike 
her eolaurji; hat she afterwards made her escape in the night«. 

Befoce this war had terminated,. Washington^ was remnsved 
&om:tbe scene of his earthly glories. He died after an illness 
of only a few hours, occasioned by cold and consequent inn 
flammatiott of the t^roat,^ at Mount Vemaon, on the l^th of 
Piecemher, 1799. Neither congress nor the nation were 
wanting in that universal tribute of mournmg and veneratibar 
t due to the ilhtstrious founder of their common fireedom*' 
Perhaps Ihe most sensible mark of this veneration was the 
nemoval of the seat of government to the federal city, of which 
the site was selected by Washington, and which was dignified 
with his name. In November, 1800, congress opened its 
sittings at Washington for the first time. 

A new trial of strength was now about to take place be^ 
tween the federal and republican parties, as the £[>ur years' 
t«nn of Mrv Adams's government was about to expire. That 
statesman, it has been seen» was elected by the predominam^ 
of federal principles> in the north-eastern states, as well as by 
an opinion that his own political feelings were moderate. Na 
sooner, however, was he possessed of the sovereign functions^ 
than he entered with zeal into anti-Gallican measures, and 
botibt congress a&d the country were borne full sail along with 
bim« Adams was thus carried on in a kind of triumph, and: 
at^ a; speed that left him little master of his course, or of 
prudent management. Although jealous of Hamilton, and 
ansdous not to tread in his footsteps, the president had flung 
himself among, the Hamiltonian party : and diey, as well as 
his< own heat, led him into a series of acts, which displayed all 
the unpiopular tendencies of the federalists, 

fleeta and armies, judicial offices, taxes and places were 
increased; and sucK strong acts passed, for the restraint of 
sedition and foreign agents, as were evidently dangerous, to 
civil Ubearty^ This became more clear, as the mart»l ardosr 
aai iodigual^n . of the country cooled ; and the strong re:- 
ftctioi^ which we haorenoiiced, took, place against Adams axid^ 
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the federalists. In yain did the former try to shake off 
this party, and show himself distinct from them, in the ap- 
pointment of fresh envoys to France, and in the terms of the 
treaty concluded. It was too late ; the tide of popular feeling 
ebbed from the federalists towards the republicans, and 
Adams was of course included against the former. 

On the important question of the presidential election, it 
was the populous state of New York that held the balance. 
Hitherto its elections had been federal, but now^ £rom the 
causes already enumerated, this state began to incline towards 
the democratic party. There was a personage at this time in 
New York, most active in canvassing for republican votes, 
and turning the tide against the federalists. This was Colonel 
Burr, a man of some talents, much intrigue, and very little 
principle. Yet so strongly was felt the importance of his 
agency and his exertions, that although unknown as an actor 
in the war of independence, and little known since, he was 
generally put in nomination throughout all the states, in 
common with Jefferson, on the republican interest. 

When the votes were counted, Adams, supported by the 
federalists, was found completely in the minority. Jefferson 
and Burr were the names foremost upon the list; and by a 
singular fatality, they had an equal number of votes. As the 
constitution had provided that the candidate having the 
greatest number of votes should be president, and the one 
having the second number should be vice-president, it now . 
became a question who was entitled to the highest office. 
The circumstance of equality in the number of votes of two 
candidates, gave the power of election to the house of repre- 
sentatives ; and hither, accordingly, all the efforts of party 
and intrigue were directed. Some of the federalists proposed 
appointing a temporary executive, and proceeding to a new 
election by the people. But the republicans, knowing diat it 
had been the intention of the people to elect Jefferson presi^ 
dent, would listen to no terms of compromise. Thirty-fivfe 
ballotings took place in the house, before a decision was ob*- 
tained ; and then Jefferson prevailed over his opponent, and 
was declared president. Burr becoming vice-president. The 
question was decided in February, 1801. 

The unqualified disapprobation, and extensive desertion of 
the people from the administration to the opposition party, 
occasioned by some of the anti-republican measures of Mr. 
Adams*s administration, evince a determination which has ever 
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been inflexible in the Americans, to adhere to the essentift} 
principles of liberty, even though it should require the sacri- 
fice of men distinguished by the highest talents, political 
experience, and public services, 'Principles, not men,' is 
their motto^ 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Jefferson's administration. 

As the ever large body of the politically timid, who invari- 
ably desert the unsuccessful, now passed over to the side of 
Jefferson, their accession, together with the popular support 
of his own party, gave him a stronger power than had been 
wielded since the first year of Washington. He now pro- 
ceeded to redeem his promises of retrenchment and reform. 
He reduced the army, tlie navy, the supreme judicial court, 
and the taxes, more especially the odious excise. 

What he called the levees of the president, were done away 
with ; and as the appearance of the first magistrate in persQit, 
to address congress, savoured too much, in his opinion, of the 
regal custom of Great Britain, this was to be discontinued, 
and future communications from the executive to the legisla- 
ture were to be made in writing. He removed from office 
some of the most violent of his opponents, professing ta 
make a distinction, however, between the monarchical and 
the republican federalists. 

The judges were irremoveable by law, and into the judi- 
ciary the * federals retired as into a stronghold.' It was in 
the treasury department that Jefferson, chiefly, and with most 
alacrity, plied the pruning knife of reform. The abolition of 
internal taxes enabled him to do away with a sreat number 
9f offlces ; and by taking measures for gradually paying the 
debt, he led the way towards undermining that great patronage 
and influence of this department, which the democrats of that 
period pronounced the most criminal and anti-republican 
work of the federalists. It is undoubtedly true that the in- 
fluence of the treasury is dangerous to the purity and integrity 
of republican institutions ; and this is equally true, whether 
the nation be deeply in debt, or free firom debt, with an over- 
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flowing treasury* Jefferson was right, tterefore, not only 
in aiming at the payment of the pubUc debt, but in reducing 
the receipts of the treasury to the absolute wants of the 
government- 

He has thus described his first year's work, in a letter to 
Kosciusko. 

* The session of the first congress, convened since republi- 
canism has recovered its ascendancy, is now drawing to a 
close. They will pretty completely fulfil all the desires of 
the people. They have reduced the army and navy to what 
is barely necessary. They are disarming executive patronage 
and preponderance, by putting down one^half the offices of 
the United States, which are no longer necessary. These 
economies have enabled them to suppress all the internal 
taxes, and still to make such provision for the payment of 
their public debt, as to discharge that in eighteen years. They 
have lopped off a parasite limb, planted by their predecessors, 
on their judiciary body, for party purposes ; they are opening 
the doors of hospitality to the fugitives firom the oppressions 
of other countries ; and we have suppressed all their public 
forms and ceremonies, which tended to familiarise the public 
eye to the harbinger of another form of government.' 

The Americans wete congratulating themselves that the 
restoration of peace in Europe, by the late treaty between 
England and France, would, by opening the ports of these 
nations to America, and ridding the sea of obstruction, bring 
about a season of commercial prosperity, such as they had not 
yet been able to enjoy. The reconciliation of enemies, how* 
ever, in general, turns to the disadvantage, rather than the 
advantage, of neutrals. So the Americans found, upon 
learning that Spain had ceded the province of Louisiana to 
France ; and that Great Britain looked on, well pleased, at an 
arrangement that would give so troublesome a neighbour as 
France, to the United States. 

The attention of Napoleon, who then governed France, was 
necessarily directed to the recovery of that colonial force 
which had been lost during the war. His present amity with 
Britain opening the ocean to the French fleets, enabled the 
first consul to form plans of empire in the only region where 
England would permit and m^ht applaud the attempt. An 
expedition was &ted out to recover St. Domingo from the 
insurgent blacks. Aflter its conquest, the army was to take 
possession of Louisiana ; and these united would give t« 
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France a certain preponderance in the West Indies, as well as 
commercial advantages highly to be desired. By these means, 
indeed, they would have the full command of the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf Stream itself. 

The president no sooner learned these arrangements, than 
he wrote to Mr. Livingston, the envoy at Paris, to represent 
there the inexpediency of them, and the danger that would 
accrue to the good feeling between the people of all nations ; 
he was directed to urge that France Was peculiarly the one 
which offered no point of collision with the United States, and 
which had been considered, in consequence, their ^natural 
friend;* that, moreover, there was but one spot on the globe, 
whose possessor became the natural and immediate enemy of 
the states ; that this was New Orleans, through which three- 
eighths of American produce must pass, to find a market, and 
that France, by assuming this position, took aii attitude of 
defiance and hostility. In this state of contiguity it was hope- 
less to think of amity between France and America. I'he 
latter country would be compelled to fling herself into the 
arms of Great Britain, and to unite with that power in sweep- 
ing France from the seas, and subverting all her transatlantic 
dominion. 

Towards the close of his instructions, the president urged, 
that should France, considering Louisiana as an essential 
adjunct to her West India possessions, remain fixed in the 
resolve to keep it, the envoy was directed to demand, at least, 
the cession of the Floridas and New Orleans for a sum of 
money ; though even this alternative was stated as not likely 
to remove the cause of enmity existing in the newly acquired 
vicinity of France. 

Napoleon was, of course, not likely to yield to anything 
which had the appearance of a threat ; and the right which 
the Americans had hitherto enjoyed, of a depot at New Or'- 
leans, was suspended by the Spanish authorities in October, 
1 802. The western states were instantly in a flame at a pro- 
hibition which, rightful or not, had the effect of suspending 
their commerce. 

Many of them determined to assert their right by arms ; 
and Jefferson, notwithstanding his partiality for France, would 
have found himself embarked inevitably in a war with that 
country had not other events occurred to obviate the necessity, 
and to preserve peaceably for the United States more than 
yvas the object of their desires. Fortune, as well as his own 
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prudence and address, now enabled Jefferson to effect the 
most solid achievement of his administration. 

France, having failed in the attempt to subdue St. Domingo, 
and, in addition to this, a fresh breach with England growing 
daily more imminent, the schemes of the first consul witK 
respect to Louisiana became impracticable. He could not 
hope to retain it : so that, instead of accepting the offer of 
Jefferson to pay Spain for the Floridas, he proposed to sell 
Louisiana itself. The American envoys, Livingston and Mon- 
roe, accepted the offer, and the immense tracts then called 
Louisiana, but embracing all our vast territory west of the 
Mississippi, were added to the United States for the sum. of 
fifteen million dollars. 

When it was afterwards objected, that the Florida^ and 
New Orleans would have formed a more important acquisition, 
the president replied, that now the Floridas were surrounded, 
and could not in time be prevented from becoming ours, a 
prediction which has since been accomplished. 

Another objection made to the acquisition was, that the 
western states had already a considerable tendency to separate 
from their eastern brethren; and that when reinforced by 
Louisiana, with New Orleans for a probable capital^ they 
would infallibly, one day or other, separate and form a new 
union. 

The president boldly replied to this, that he saw no in- 
convenience in the separation; that he only looked upon the 
Atlantic states and the Mississippi ones as elder and younger 
brethren, who might remain imited a& long as it was for their 
interest and happiness ; and that there could be no objection 
to their separating as soon as it should be for their advantage 
so to do. 

The Barbary states atill gave great impediment to the com- 
merce of the United States. Agreements had, indeed, been 
entered into with the two principal ones, and sums of money 
sacrificed to secure the respect of the African corsairs. But 
the lesser of these powers having unsuccessfully demanded a 
similar indulgence, the pacha of Tripoli declared and com- 
menced war. A force under commodore Preble was des- 
patched into the Mediterranean. One of the ships, the Phila- 
delphia, in reconnoitering the harbour of Tripoli, run aground 
and was taken. The subsequent recapture and burning of 
this ship, under the guns of the Tripolitan batteries and cor- 
sairs, was one of the most brilliant achievements of Decatur, 
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who was then a lieutenant, and accomplished this famous f^at 
m a small schooner with but seventy-six men. 

The war with Tripoli, however, would have probably 
effected little, but for the enterprise of the United States* 
consul at Algiers. This gentleman, whose name was Eaton, 
discovered a pretender to the government of Tripoli, in an 
exiled brother of the reigning pacha. The consul sought 
him out across the desert, collected a body of adventurers 
such as haunt those wilds, and invaded the Tripolitan terri- 
tory from land, whilst the American fleet lent its aid by sea. 
The city of Derne was actually taken by storm ; and subse- 
quently defended with success against the Tripolitans. These 
operations lasted until the 11th of June, 1805, when the 
arrival of the frigate Constitution in the harbour put an end 
to them by bringing an announcement that peace had already 
been concluded between the American agent, Mr. Lear, and 
the reigning pacha. 

The romantic and high-spirited expedition of Eaton was 
thus terminated in a most unroaoiantic style ; for by the treaty, 
the agent agreed to abandon the pretender, and pay sixty 
liiousand dollars ransom for the American prisoners. Such 
an arrangement, made at such a moment, could not be accept- 
able to the nation ; but the treaty was, nevertheless, ratified, 
and the war of Tripoli terminated. 

In 1804, a new election of president and vice-president 
took place. Mr. Jefferson was re-elected to the former ofBce, 
having received all but fourteen votes ; a^d George Clinton, 
of New York, was elected vice-president, During Mr. Jef-* 
ferson's first term of office, ( 1 802,) Ohio was admitted into 
the union, and began its astonishing career of advancement 
in populatiim and wealth. Tennessee had been admitted in 
1796. 

Colonel Burr, having received the votes of the federal party 
when the election of Mr. Jefferson was effected by the house 
of representatives, had lost the £sivour of the republicans* In 
1 804, ha was proposed for the office of governor of New York; 
and received the votes of many of the federalists. Colonel 
Hamilton, who heartily despised him as an adventurer, in 
politics, opposed his election, and was defeated. This cir* 
eumstance led to a dispute, and a challenge from Burr. The 
parties met, and Hamilton was mortally wounded. No cir« 
eumstance of the kind ever occasioned so strong a feelitig of 
regret throughout the country as this fatal duel, 
ac 3 
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Burr now disappeared from public notice for a time ; and 
when he next appeared upon the stage, it was in a new career 
of unprincipled ambition in the south-western part of the 
union. 

All attempts to liberate the Spanish colonies, and commu- 
nicate the same freedom and independence to the southern 
portion of America, which was already enjoyed by the 
northern, were naturally popular in the United States. Ge- 
neral Mirwida had planned such an expedition against Ca- 
raccas, and had sailed from New York widi this view, although 
Jefferson bad given him no protection. Of this, last, however, 
some have expressed doubts; for Spain had long resisted the 
transfer of Louisiana, had made an inroad into it in one in-r 
stance, and there were serious and mutual causes of complaint 
between the countries. 

Colonel Burr, considering this state of things, formed a pro* 
ject for fitting out an expedition in the western part of the 
Union> and proceeding thence to the conquest of Mexico. As 
a first step to this, he was to seize upon New Orleans, which 
was necessary to his enterprise. This having been long a 
favourite project of the western settlers. Burr reckoned upon 
the support of the thousands — in fact of the whole region west 
of the AUeghanies — which he calculated would place him in a 
position to defy the control of the president himself, were he 
tempted to interfere. 

However popular the idea had been. Burr overlooked the 
material change in circumstances effected by the acquisition of 
Louisiana, which in fact, gratified all the wants and wishes of 
the western people. A more criminal part of the enterprise 
was an understanding with the Spanish governor in Mexico, 
for separating the western from the Atlantic states, and form- 
ing, as it were, another Union for himself, since the old had 
spurned Ihoi. The fact of overtures of this kind having been 
made duihot be doubted, but their sincerity may well be ques- 
tioned; and that Burr, however serious his designs were upon 
Mexico, e^er designed to separate the Union is denied by his 
frtendftr some of whom were, and are, of great respectability. 

However this may be, he trusted too much to the good 
will of those who witnessed his preparations. Intelligence of 
his proceedings was conveyed to 1^ government. Measures 
were taken for counteracting them,, and making him prisoner ; 
and, being at length obliged to fly, he was arrested on his way 
to Mobile by some of the country people, and conveyed to 
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Richmond. His trial, on a charge of treason, of course, drew 
forth a great deal of political feeling, and gave rise to many 
unpleasant circumstances ; but for want of sufficient evidence 
he was finally acquitted, and allowed to transport himself to 
Europe. His career as a politician was now at an end. 

The conduct of France and England, in committing depre- 
dations on the commerce of the United States, had now begun 
to produce a great deal of irritation. Complaints against Eng- 
land, particularly, were loud and clamorous. In 1804, the 
president, in his message to congress, had congratulated them, 
that annoyances to trade had ceased in Europe, though they 
still existed in the American seas. In December, 1805, how- 
ever, he announced that the aspect of foreign relations was 
totally changed. He represented the coasts as infested by 
foreign privateers, who made a practice of burning those cap- 
tures to which they thought their claim questionable ; and by 
public vessels which pryed into every creek and harbour. He 
spoke of new principles of commerce adopted, by which bel- 
ligerents take to themselves the right of trading with the hos- 
tile country, which they deny to neutrals. He concluded by 
expressing a doubt, whether there was need of increasing the 
army ; but the militia, he recommended, should be put in a 
state of defence. 

These warlike intimations were occasioned by the decrees 
of the British Admiralty, which had the effect of prohibitory 
laws upon American commerce, inasmuch as they declared 
such vessels as were engaged in conveying West India pro- 
duce from the United States to Europe, legal prizes. The 
Americans having in their hands nearly the whole carrying 
trade of the world, during Napoleon's wars, could not but feel 
these decrees as levelled particularly at themselves. 

As soon, therefore, as they were known, they excited the 
greatest indignation in the country. Meetings were held in 
each commercial city, petitions were forwarded to congress, 
and the republicans clamoured loudly for retaliation ; so that 
the president did but obey the puUic voice in making this 
vigorous and almost menacing address. Not content with 
it, he followed it up by a message of the same import, in ^e 
January following. 

The federalists objected that France and Spain committed 
equal encroachments, without exciting the president's ire in 
any such proportion. But in this they exaggerated, since the 
perseverance of England in impressing American seamen. 
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and searching American ships for deserters, and that even 
upon our own coasts, produced daily causes of grievance f^r 
more numerous and irritating than the decrees of Napoleon, 
In the spring, the British ship Leander, then on a cruise off 
New York, practised the most rigid search and annoyances 
towards the vessels from that port. On one occasion a shot 
from it killed an American sailor of the name of Pearce. No 
sooner did a report of this reach the United Statea govern^ 
ment, than a proclamation appeared, mentioning the murder, 
forbidding any communication between the shore and the 
ship, and in fact ordering it off the coast. This was followed 
by a more serious legislative act, against any further impor- 
tation of British manufactures, the restriction to date from 
the ensuing November. 

Meantime, in May, 1806, the British orders in council were 
passed, declaring several European ports imder control of the 
French, to be in a state of blockade, and of course authorising 
the capture of American vessels bound for them. 

In the month of June, 1807, an event occurred of an ex* 
tremely irritating character. The British man-of-war Leopard, 
coming up with the American frigate Chesapeake, near the 
coast of the United States, fired into her, killed three of her 
men, and wounded eighteen more. The Chettapeake being a 
vessel of inferior force, and unprepared for action, struck 
her colours. She was then boarded by the British, her crew 
mustered, and four of them carried off under pretence that 
they were British deserters. They were subsequently tried 
at Halifax, and one of them hanged, by way of estaUishing 
the rightfulness of the impressment. The other three were 
proved to be Americans, who had been impressed by the 
British, and had escaped from their service. 

The intelligence of this outrage was received with a burst 
of indignation throughout the country. Meetings of the 
citizens were very generally held, and, forgetting party dis- 
tinctions, all united in resolutions to support the government 
in any measures of retaliation or redress which might be 
adopted. The president issued a proclamation, forbidding 
British ships of war the ports and harbours of the United 
States, and instructed the American ministers at the court of 
St. James's to demand satisfaction for the insult. He also 
summoned the congress to meet, and take the 8ub}eet into 
consideration. 

The act of the naval officer was promptly disavowed by 
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^he British government, who also forbade the right of search^ 
which they claimed, to be extended to ships of war ; but as 
no adequate reparation was offered, this outrage remained 
unforgiven ; and contributed to keep alive the hostile feel- 
ing already excited by the aggressions of the British on our 
commerce. 

By his Berlin decree of 1806, Napoleon had forbidden the 
introduction of any English goods to the continent of Europe, 
even in neutral vessels, and shut the harbours of France 
against any vessel that should touch at an English port. 
The English, in retaliation, first prohibited the trade of neu- 
trals from port to port, belonging to their enemy ; and after -c 
wards declared the whole coast of Europe in a state of 
blockade, prohibiting neutrals altogether from trade with 
the continent. 

Napoleon, on learning that this measure had been adopted, 
thundered forth his famous Milan decree, confiscating not 
only the vessels that should touch at a British port, but such 
as should submit to be searched by the English. This was 
carrying hostilities to an extreme on both sides. The great 
powers of the land and sea, unable to measure their strength, 
since each was predominant on its own element, came to vent 
their blows upon America. 

It was in vain that the government of the United States 
expostulated with them. To England it denied having sub- 
mitted to the decrees of the French ruler ; to the latter it 
represented the indefeasible rights of neutrals. * Join with me 
in bringing England to reason,' was the reply of Napoleon, 
who was blind to all objects and reasons, but that of humbling 
his arch enemy. America was, in consequence, left to choose 
which of the belligerents she would take for an enemy, since 
both at once might prove too powerful for her, and neutrality, 
persevered in, only exposed her vessels to capture without 
retaliation — to the disadvantages, in fact, without the advan- 
tages of war. 

The American ships being so much exposed to capture, 
congress, in December, 1807, decreed an embargo, or pro- 
hibition to American vessels to leave their ports, a measure 
which operated far more to the disadvantage of England and 
of American merchants, than of France. Mr. Jefferson, in 
his correspondence, acknowledges this to have been a mea- 
sure preparatory to war, allowing the merchants to recall 
home their ships and sailors, and the country to put itself in 
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a posture of defence. The embargo Caused much distress^ 
and many murmurs especially in the New England states ; 
but the edict was rigidly enforced by the government. 

During the year 1808, no progress was made towards an 
accommodation. To demands made by the United States of 
both the great European rivals, to recall their obnoxious 
decrees, France made no answer; whilst Mr. Canning 
returned one that was considered insulting. In the meantime, 
the distress in the United Stated, occasioned by the embargo, 
became so great as to occasion a considerable defection from 
the government party. In New England, particularly, the 
Federalists acquired a decided majority, and Massachusetts 
boldly remonstrated against the edict, and recommended its 
repeal. 

In the autumn of 1808, Mr. Jefferson having signified his 
intention of retiring from ofHce at the expiration of his second 
term, James Madison was elected to succeed him, and George 
Clinton was re-elected to the office of vice-president. In 
March, 1809, he retired to his farm at Monticello, to pass 
the remainder of his life in literary leisure, and the society 
of a large circle of admiring friends, who^were constantly 
repairing to his residence to interchange the offices of kind- 
ness and attention. 

The following remarks on the character of Jefferson are 
from a foreign writer, who appears to express himself with 
impartiality on American events and characters : — 

^ However secondary the name and fame of Jefferson may 
seem to those classic ones of the revolution — ^Washington 
and Franklin — his influence is likely to be much more con- 
siderable and permanent than that of these memorable per- 
sons. Their efforts, in conjunction with his, were directed to 
the great general task of freedom and independence ; but, in 
addition to this, Jefferson has founded a school of political 
principle and party, which has swallowed up all others in the 
United States, and which is likely to be pirofessed more or 
less by every free people. His principles are those, no doubt, 
of the French republicans ; but their short-lived and stormy 
reign never allowed time for the developement of a principle. 
They proclaimed them, but had not time to act upon them, 
before they were cut down. But Jefferson stood long enough, 
and wrote, and spoke, and overcame, so as to infuse his own 
spirit into the majority. He exists, indeed, in history, as a 
model of a republican statesman — ^bold and levelling in his 
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principles, and shrinking from none of their consequences. 
From some of these, from hoth peirhaps, the monarchist of 
Europe may shrink. But argument is idle on such a subject, 
the great phenomenon is there, and, though yet incomplete, 
the experiment is in progress. The political gOYernroent that 
Jefferson conceived is realised in that of the United States ; 
ax\d should it prove a happy one, durable, prosperous, and 
great, (and there is every prospect of its continuing, as there 
is proof of its being so,) it will be vain to find ftrnlt with the 
principles which have given birth to such a state. Of Jefr 
ferson's private honesty there is irrefragable proof.. The 
property of one who had been the greater part of his life 
either the minister or the sovereign of his country, was sold 
to pay his debts.* 
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COMMENCEMENT OF IHAmSON's ADMIN IST&ATION. 

The public services of Mr. Madison had fully entitled 
him to the first office of the state. We have seen that he 
was cme of the first authors of the federal constitution, and 
had been most active in recommending it to the adoption of 
his countrymen. His subsequent career had not been marked 
as that of a partisan. He was declared to want the strong 
anti-British feeling of his predecessor, and it was now confi- 
dently hoped, that an accommodation between the United 
States and the leading maritime power of Europe might 
s])pedily take place. 

In March 1809, the embargo law was repealed, and an act 
passed prohibiting all intercourse between this country and 
both France and Great Britain. A provision was inserted in 
this non-intercourse law, that if either of the belligerent 
nations should revoke her hostile edicts, the law should 
cease to be in forc^ with respect to that nation. 

The repeal of the embargo, and the substitution of a less 
obnoxious act, offered a fit and favourable pretext for renew* 
ing negotiations. Mr. Erskine was accordingly ^nt out by the 
British government, to treat, and considering the suspension 
of the non-intercourse a fair equivalent for that of the orders 
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in council, he stipulated that the orders should cease to be in 
force at a certain epoch. The president accordingly sus* 
pended the non-intercourse. But tidings no sooner reached 
England of the act of Mr. Erskine, than he was disavowed. 
The orders in council were suspended only so far as not to 
endanger those vessels which had sailed from America on the 
faith of Mr. Erskine's declaration. The president, in con- 
sequence, declared the non-intercourse act still in force, and 
the silent war of prohibitory edicts continued on its old 
footing. 

Mr. 'Erskine was recalled, and Mr. Jackson sent in his 
place. The latter was ill chosen, since there was some cause 
which rendered him particularly obnoxious to the Americans. 
He was coldly received, and made to wait even for his recog- 
nition for some time. His endeavours to renew the negotia- 
tion were met by the remark of the inutility of such an 
attempt, and by an allusion to the duplicity of the British 
government in the affair of Erskine. Jackson retorted with 
warmth, and insinuated that the American government were, 
at the time ofhis negotiation, aware that Erskine had exceeded 
his powers, and that his acts would not be sanctioned by his 
government. This charge being promptly denied and insult- 
ingly repeated, further communication with Jackson was de- 
clined, and his recall demanded of the minister iit London. 

France having been applied to by America at this time, the 
emperor replied, that his decrees were but retaliation ; and 
that if England recalled her blockade and her orders in 
council, he would suffer his decrees to be considered null. 
Mr. Madison, availing himself of this fair offer of Napoleon, 
obtained from congress resolutions approving his high tone 
of policy towards England. 

Preparations for war continued with activity; and the 
people already began to turn their attention and activity 
towards the domestic production of those manufactures which 
had been heretofore supplied by England ; and the English 
began to seek elsewhere those commodities which the United 
States had furnished. She sought them in Canada chiefly. 
The alienation and mutual injury thus worked by commercial 
prohibitions were, perhaps, greater than eould have come of 
actual war. 

The non-intercourse act expiring in 1810, the Americans 
again summoned the two powers to remove their restrictions. 
This was asked with the manifest purpose of declaring war 
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if the restrictions were not removed. Napoleon replied by 
an amicable advance, intimating through his minister that 
his decrees should be suspended. It was understood by 
him, of course, that America should no longer submit to the 
orders in council if unrepealed. 

To the English ministry an appeal was now made to follow 
the example of France. Unfortunately for them, they hesi- 
tated, chicaned as to the supposed insincerity of the French 
declaration, or the informality of its announcement, and per- 
sisted in enforcing the orders in council. Mr. Pinkney, the 
American envoy in London, disgusted at this shuffling beha- 
viour of the British government, demanded his audience of 
leave. 

In this doubtful state of connection between America and 
England, another accidental collision took place between 
vessels of the respective countries, tending much to inflame and 
widen the existing difierences. An English sloop of war, the 
Little Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham, descried a ship 
off the American coast, and made sail to come up with it; but 
finding it a frigate, and dubious of its nation, he retired. The 
other, which proved to be American, the President, under 
Captain Rogers, pursued in turn. The American captain 
hailed, and, instead of an answer, received a shot in his 
mainmast.' He returned the fire, and speedily silenced the 
guns of his adversary, disabling his ship and killing thirty- 
two of his men. 

In the spring of 1811, Mr. Foster was sent out plenipo- 
tentiary from England, to make another attempt at negotia- 
tion. But, as he had no power for stipulating the repeal of 
the orders in council, his mission was illusive; it was merely 
productive of argument and diplomatic pleading between him 
and Mr. Monroe ; and he returned without having effected 
anything. 

In November congress assembled, and the president ad- 
dressed it fully respecting the paints and consequences of the 
still widening difference. It was hoped, he said, at the close 
of the last session, that die confirmation of the extinction of 
the French decrees would have induced the government of 
Qreat Britain to repeal its orders in council : on the contrary, 
however, they had been put into more vigorous execution ; 
and ftteh outrages had been committed on the American 
coasts. 

Congresa, convinced of tibe necessity of preparing in ear- 
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nest for war, voted an increase of the regular army to 
85,000 men ; augmented the navy, and empowered tibe pre- 
sident to accept of the services of volunteers, call out the 
militia, as occasion might require, and borrow eleven millions 
of dollars. 

In his message to congress, the president adverted to a 
new spirit of hostility displayed among the north-western 
Indians. This was attributed to the influence of the British. 
It was also stimulated by the exertions of an Indian prophet, 
a reformer, who preached to his red brethren, that all their 
disasters had been owing to their having forsaken the wise 
and simple habits of their ancestors ; and that he had been 
prompted by the Great Spirit to warn them from mingling 
with the whites, from eating hogs and bullocks in lieu of the 
game that used to give them the warrior's and the hunter's 
spirit ; and, above all, from the use of ardent spirits. This 
last wise injunction gave force and plausibility to all that the 
savage uttered. His fanatic advice, however salutary, in 
one respect, necessarily produced hatred towards the whites, 
and outrages upon them. Many affirmed that the hostile 
spirit thus excited was directed by the British against the 
Americans. 

In the autumn of 1811, General Harrison was sent into 
the country of these hostile Indians, to treat or fight with 
them, as occasion might require. On the 6th of November, 
being arrived at Tippecanoe, their chief settlement, he was 
met by a deputation from the chiefs, who stipulated that no 
attack should be made before the next day, when they would 
be ready for a friendly conference. 

In the night the American camp was suddenly and furiously 
assaulted by the Indians ; but the Americans, having suspected 
treachery and slept on their arms, made a gallant resistance, 
defeated and dispersed the enemy, and burnt their town, not, 
however, without a severe loss in killed and wounded. 

In the month of February, 1812, Captain John Henry, 
formerly of the United States army, and afterwards resident 
in Canada, gave information to the president, that in 1809 he 
had been employed by Sir James Craig, the governor of 
Canada, upon a secret mission to the New England states, for 
the purpose of gaining information of the state of parties, 
and inducing those who were opposed to the restrictions of. 
the AAierican government on commerce, to effect a separa- 
tion of the northern states from the Union, and form a poli- 
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tical connection between those states and Great Britain. For 
this information Henry was paid 50,000 dollars, from the 
contingent fund for foreign intercourse. He furnished ample 
documentary evidence of the truth of his disclosures, which 
was afterwards fully corroborated by developements made in 
the British parliament. But his mission had entirely failed, 
and it did not appear that he had succeeded in bringing any 
individual in this country to adopt his views. Hia motive for 
•disclosure was the failure of his employers to compensate 
him for his services. This affair proved the hostile disposition 
of the government of Great Britain towafds the United States, 
and served to increase the irritation already created in this 
country, by the injuries inflicted on our commerce, and the 
impressment of our seamen. 

Preparations for war were still actively continued by con- 
gress until the ^Oth of May, 1812, when the arrival of the 
Hornet from London, bringing information that no reason- 
able prospect existed of a change iii the measures of the 
British government, served to bring matters to a crisis.' On 
the 1st of June the president transmitted to congress a mes- 
sage enumerating the injuries received from Great Britain, 
and submitting the question, whether they should be longer 
endured, or immediate recourse had to the ultimate resort of 
injured nations, a declaration of war. 

After deliberating on this measure with closed doors, an 
act was passed by congress, on the 18th, declaring war 
against Great Britain. The immediate effect of this measure 
was a violent exasperation of parties, the friends of govern- 
ment applauding the act, as spirited and patriotic, and the 
opposition condemning it as unnecessary, unjustifiable, 
and impolitic. In the New England states particularly, 
where the revolutionary war found its most active supporters, 
the most decisive opposition was manifested, and every effort 
was used on the part of the political leaders to render the 
war unpopular, and to embarrass the government in its pro- 
secution. 

Some of those who opposed the war, held that it was both 
unjustifiable and inexpedient ; while others allowed that 
abundant provocation had been given, but denied that the 
nation was sufficiently prepared for the conflict. The mino- 
rity of congress, the legislatures of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New Jersey, and several of the commercial cities, 
protested against the war in public addresses. But a majority 
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of the people of the United States was undoubtedly in favour 
of the measure. In some places the act declaring it was 
received with illuminations and rejoicings, and the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, passed resolutions 
approving of the conduct of government, and pledging them- 
selves to support it. 

The popular voice was so strongly in favour of war, in the 
city of Baltimore, that an editor who had ventured to indulge 
in some severe strictures on the conduct of the government, 
had his press and printing-office destroyed by the populace ; 
and when he persisted in publishing the paper, printing it in 
a neighbouring town, he and a party of his friends, who4kad 
volunteered in forcibly defending his house, were very 
severely handled. Several lives were lost in this affair, fmd 
among the rest that of General Lingan, a veteran officer, who 
had served with dstinction in the revolution. 

The distress occasioned among the people of New England 
by the suspension of their commerce and the cutting off of 
tlieir usual supply of provisions from the south, served still 
further to heighten the exasperation felt in that portion of the 
country. A large proportion of the commercial interest in 
other parts of the Union participated in this feeling, so that, 
although a numerical majority of the people of the United 
States was in favour of the measure, it by no means united 
the various classes of society so strongly in support of the 
government as the attack on their liberties had done at the 
opening of the revolutionary contest. Whatever disagree- 
ment there might be, however, among the political parties 
of that period, time has afibrded ample evidence that the 
war was not declared too soon for the national honour or 
welfare. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 



When the war of independence commenced, the United 
States contained less than four millions of inhabitants, and 
had neither an army, a treasury, nor a national existence. 
But it possessed a people united in purpose, and firmly re- 
solved to vindicate their rights. At the opening of the war 
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of 1812, the country had eight millions of inhabitants, great 
resources of wealth, and all the elements of an efficient army 
and navy. But the people were divided in sentiment, indis- 
posed for war by a long continuance of peace, and unfit for 
its successful prosecution by inexperience and irresolution. 
Their early movements in the new contest were marked by a 
character of indecision corresponding with this want of pre- 
paration. It was not till near the close of the conflict that 
the national spirit was fuUy roused ; and the results at that 
period were such as to show that when fairly and heartily 
embarked in a contest, the people possess the same spirit and 
the same moral power which carried them so nobly through 
the struggle for independencCt 

In organising the army, Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, 
was appointed magor-general and commander-in-chief. He 
had served in the revolutionary contest, and had subsequently 
borne the office of secretary of war. Thomas Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, also received a commission asi major-general, 
and Wilkinson, Hampton, Bloomfield, and Hull were among 
the brigadier-generals. 

The army, which until the year 1808 had numbered no 
more than 3,000 men, had then been augmented to 6,000. 
In. January, 1812, congress had directed a force of upwards 
of 25,000 to be raised, so that the entire force authorised by 
law now exceeded 35,000, including officers ; and consisted of 
seventeen regiments of infantry, three of artillery, one of 
light artillery, two of dragoons, and one rifle regiment. In 
addition to this, the president was authorised to accept the 
services of any number, of volunteers, not exceeding 50,000, 
who were to be armed and equipped by the United States ; 
and a similar authority was given to hun to call upon the 
governors of states for detachments of militia, the whole of 
which was not to exceed 100,000. 

Though apparently formidable, this force wanted many of 
the requisites of an efficient army. The act authorising the 
raising of 25,000 men, had been passed so short a time 
before the declaration of war, that scarcely one-fourth of that 
number was enlisted; and these were by no means in a high 
state of discipline. The volunteers and militia were yet to 
be called for, as occasion might require, and their services 
were considered of very doubtful utility. Even in the revo- 
lutionary war, they had been pronounced by high authority, 
a most inefficient species of force, and the long peace had 
2d3 
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certainly not increased their efficiency. The officers, how- 
ever, who had the direction o£ the military force, had served 
with distinction, and high hopes were entertained of a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

The whole navy of the United States consisted of but lO 
frigates, five of which were laid up in ordinary, 10 sloops and 
smaller vessels, and 165 gun-boats, only 60 of which were in 
commission. With this trifling force, war was commenced 
with a power that numbered a thousand ships afloat, and 
boasted herself the mistress of the ocean. The commerce 
and fisheries of the United States, however, had given her 
the elements of a navy ; and if the Americans had not many 
ships, subsequent events proved that they had men ; and that 
the efficiency of a navy depends more upon its discipline 
and courage than upon the size and number of its vessels. 

The plan of operations at the commencement of the war, 
was to garrison and defend the sea-board principally by 
occasional calls on the militia, aided by a few of the regular 
troops, the whole to be under the direction of the generals 
of the regular army, stationed at the most important points. 
The remaining regular troops, with such volunteers as could 
be procured and a portion of the militia, were to attack the 
British posts in Upper Oanada and subdue them, with the 
ultimate design of invading and conquering Lower Canada. 

WithidBcse views, William Hull, the governor of Michigan 
territory, having been appointed a brigadier-general, on the 
25th of May took command of the army destined for l^e 
invasion of Canada. On the 1st of June, he rendezvoused 
at Urbanna, in Ohio. His force consisted of 500 regular 
troops, and 1,S00 Ohio volunteers, under the command oi 
Colonels M^Ardiur and Cass. Proceeding in a north- westerly 
diTection,'the army marched through a wilderness to Detroit, 
the capital of Michigan territory, situated onliie west bank of 
Detroit river. 

On his arrival at this place. General Hull was joined by 
the Michigan militia; and expecting the co-operaticm of 
Greneral Dearborn on the Niagara frontier, he made his de- 
scent on Canada on the 12th of July. He crossed the river 
and established his head quarters at Sandwich, a village on 
the opposite bank. Here he issued a proclaonation, offering 
peace and protection to the Canadians who would remain at 
home, and threatening extermination to such as should be 
found in arms associated with the Indians. He further de- 
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clared that he commanded a force sufficient to ' look down 
all opposition,' which was but the van of a much greater force. 
In consequence of this proclamation, several hundred Cana- 
dian militia joined the Americans, or returned to their homes 
under General Hull's protection. 

Meantune the British had collected a considerable force of 
Canadians and Indians, and strengthened their garrison at 
Maiden. 

Excepting some skirmishing parties under the command of 
Colonels M 'Arthur and Cass, nothing was done to promote 
the objects of the invasion till August 8th; General Hull re- 
maining during the interval in his encampment at Sandwich. 
He then gave orders for the main body to re-cross the river 
and retire to Detroit, abandoning the Canadians who had ac- 
cepted his protection, to the vengeance of their own govern- 
ment, and disgusting his own men with his inertness and 
pusillanimity. 

Towards the end of July, a reinforcement of 150 volunteers 
from Ohio, under Captain Brush, who had been ordered to 
join General Hull, arrived at the river Raisin, thirty-six miles 
below Detroit. Here they were ordered to await an escort 
from the camp. Two hundred militia, under Major Vanhorn, 
being sent on this service, fell into an ambuscade of Indians, 
and were obliged to retreat, with the loss of 17 killed and SO 
wounded. 

On the Sth of August, a detachment of 600 men, under 
Colonel Miller, being despatched on the same service, were 
attacked by a large body of British and Indians within four- 
teen miles of Detroit. The enemy was gallsmtly resisted, and 
compelled to retreat with a heavy loss ; but the detachment 
returned to Detroit on the 10th, without effecting its object. 

While these events were passing. General Brock, the go- 
vernor of Canada, had been making active preparations for 
its defence. He issued a proclamation in answer to that of 
General Hull, reminding the Canadians of their previous 
prosperity and freedom under the British government, and 
calling upon them to join his standard. This address was 
not without effect. The Canadians joined the governor in 
great numbers, and on the 13th of August, General Brock 
arrived at Maiden, with a respectable force, just after the 
American troops had retired from tiie Canadian shore, dis- 
pirited and disgusted with their commander. On the 15th, 
General Brock erected batteries on the bank of the river 
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opposite Detroit, and summoned the American general to 
surrender; stating that he should otherwise be unable to 
restrain the Indians from committing their usual atrocities. 
This summons was answered by a refusal, and a declaration 
that the fortress would be defended to the last extremity. The 
firing from the fortifications on both sides now commenced, 
and continued with little effect till the next day. 

General Hull had by this time become so much alarmed, 
as to betray his cowardice to his own officers and men, by his 
appearance and his hasty and irregular measures. On the 
12th, the field officers had determined to arrest him, and were 
only prevented by the absence of Colonels Cass and M*Arthur, 
who had been detached with 400 men on a third expedition to 
the river Raisin. On the 1 5th they received orders to return. 

On the 16th the British troops began to cross the river to 
the American side three miles below the town, under cover of 
two ships of war. Having landed, they commenced their 
march towards the fort. Besides the fourth regiment of 
regular troops stationed in the fort, it was protected by the 
Ohio volunteers, and a part of the Michigan militia, placed 
behind the pickets where the whole flank of the British would 
have been exposed to their fire. The remainder of the militia 
were stationed in the town of Detroit, for the purpose of 
resisting the desultory attacks of the savages. Two four- 
pounders, loaded with grape, were planted on an eminence 
ready to sweep the advancing colunms. M ^Arthur and Cass, 
on their return from the expedition on which they had been 
ordered, had arrived within view of Detroit, and were ready 
to attack the enemy in the rear. There was every reason to 
anticipate a victory, and the troops were eagerly expecting 
the commencement of the battle. 

When the British columns were within 500 yards of the 
American line, General Hull ordered the troops to retire into 
the fort, and the artillery not to fire. A white flag was then 
hoisted, and a British officer rode up to inquire the cause. A 
communication was opened between the commanding generals, 
which speedily terminated in a capitulation. The fortress of 
Detroit, with the garrison, and munitions of war, were sur- 
rendered. The detachment under Cass and M*Arthur, and 
even the troops at the river Raisin, were included in the ca- 
pitulation. Captain Brush, however, not considering himself 
bound by Hull's engagement, on being summoned to sur- 
render, broke up his camp and retreated towards Ohio. The 
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Canadians nrho had joined Hull, or accepted his protection, 
were abandoned to their fate, and many of them were subse- 
quently executed as traitors* 

Every circumstance which could heighten the disgrace of a 
surrender was found in the present instance. Hull did not 
even call a council of his officers. His only object seems to 
have been to escape from the Indian scalping knife. When 
he had first entered Canada the British had at Maiden but 100 
regular troops, 400 Canadian militia, and a few hundred 
Indians. After General Brock's arrival, their whole force 
was 830 regulars, 400 militia, and 600 Indians. The army 
surrendered by General Hull amounted to 2,500 men, of whom 
1,^00 were militia. 

The indignation of the Americans at this disgraceful trans«- 
action knew no bounds. When the arrogant proclamation of 
Hull was contrasted with his subsequent indecisive and timid 
movements, and his ultimate abandonment of all manhood or 
decency, his whole conduct was regarded with a unanimous 
feeling of derision and contempt. The government of course 
brought him to trial by court martial as soon as he was ex- 
changed. He was charged with treason, cowardice, and 
neglect of duty, found guilty of the two latter charges, and 
sentenced to be shot. In consideration of former services his 
life was spared. The trial did not take place till 1814, but 
it is mentioned in this connection, in order that the whole 
affair may be dismissed as speedily as possible from the 
reader's notice. 

The surrender of Hull left the north-western frontier ex- 
posed to the incursions of the British and Indians, and occa- 
sioned considerable alarm in the neighbouring states. Nearly 
ten thousand volunteers immediately offered their services 
to the government ; and being placed under the command of 
General William H. Harrison, marched towards the territory 
of Michigan. This force, however, was not sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to act with the efficiency of regular troops, and before 
anything could be done towards retrieving the important 
losses of the early part of the campaign, the winter set in. 
Their operations were chiefly confined to incursions into the 
country of the Indians who had generally become hostile. 

General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militia, had com- 
mand of what was called the army of the centre, destined also 
for the invasion of Canada. His force consisted of regulars 
and militia, who were assembled at Lewistown on the Niagara 
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river. On the opposite side of the river was a fortified Bri- 
tish post, called Queenstown, which was the first object of 
attack. On the 13th of October a detachment of 1,000 men, 
led by Colonel Van Rensselaer, crossed the river and effected 
a landing under a heavy fire from the British. 

In the onset the colonel was wounded ; and the troops, 
under Captains Ogilvie and Wood, were led on to the assault 
of the fortress. They succeeded in capturing it ; and a re- 
inforcement of 600 men under General Brock arriving and 
attacking the victors, were repulsed with the loss of their 
commander. 

General Van Rensselaer had crossed the river ; and now 
returned to bring over a reinforcement of the Americans. But 
liis troops refused to obey the order ; and the British re- 
iceiving another reinforcement, recaptured the fort after a 
severe engagement, in which the greater part of Colonel Van 
Rensselaer's detachment was destroyed. 

General Van Rensselaer now retired from the service ; 
and was succeeded by General Smyth of Virginia. He com- 
menced operations by issuing a proclamation addressed to the 
*men of New York,' and couched in terms similar to those 
employed by General Hull. He was soon at the head of an 
army of 4,500 men; and the 28th of November was the day 
appointed for crossing the river for the third invasion of 
Canada. The troops were embarked, but the enemy appear- 
ing Qn the opposite shore with a determined front, a council 
of war was held, and the invasion was postponed till the first 
.of December, when although 1,500 of the men were ready 
and willing to cross the river, a second council of war decided 
that it was inexpedient to proceed, and the troops were again 
debarked. The invasion of Canada at that point was thus 
finally abandoned for the season. 

The army of the north was commanded by General Dear- 
born. A part of the forces were stationed at Greenbush near 
Albany, and the remainder at Plattsburg on Lake Champlain^ 
This division of the army effected nothing but an incursion 
into Canada, in which a small body of British and Indians, 
and some military stores, were taken. The failure of the other 
expeditions had the effect of discouraging the general from 
any serious attempt on the British territory. 

Thus upon land the advantages of the first campaign rested 
altogether with the British. It was at sea, on the element 
where they felt most secure, that their superiority was more 
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successfully disputed. On the 1 9th of August, Captain Hull, 
in the frigate Constitution of 44 guns, encountered the British 
frigate Guerriere of 38 guns, and after an action of thirty 
minutes reduced her to a complete wreck. Every mast of the 
British vessel was carried away in the battle, and, as it was 
found impossible to bring her into port, she was burnt. The 
loss on the side of the enemy was 50 killed and 64 wounded. 
The Constitution lost 7 killed, and 7 wounded. This victory 
was hailed with enthusiasm by all' parties. Even the oppo- 
nents of the war united in the honours and rewards which 
were conferred on the successful commander, and gave en-' 
tertainments and drank toasts to the success of the * infant 
navy.* 

This war was followed by a series of naval victories not 
less brilliant. In the month of October, Captain Jones in the 
Wasp of 18 guns, met and captured the British sloop of war 
Frolic of 22 guns, after a hard fought battle of forty-five 
minutes, losing but eight of his men, while the loss of the 
enemy in a vessel one- third his superior was 80 men. The 
Wasp was subsequently captured by a British ship of the line. 
During the same month. Captain Decatur, in the frigate United 
States, encountered the British frigate Macedonian. In this 
action the American ship had a trifling advantage in the weight 
of her metal, but this was by no means equal to the disparity 
of loss, which was 104 killed and wounded on the British 
side and 1 1 on the American. The Macedonian was safely 
brought into New York, and the gallant Decatur, the same 
officer who had so signally distinguished himself at Tripoli, 
was welcomed with the applause and honours which he had 
so nobly won. 

The Constitution, familiarly called by the jailors * Old 
IronsideK,' had the good fortune to encounter another British 
frigate, the Java of 38 guns, in December. In this action, 
which lasted three hours, she was commanded by Captain 
Bainbridge. The Java was dismasted and reduced to a wreck, • 
losing 161 killed and woimded, while the American loss was 
but 34f. 

In addition to these victories of the public vessels, the Ame- 
rican privateers had succeeded in severely distressing the 
enemy's commerce, capturing above 500 of their merchant- 
men during the first seven months of the war. 

The success of the Americans on the ocean served to re- 
lieve them from the chagrin and discouragement occasioned 
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by their ill-fated attempts on the British proyinoe of Canada. 
They became sensible that their principal means of defence 
must consist in the nayy, and the exertions of the government 
were immediately directed to the increase of tJiia efficient 
branch of the national force. The large number of sailors, 
deprived of employment by the general suspension of com- 
merce, furnished the first and most important requisite, and 
more ships were ordered to be built and put in commission. 

Meantime the opposition to the measures of government 
made by the federal party in New England, was by no means 
relaxed. They criticised and protested^ainst the war with 
England, pointed out the advantages which would have ac- 
crued from one with France, declared their abhorrence of any 
alliance with Napoleon, reprobated the conduct of government 
in persisting in war after the revocation of the orders in coun- 
cil, and asserted it to be unconstitittional and illegal to employ 
the militia of the states in offensive warfare. On the last 
ground, Massachusetts and Connecticut had refused to furnish 
Uieir contingent for the invasion of Canada. The friends of 
government stigmatised this opposition as treason, and by 
Sieir votes at the election gave decided testimony of their 
approbation of the war. 

The presidential election took place in the autumn of this 
year. Mr. Madison was, without difficulty, re-elected to his 
second term of office ; whilst Mr. Gerry became vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Clinton. 

In November congress met. The president, in his message, 
frankly stated the defeats experienced on the Canadian border, 
and complained mudi of the employment of the Indians by 
the British, thus bringing the horrors of savage warfare upon 
the land. H^ also complained of the conduct of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, in refusing their contingent of militia. 
The victories of American ships were cited with just pride, 
and congress was requested to increase the allowance of the 
army, which was wholly incompetent. 
. The British government had offered an armistice, stating as 
a reason for a suspension of hostilities, the repeal of the 
orders in council. The president, in reply, had demandedliy 
way of preliminary, towards a settlement of difficulties, some 
effectual provisions against the impressment of American 
seamen, and aa this was refused, he had declined the offier. 
A majority of congress now passed rescdutions approving of 
the president's course in this affiiir. 
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His request for a more efficient organisation of the army 
was granted* The pay was increased, and a loan for the pur- 
pose authorised; and twenty additional raiments of regular 
infantry were ordered to he raised. 



CHAPTER XXXVHI. 

CAMPAIOK OF 1813. 



The people of the western states were naturally anxious to 
recover the posts which had heen lost hy General Hull on the 
north-western frontier ; and thus to relieve themselves from 
the danger of incursions from the British and Indians in that 
quarter. During the autumn of 1 81 2, General Harrison, who 
had command of the army in that quarter, was principally 
occupied in collecting and organising his forces preparatory to 
a winter campaign. Nothing of importance was effected, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, hefore the winter set in. 

General Winchester, with a detachment of 750 men, was 
sent forward in advance of the main hody, and while General 
Harrison was collecting his forces at Sandui^y, with a view 
to join Winchester, and advance upon Maiden and Detroit, 
the latter officer received a pressing call from the inhabitants 
of Frenchtown, on the river Raisin, for protection against the 
British and Indians assembled at Maiden. Advancing within 
three miles of the town, on the 17th of January, he learned 
that the enemy had already taken possession of it. He at- 
tacked them on the 18th, and drove them from their position 
with considerable slaughter. On the 20th he advanced to 
within twenty miles of Maiden, where a British force much 
stronger than his own was stationed. 

General Winchester's desire to afford relief to the inhabit- 
ants of Frenchtown, had thus brought his detachment into a 
situation of no little peril. The expedition in which he was 
engaged had been undertaken without the knowledge of 
General Harrison, who, on learning his advance, sent for 
reinforcements, and pushed forward with the main body in 
hopes of affording him relief. 

The British were not slow to perceive their advantage. 
On the evening of the 21st of January^ Colonel Proctor left 
2e 
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Maiden' with 600 British and Canadian troops, and 1,000 
Indians, under the command of their chiefs, Splitlog and 
Roundhead, and at dayhreak, of the 22nd, commenced a 
furious attack upon the Americans. General Winchester's 
left wing, amounting to 600 men, was protected hy pickets ; 
the right wing, 150 in numher, heing exposed, was speedily 
defeated, and nearly the whole massacred by the Indians, who 
cut off their retreat. A detachment of 100 sent out to their 
relief shared the same fate. General Winchester and Colonel 
Lewis in attempting to rally them were made prisoners. 
The left wing sustained the unequal contest with undaunted 
valour until eleven o'clock, when General Winchester capitu- 
lated for them, stipulating for their protection from the fury 
of the Indians. This engagement was violated on the next 
day, when a large body of Indians fell upon the wounded, 
tomahawked and scalped them, and setting fire to the houses, 
consumed the dead and the dying in one undistinguished 
conflagration. In permitting this massacre, Proctor seems 
to -have counted on daunting the courage of the Americans. 
But the effect was directly the reverse of what was intended. 
New volunteers, fired by these barbarities, flocked to the 
standard of their country, and were eventually successful in 
avenging their murdered fellow-citizens. 

General Harrison, having received considerable reinforce- 
ments from Kentucky and Ohio, advanced to the rapids of 
the Miami, and there erected a fort, which he called Fort 
Meigs, in honour of the governor of Ohio. This position had 
been selected as a suitable post for receiving reinforcements 
and supplies from Ohio and Kentucky, protecting the borders 
of Lake Erie, and concentrating the forces intended for the 
re-capture of Detroit, and the invasion of Canada. 

On the 26th of April, Colonel Proctor with 2,000 regulars, 
militia, and Indians, from Maiden, appeared on the bank 
of the river opposite the fort, and erecting batteries on an 
eminence, commenced a regular siege. The Indians crossed 
the river on the 27th and established themselves in the rear 
of the American lines. A heavy fire of shot and shells was 
poured in upon the fort for several days, and on the 3rd of 
May, a battery was erected on the left bank of the river, within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the American lines. 

General Harrison now received a summons to surrender, 
which was gallantly refused. On the 5th of May, General 
Clay, with twelve hundred Kentuckians advanced to the relief 
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of Fort Meigs, and by a spirited attack, succeeded in driving 
the besiegers from their works. Eight hundred of his troops 
haying subsequently dispersed in the woods, in pursuit of 
the Indians, were drawn into an ambuscade, and compelled 
to surrender. They were saved from massacre only by the 
decisive interference of the Indian chief Tecumseh, who hu- 
manely restrained his followers from their usual atrocities. 
Of the 800 men only 150 escaped, the remainder being slain 
or captured. Colonel Proctor seeing no prospect of taking 
the fort, and being deserted by his Indian allies, who were 
heartily weary of the siege, abandoned his position on the 
9th of May, and returned to Maiden. General Harrison 
having repaired the fort, left it under command of General 
Clay, and returned to Ohio for reinforcements. Nothing 
further was attempted in this quarter until a naval force was 
ready for action on Lake Erie. 

The principal object of the campaign of 1813, on the Cana- 
dian border, was the capture of Montreal. To effect this, it 
was essential to gain the command of Lake Ontario. Sackett*s 
Harbour, on the east end of the lake, near its outlet, was se- 
lected as a naval depot ; and Commodore Chauncey had been* 
occupied since the month of October, 1812, in building and 
equipping a squadron sufficiently powerful to cope with that 
of the enemy, which consisted of six vessels, mounting in all 
eighty guns. In this he was successful ; and having made 
several captures in the autumn of 1812, he was enabled in 
the spring of the next year, to acquire the complete ascen- 
dancy on the lake, confining every British ship to the harbour, 
of Kingston. 

General Dearborn had now under his command a respec- 
table force of 6,000 men, composing the army of the north ; 
and as Montreal was in a comparatively defenceless state, 
and could receive no reinforcements until June, it was his 
proper policy to have made an immediate descent upon 
that city. Unfortunately his exertions were directed to a 
much less important object. On the 23rd of April he em- 
barked at Sackett*s Harbour with 1,600 men, on an exper 
dition against York, the capital of Upper Canada, situated 
at the head of Lake Ontario. On the 27th he arrived at his 
destination, and immediately commenced a disembarkation. 
Remaining on board the fleet, he intrusted the attack to 
General Pike, who succeeded in landing, though opposed by 
a superior force of the enemy, who, after a severe action^ 
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were driven to their fortifications. The remainder of the forces 
having effected a landing, the whole army advanced to the 
assault, carried the first battery, and were approaching the 
main works, when a magazine of the British, prepared for the 
purpose, blew up with a tremendous explosion, destroying 
one hundred of the assailants. General Pike was mortally 
wounded by a stone which was thrown up by the explosion, 
and which struck him on the breast. He was immediately 
conveyed on board the commodore's ship, and soon expired. 
The troops paused a few moments at this unexpected catas- 
trophe, but soon pressed forward and gained the possession 
of the town. The government hall was burned contrary to 
the orders of the American general. The British lost 100 
killed, and 600 wounded and prisoners. The Americans, 320 
killed and wounded. The object of the expedition being at- 
tained, the fleet proceeded to Niagara, landed the troops, and 
returned to Sackett's Harbour. 

On embarking for York, General Dearborn had left Sack- 
ett*s Harbour in rather a defenceless state. It was conse- 
quently attacked on the 29th of May, by the combined land 
and naval forces of the British, under Sir George Prevost and 
Sir James Yeo. General Brown, of the New York militia, 
had the chief command at the harbour. He detached Colonel 
Mills with the militia and Albany volunteers, to oppose the 
enemy's landing. On their approach, the militia fired, with- 
out orders, and too soon to produce any effect, and then fled. 
Colonel Mills was slain in attempting to rally them. General 
Brown succeeded in rallying about 100, and fell upon the 
enemy's rear. The British advanced towards the village, and 
encountering Colonel Backus, with the regular troops and a 
few militia, after a severe action were repulsed and driven to 
their boats. Lieutenant Chauncey, who had been ordered to 
set fire to the store-houses and barracks in case of defeat, 
anticipated that result, and thus caused the loss of the supplies 
which were essential to the success of the campaign. General 
Brown, in consequence of his services on this occasion, was 
appointed a brigadier in the regular army. 

While these events were passing at Sackett's Harbour, 
operations of some importance were taking place at the head 
of the lake. On the 27th of May, a descent was made upon 
Fort George, on the British side of the Niagara river, which, 
after a warm resistance, was taken. On the 28th, the garrison 
at Erie abandoned that fort to the Americans, and concen- 
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trated their forces with those of the other British garrisons 
on the Niagara peninsula, heyond Burlington heights, ahout 
forty miles west of Fort George. Generals Chandler and 
Winder were detached from Fort George with 1,000 men to 
attack them. They were met and repulsed, with the loss of 
hoth these officers captured ; and Sir James Yeo, arriving 
¥rith his fleet, relieved the British, and compelled the Ame- 
ricans to return to the main army, with the loss of most of 
their artillery and baggage. A detachment of 570 men, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boerstler, being sent soon after to attack 
a body of the enemy at Beaver Dams, was surrounded, and 
captured. 

A second expedition under the command of Colonel Scott, 
was sent against the British post on Burlington heights, on 
the 28th of July. The landing took place on the 31st ; but 
on reconnoitering the enemy's works, they were deemed too 
strong to be attacked with any prospect of success, and the 
troops were immediately re-embarked. On their return, they 
put into York, burned the barracks and public stores, and 
brought off one piece of ordnance and a quantity of flour. 

During the time occupied by these operations, the British 
had prepared a flotilla, superior to that of the Americans^ 
which enabled them to turn the advantage on Lake Ontario in 
their own favour. On the 7th of October, Sir James Yeo 
appeared with his fleet before Fort George, where Commo- 
dore Chauncey lay at anchor with his squadron. He imme- 
diately went out, and in a gale, which happened on the night 
of the 8th, lost two of his schooners, with the greater part 
of their crews. On the 10th, an action took place, in, which 
two of the American schooners were taken. The fleets then 
separated, neither party being willing to come to a decisive 
contest/ 

Thus terminated the operations of the American forces 
on Lake Ontario, under the direction of General Dearborn. 
Nothing had been effected towards the successful termination 
of. the campaign ; heavy losses had been sustained, and the 
only favourable opportunity for a descent on Montreal had 
been suffered to escape. The general had been most of the 
time an invalid, and had never appeared to lead his troops, on 
any. expedition. He was now superseded, and General Wil-^ 
kinson- called from the south to take his place. 

General Wilkinson arrived at Sackett's Harbour on the 1st 
of August; the war department, under the direction, of General 
«e3 
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Armstrong, was removed to that place, and extensive prepa- 
rations were commenced for a descent on Montreal. The 
army consisted of 8,000 men, hut a period of three months 
elapsed before they were ready to descend the St. Lawrence 
on the expedition. This enabled the enemy to fortify every 
important point on the river ; and when, on the 5th of No- 
vember, the flotilla set sail, their progress was disputed so 
'obstinately, that it was found necessary to land a body of 
troops under the command of General Brown, who proceeded 
in advance of the boats, to dislodge the enemy from his posts 
bn the river. The rear division, under General Boyd, en- 
countered a party of equal force at Chrystler's Fields, near 
Williamsburg, on the 10th of November. A spirited action 
ensued, in which the Americans, with considerable loss, suc- 
ceeded in driving the British from their position, and enabling 
the flotilla to pass unmolested. 

On the 11th, General Wilkinson with the main body ar- 
rived at St. Regis, where General Hampton, with an addi- 
tional force, had been ordered to meet him for the purpose of 
co-operating in the proposed descent on Montreal. Instead 
of obeying the order, Hampton sent a communication to his 
commander, informing him, that ki consequence of the sickly 
state of his troops, the want of provisions, &c. he had thought 
proper to fall back on his main depot at Plattsburg, for the 
purpose of keeping open a communication with the St. Law- 
rence, and thus contributing to the success of the main object. 
In consequence of this strange proceeding of General Hamp- 
ton, the expedition was abandoned, and General Wilkinson's 
army retired to French Mills, and went into winter quarters. 

llbe disappointment and chagrin of the nation at the failure 
of diis attempt was proportioned to the extensive preparations, 
and the sanguine hopes with which it had been undertaken. 
The whole fkult was respectively charged upon the war de- 
partment, the commanding general and his recusant subaltern ; 
but it was easy to perceive, that if either had possessed a toler- 
able share of decision and energy, the expedition would have 
been attended with a very different result. 

Before restoring his department to its only proper position, 
the capital, the secretary of war, General Armstroi^, had 
issued an order to General M*Clure, commanding at Fort 
George, to destroy"the British town of Newark, situated in iU 
Vifeinity. This order was punctually complied with on the 
lOt^ of December, and about 500 unoffending and innocent 
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people were thus rendered houseless, and compelled, in the 
tnidst of a Canadian winter, to seek shelter from the charity 
of their friends. 

This act, and the hurning of York, were most severely 
retaliated by the British^ who, when General M*Clure subse- 
quently retreated, and Fort Niagara was lost, passed over to 
the American side of the river, burnt Niagara and Lewistown, 
and laid waste all the other flourishing villages and settlements 
on the Niagara between the lakes. Indeed, these unnecessary 
acts of aggression on the Canada borders, were afterwards 
alleged in justification of every similar proceeding on the part 
of the enemy. 

Although the British were so deeply sensible of the injus- 
tice and cruelty of this mode of warfare when practised upon 
their own people, they had been beforehand with the Ameri- 
cans in its commencement. Having declared a blockade of 
the ports and harbours in the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, 
in December, 1812, they extended it oh the following May to 
New York, and all the southern ports. A squadron of four 
6hips of the line and six frigates, under Admiral Cockburn, 
arrived in the Chesapeake early in March, and three seventy- 
fours, and several smaller vessels, under Commodore Beres- 
ford, arrived in the Delaware about the same time. On the 
16th of March, a demand was made on the inhabitants of 
Lewistown, on the Delaware, for supplies, which was promptly 
refused. The demand being again made and again refused, 
the British commenced a bombardment of the town on the 
6th of April. They subsequently attempted to land at two 
different places on the river, but being met at the water's edge 
and driven back, they abandoned the river, after burning some 
merchant vessels, and sailed for fi^tixiuda. 

Admiral Cockburn pursued a similar system of warfare on 
the Chesapeake. The plantations, farms, and gentlemen's 
seatft on the shor^ were plundered. The villages of French- 
town, Havre de Grace, Fredericktown, and Georgetown were 
plundered and burnt; and Norfolk and the villages in its im* 
mediate neighbourhood were only saved from destruction by 
the spirited resistance of the inhabitants, assisted by some 
marines and sailors from the Constellation frigate, and a few 
^un-boats in the harbour, who manned a battery on Craney 
island, sunk several of the British barges, and drove the 
remainder back to their ships. 

The village of Hampton, eighteen miles from Norfolk, walls 
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defended by about 450 militia, against a British flotilla, with 
bombs and rockets, commanded by Admiral Cockbum ; but 
Sir Sidney Beckwith coming to the assistance of the Admiral 
with 2,000 men, succeeded in capturing the place, which was 
forthwith abandoned to the soldiery, who perpetrated outrages 
on the inhabitants, which would have disgraced the darkest 
ages of barbarism. 

After this great victory and triumph. Admiral Cockbum, 
sailed with his squadron up the Potomac, to within 70 miles 
of Washington ; but finding the fortifications on the river in 
a good state of defence, he retired. He next proceeded up 
the bay, and threatened Annapolis and Baltimore ; but not 
deeming it prudent to attack those places, he proceeded to 
the south, pursuing his system of plunder and devastation on 
the coast of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

These outrages, which were intended to render the war 
unpopular with the Americans, had a directly contrary effect, 
infusing new spirit and energy into their subsequent opera- 
tions, and giving a tone to the public feeling, which was the 
only requisite hitherto wanting towards the succes^ul conduct 
of the war. 

The blockade of the northern ports fell into better hands. 
Commodore Hardy, who commanded the squadron, which 
blockaded New London, and held the frigates United States 
and Macedonian in a state of inaction there during the latter 
period of the war, conducted his operations in a spirit of com* 
parative forbearance and humanity. His chivalry, however, 
was not so generous as to permit his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge from the commanders of those frigates, offering to meet 
the Endymion and Statira, ships of the blockading squadron, 
of equal force. The uniform result of previous meetings of 
this kind was too ominous of disgrace to the British arms. 

The success of the Americans in their naval encounters 
with the enemy was not less remarkable than it had been 
during the preceding year. On the 24th of February, Captain 
Lawrence, in the sloop of war Hornet, fell in with the brig 
of war Peacock, and after a close action of fifteen minutes, 
compelled her to strike her colours and hoist a signal of dis- 
tress. The firing of the Hornet instantly ceased, and the 
boats were hoisted out for the purpose of saving the British 
crew, as the vessel was in a sinking state. In spite of the 
most active exertions on the part of their generous enemies, 
thirteen of the British went down, with the ship, and four, of 
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the Hornet's crew, who were rendering assistance, suffered 
the same fate. 

On his return to the United States, Captain Lawrence was 
promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then 
lying in Boston harhour. Soon after taking command of hii^ 
ship, Lawrence received a challenge from Captain Broke, of 
the British frigate Shannon, to meet him in single comhat, 
ship to ship, engaging that the Tenedos, which was then 
blockading Boston, in company with the Shannon, should be 
out of the way during the action. The challenge was 
promptly accepted. The ships met; the Chesapeake wasf 
taken, and the gallant Lawrence, with his lieutenant, Ludlow, 
fell in the action. These frigates were nearly equal in weight 
of metal, the Shannon mounting fifty-two guns and the Chesa- 
peake forty-eight ; but the latter undoubtedly laboured under 
great disadvantages in the undisciplined and half intoxicated 
state of the crew, just out of port. Her capture, however, 
was a source of unbounded exultation to the British. 

In May, 1813, Captain Allen, in the brig Argus, having 
conveyed Mr. Crawford, the American ambassador, to France, 
began a crmse in the British channel, during which he cap- 
tured and destroyed British vessels and cargoes to the amount 
of two millions of dollars. He was then assailed by the Peli- 
can sloop of war, of twenty guns, and sustained a severe 
action of forty-three minutes, when the British frigate Sea 
Horse heaving in sight, the Argus struck. Captain Allen was 
mortally wounded during the engagement. 

In September, the United States brig Enterprise encoun- 
tered the British brig Boxer off the coast of Maine, and after 
an action of forty-five minutes compelled her to surrender. 
Both the commanders fell in the action, and were buried 
together, with military honours, in Portland. The Boxer was 
superior to her antagonist in tonnage, men and guns. She 
lost twenty-five killed, and fourteen wounded; while the 
Enterprise lost four killed, and eleven wounded. 

The British had employed the Indians as allies from the 
commencement of the war, and had encouraged rather than 
repressed their propensity to use their prisoners in the most 
barbarous manner. It was not till the summer of this year 
that the Six Nations declared war against England, and united 
their arms with those of the United States. In accepting 
their aid, it was made a strict condition, that they should 
treat their captives according to the usage of civilised nations, 
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and when a party of them, assisted hy the militia, routed 
the enemy near Fort George, the prisoners being committed 
to their charge, were treated with the greatest humanity, thus 
completely exploding the apology set up by the British officers, 
that they could not control their allies. 
' The events on the north-western frontier were now assume 
ing an interesting character. Both the British and Americans 
were strenuously engaged in preparing a naval force to be 
(employed on Lake Erie ; and at the same time an attempt 
was made on Forts Stephenson and Meigs, by Colonel Proctor, 
with a large force of British and Indians. Towards the end 
of July, tiie enemy appeared in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Meigs, and endeavoured by a variety of stratagems to with- 
draw the Americans from their works into the open field. 
Not succeeding in this, on the 1st of August Proctor laid 
siege to Fort Stephenson on the Sandusky river, with a force 
of 500 regulars and 800 Indians. The garrison consisted of 
only 160 men, with a single piece of cannon; but they were 
commanded by Major Croghan, a young officer, distinguished 
by the gallantry suited to his age, and the firmness and judg- 
ment of a veteran. He had been directed to abandon the fort 
on the approach of a superior force, but confiding in his own 
resources and the courage of his men, he dared to assume the 
responsibility of defending it. 

Having poured into the fort a galling cannonade of shot 
and shells for two days, the British advanced at two different 
points to assault the works. One of the advancing parties, 
consisting of three hundred and fifly men, commanded by 
Colonel Short, was received with a heavy fire, and eighty of 
them, having leaped over the pickets into the ditch, were all 
killed or captured, Short himself being among the slain. The 
remainder were repulsed. The other party marched up a ra- 
vine towards the fort, and were received with a discharge of 
slugs and balls from the six-pounder, which had been masked 
and reserved for their reception, and now mowed them down 
with prodigious slaughter. This spirited resistance so com- 
pletely dismayed the enemy, that Proctor abandoned his dead 
and wounded, and fled for safety. The Indians were so dis- 
appointed at missing the plunder and scalps of the garrison, 
that they forthwith began to abandon their allies in great 
numbers. 

Major Croghan, for his brilliant services in this affair, 
received the appointment of lieutenant-colonel by brevet in 
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the regular army; and the ladies of Chilicothe presented him 
with a splendid sword. The repulse which he had given the 
British and Indians saved Fort Meigs from an assault, and 
completely relieved the frontier to the south of the strait at 
Detroit, from its most troublesome enemy. 

General Harrison, who had the chief command on the 
north-western frontier, was now occupied in preparing his 
troops for a descent upon the enemy's territory, as soon as 
the squadron in preparation on Lake Erie should be ready to 
afford him the facilities of transportation. Early in September 
Commodore Perry, who had in a few months succeeded in 
constructing from the trees of the neighbouring forests, a 
respectable squadron, sailed from Erie in pursuit of the enemy, 
who had hitherto commanded the lake. His fleet consisted 
of nine small vessels mounting in all fifty-six guns. That of 
the British, under Commodore Barclay, consisted of six larger 
vessels mounting sixty-nine guns. His complement of men 
was also greater than that of Perry. 

On the 10th of September the fleets met off Put-in-bay. 
At the commencement of the action the Lawrence, the flag- 
ship, was attacked by the Detroit and Qiieen Charlotte, and 
as the wind was too light to allow the remainder of the . 
squadron to come up to the commodore's support, he had to 
sustain their fire for two hours, when the Lawrence being 
reduced to a sinking condition, he committed her to the 
charge of Lieutenant Yarnall, and descending into a boat, 
passed through a shower of cannon balls and bullets, and 
transferred his flag to the Niagara. The wind now freshen- 
ing, the remainder of the American vessels were brought into 
action, and soon compelled the surrender of the whole British 
fleet. 

This victory being the first obtained over a squadron, and 
bringing with it the most important advantages, occasioned 
greater rejoicing among the Americans than any which had 
preceded it. * The gallant Perry was loaded with honours and 
distinctions, and his victory was proudly recorded in the 
annals and celebrated in the songs of his countrymen. 

On receiving intelligence of Perry's success. General Har- 
rison, who had been reinforced by a strong body of Kentucky 
militia under governor Shelby, embarked on the lake, and 
soon arrived at Maiden. This post had been abandoned by 
the British, who had ascended the river Thames as far as the 
Moravian villages. Here they were overtaken by General 
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Harrison, on the 5th of October, who succeeded in bringing 
them to action, and gained a complete victory. Colonel Proc- 
tor saved himself by flight, leaving his camp equipage and 
papers. Six hundred of the British were made prisoners. 
The Indians are said to have borne the brunt of the battle, 
and fallen in great numbers. Their great chief, Tecumseh, 
was among the slain in the battle of the Thames, having been 
shot by Colonel Johnson. This victory restored to the Ame- 
ricans all the posts which had been surrendered by General 
Hull. 

The British had been no less successful in exciting the hos- 
tility of the Indians at the southern extremity of the Union 
than at the north ; and a visit of Tecumseh at the commence- 
ment of the war had stirred up among them a spirit of blind 
fanaticism which manifested itself by a series of hostilities, 
carried on by the Creeks and Seminoles against the frontier 
inhabitants of Georgia. This was repressed, however, for 
the time, by an incursion of 2,500 Tennessee volunteers, led 
by General Jackson, in the fall of 1812. Their hostility now 
burst forth with fresh violence. 

At Fort Mimms, in the Tensaw settlement, a party of three 
hundred inhabitants who had fled thither for safety, were sur- 
prised on the 30th of August by six hundred Indians, who 
broke into the fort, drove the people into the houses which 
it inclosed, and set them on fire. Only seventeen escaped 
the general massacre. 

An army of 3,500 militia, principally from Tennessee, was 
speedily assembled and placed under the command of General 
Jackson, for the purpose of chastising the authors of this un- 
provoked outrage. On the 2nd of November a detachment of 
this force under General Coffee attacked the Creeks at Tal- 
luschatches, destroyed 200 of their warriors, burnt their town, 
and captured 86 prisoners. 

On the 8th, General Jackson attacked a large body of the 
Creeks, who were assembled at Taladega, and defeated them ; 
the Indians leaving 290 of their warriors on the field, and 
retreating to the mountains. 

On the 18th of November, General White was equally suc- 
cessful at the Hillibee village, where, after a bloody encoun- 
ter, he defeated the Creeks, 60 of their warriors being killed, 
and 256 made prisoners, without the loss of a single man on 
the side of the Americans. General Floyd inflicted a similar 
defeat on the Indians at Autossee on the 29th of November. 
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On the 22nd of January, 1814, General Jackson with about 
1,400 men was attacked by a large body of the Creeks near 
the bend of the Tallapoosa. The Indians were repulsed with 
considerable loss, and the general having effected his object, 
a diversion in favour of General Floyd, retired to Fort Stro- 
ther. A furious night attack, made upon General Floyd's 
detachment on the 27th, was successfully resisted ; and the 
Indians were compelled, after a severe loss, to fly for shelter 
into the Caulibee swamp. 

The last signal stroke of vengeance was inflicted on the 
Creeks at the Horse Shoe Bend, called by the Indians Toho- 
peka, on the Tallapoosa, March 27th, 1814. Here by the 
judicious arrangements of General Jackson, they were com- 
pletely surrounded, and, after a most sanguinary battle, the 
greater part of them were destroyed. Six hundred warriors 
fell in the battle, and but 300 escaped. 

This may be considered the closing scene of the Creek war, 
since the subsequent march of Genersd Jackson to the Hickory 
Ground only terminated in the formal submission of the 
chiefs. 

* The interference of Great Britain,* says an American 
historian, *in the relations that subsisted between the United 
States and the Creek Indians, was, as will be presently seen, 
Anally retaliated upon her, with four-fold vengeance. The 
war with those deluded savages was the school in which 
Generals Jackson, Coffee, and Carroll, became adepts in the 
tactics, that made a Tennessee rifleman superior to a "Wel- 
lington invincible," and qualified an army of citizen soldiers 
to defeat an army of veterans, of superior numbers. The ways 
of Providence are indeed inscrutable to man. When the 
Creek war broke out, the United States were completely 
begirt with enemies ; and short-sighted man would have con- 
sidered the addition of an infuriated and warlike race, to the 
list of their foes, as an event much to be deplored. But this 
circumstance, more than any other, favoured the defence of 
New Orleans. The officers and soldiers, who defeated the 
legions of Pak^nham, Gibbs, Keane, and Lambert, were 
formed in the eontest with the unfortunate victims to British 
influence.' 



2^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 

' Early in the spring of 1813 an offer was made by the 
Emperor of Russia of his mediation as the common friend of 
the United States and Great Britain, for the purpose of faci- 
litating a peace between them. The president having accepted 
this offer, commissioned John Quincy Adams, then minister 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, Albert Gallatin, iand 
James A. Bayard, with the requisite powers to conclude a 
treaty of peace, with persons clothed with similar powers, on 
the part of Great Britain. 

During the session of congress which commenced in De- 
cember 1813, a communication was received from the British 
government, declining to treat under the mediation of Russia, 
and proposing a direct negotiation in London or Gottenburg, 
This proposition was accepted, and the latter place appointed 
for the meeting, which was afterwards transferred to Ghent ; 
and Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell were added to the 
commissioners who had already gone to Europe. 
. For the purpose of increasing the force of the regular 
army, several acts of congress were passed offering large 
bounties to recruits, and providing liberally for the pay, 
rations, and clothing of the troops. A loan of twenty-five 
millions of dollars, and the issue of treasury notes for five 
millions, were also authorized. Provision was also made for 
the increase and better organisation of the navy, and for the 
defence of the seaboard. An embargo, which had been laid 
to prevent the trade under British licences, was repealed in 
April, 1814. 

The fall of Napoleon having left Great Britain at peace 
with all nations except the United States, enabled that power 
to direct the whole of her disposable force against the Ame- 
ricans. This circumstance, increasing the perils of the cam- 
paign, rendered it necessary to make greater exertions and 
sacrifices for the defence of the country. 

The spring passed away without any important operations 
on either side. The army which had wintered at French 
Mills, lefl that station in the early part of the spring, on© 
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division under General Wilkinson proceeding to Plattsburg, 
and the remainder under General Brown returning to Sackett's 
Harbour. In March, General Wilkinson entered Canada, 
and made an attack on a party of the British stationed in a 
large stone building called La Cole Mill. He was defeated 
with a heavy loss ; and being soon afterwards superseded, his 
command was given to General Izard. 

On the 5th of May, the British made a descent on Oswego, 
and succeeded in capturing and destroying the fort and 
military stores at that place ; after which they returned to 
Kingston. 

Early in July, General Brown crossed the Niagara river, 
and invested Fort Erie, which was surrendered without oppo- 
sition, and the prisoners, 137 in number, were sent to Buffalo. 
The army then advanced to Chippewa, where a large body of 
the British were posted ; and on the 5 th of July, a severe 
engagement took place, in which the British lost upwards of 
300 killed and wounded, 200 being left dead on the field. 
The American loss was 60 killed and 268 wounded and miss- 
ing. The British then retired to Fort George, and General 
Brown took post at Queenstown, to await reinforcements 
from Sackett's Harbour. 

The expected reinforcements, however, being blockaded 
by a British fleet off the harbour, did not arrive. Detach- 
ments from the army were occupied with unimportant 
skirmishes until July 25th, when the battle of Bridgewater, 
near the cataract of Niagara, took place. 

The British advanced to the attack under General Drura- 
mond. The first brigade, under General Scott, with Towson*s 
artillery and a body of cavalry, composed the advance of the 
Americans, and engaging the enemy at six o'clock in the 
evening, sustained the attack without support for an hour. 
General Ripley with fresh troops then arriving, relieved 
General Scott, and his exhausted brigade formed a reserve 
in the rear. The British artillery had taken post on an 
eminence at the head of Luiidy's Lane, and poured a most 
deadly fire on the Americans. It became necessary to dis- 
lodge them or retreat. * Will you advance and capture that 
battery V said the commanding general to Colonel Miller. 
* I will try, sir,' was the modest reply of the colonel, which 
afterwards became the motto of his regiment. He advanced 
coolly and steadily to his object amidst a most tremendous 
fire of artillery, and at the point of the bayonet carried the 
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artillery .and the height. The guns were turned upon the 
enemy. Several attempts were made to regain them without 
success. The principal force of* both parties were directed 
to this point, and a most sanguinary contest took place, which 
resulted in the defeat of the British. The loss on each side 
was about 800. Generals Brown and Scott being both 
severely wounded in the battle, the command devolved upon 
General Ripley, who took post at Fort Erie. Here he was 
attacked by General Drummond, at the head of 5,000 troops^ 
who formally invested the place on the 4th of August. 
Having advanced their lines to within 400 yards of the fort, 
the enemy commenced a brisk cannonade on the ISth, which 
continued the whole of that and the next day. The fire was 
steadily returned by the Americans. On the night of the 14th, 
an assault was made by the British, which resulted in their 
repulse, with the loss of 900 men ; the Americans losing but 84. 

On the 2nd of September, General Brown had so far reco- 
vered from his wounds as to be able to resume the command. 
The British main body, under Greneral Drummond, were 
encamped two miles from Fort Erie, while his works were 
advanced to within 400 yards of the American lines. One 
of the brigades with a detachment of artillery, was stationed 
at this advance. On the 17 A, General Porter and General 
Miller, with large detachments, made a sortie with a view to 
cut off the British advanced posts from the main body. Within 
thirty minutes the whole line of the enemy's entrenchments 
were in possession of the Americans. The works were de- 
stroyed, and strong reinforcements of the enemy coming up, 
the Americans retired within their lines. The American loss 
was 79 killed, and 432 wounded and missing. The British 
lost 500 killed and wounded, and 385 captured. The result 
of this gallant sortie completely discouraged the enemy, who 
on the night of the 21st, raised the siege which had continued 
forty-nine days, and retired to his entrenchments behind the 
Chippewa. 

On the 9th of October General Izard arrived with reinforce- 
ments from Plattsburg, and took the command. General Brown 
retiring to Sackett's Harbour. General Izard deeming it 
inexpedient to attempt any further offensive operations in 
this quarter, demolished the works at F'ort Erie, and removed 
the troops to Buffalo. 

The next attempt of the British was a descent upon Platts- 
burg. This vras the principal military and naval depot for 
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the army of the north and the flotilla on Lake Champlain. 
Its defence was intrusted to General Macomb, with 1,500 
regulars, and the neighbouring militia, to be called in as 
occasion might require. On the 1 st of September, General 
Provost, with 14,000 men, advanced to Champlain, within 
Uflteen miles of the American lines. Having called in the 
militia, who flocked to his standard from the neighbouring 
country in great numbers. General Macomb made every exer- 
tion to impede the approach, and prepare for the attack of the 
enemy* The bridges on his line of march were broken up, 
and every possible impediment thrown in the way of his pas- 
sage, and the fortifications at Plattsburg were strengthened 
by additional breastworks and batteries. 

On the 6th of September the British advance was met at 
Batemantown, six miles from Plattsburg, by a corps of 700 
militia, under General Mooers. After some slight skirmish- 
ing, the militia discovered the New York state dragoons in 
red uniform, reconnoitering the heights on their rear, and 
mistaking them for British troops in the act of surrounding 
their party, they broke and fled in every direction. On the 
same day the British, commanded by Sir George Prevost in 
person, entered Plattsburg. The .Ajnericans retired to the 
south side of the Saranac river, tore up the bridges .^d made 
breastworks of them, and guarded the ford-ways; while the 
British strengthened their works, and prepared for the attack. 

While these operations were going forward on land, the 
American squadron on Lake Champlain lay at anchor in a 
bay two miles distant, awaiting the arrival of the British 
fleet, which was to assist in the simultaneous attack about to 
take place on land and water. On the morning of the 11th, 
the enemy's ships appeared, bearing down upon the Ameri- 
cans under easy sail, and the action immediately commenced. 
It was a hard fought battle, and it terminated . in a manner 
highly honourable to the courage and resolution of Commo- 
dore M^Donough and his brave associates. The fleets were 
engaged two hours and twenty minutes. Nearly all the Bri- 
tish ships were sunk or taken ; and when the action closed, 
there was not a mast standing in either squadron to which a 
sail could be attached. When .the flag-ship of the British, 
having lost its commander^ Commodore Downie, struck her 
colours, the shores resounded with the acclamations of the 
American troops and citizens. The British^ seeing their fleet 
completely conquered, were dispirited and dismayed. 
2f3 
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At the moment when the naval action had commenced, the 
British from their works on shore had opened a heavy fire 
of shot, shells and rockets upon the American lines. Under 
cover of this fire, three desperate effbrta were made to cross 
the Saranac, for the purpose of carrying the American lines 
by assault, all which were met and successfully resisted. One 
ford, guarded by militia, was passed, and a body of the British 
being drawn into the woods, were so severely handled tiiat 
they were compelled to recross the river with considerable 
loss. At six o'clock in the evening, the British batteries were 
silenced ; and during the night the whole army decamped 
with precipitation, leaving their sick and wounded, and most 
of their camp equipage, entrenching tools and provisions, 
behind them. This retreat was so sudden and unexpected, 
that it was not discovered by the American general till the 
British were eight miles from the late scene of action. Indeed 
he had little reason to suppose that a disciplined and well 
appointed army, 'Wellington's veterans,' numbering some 
fourteen thousand, would have fled so incontinently from 
1,500 American regulars, and 3,000 militia. The hard fight- 
ing on the lake must have had what it is the fashion to call a 
* moral effect.' In the phrase of Monsieur de Bourrienne, 
it * demoralized ' them. Their commander was dismissed and 
dififgraced by his government. 

This batde terminated the active warfare on the Canada 
border, the general result of which conveys to Americans the 
important lesson that the genius of their institutions, eaid the 
character of the people, are as uncongenial to all schemes of 
foreign conquest as they are favourable to the resolute and 
unflinching defence of their own soil . The militia who displayed 
so much bravery near their own fire-sides, could never be 
brought to enter heartily into the scheme of invading the 
British territory. All efforts in that quarter resulted in the 
same 4ame and impotent conclusion.' Even the splendid 
achievements at Chippewa, Bridgewater, and Fort Erie, pro- 
duced nothing in the way of conquest; while the defence of 
Fort Sandusky and Plattsburg brought the solid advantages 
of immunity from foreign oppression and savage warfare. 

The withdrawal of the British arms from the continent of 
Europe, and their emibarcation for this country rendered it a 
matter of necessity to fortify every important point on the 
seaboard, as it could not be known where the anticipated 
invamn was to take place. The people of the great 
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commercial cities, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore, employed themselves with great activity in 
strengthening their respective fortifications, and the militia 
were mustered, and large bodies of them drafted for camp 
duty. The military district in the neighbourhood of Wash* 
ington, was assigned to General Winder, and 1,000 regular 
troops were placed at his disposal, with authority to call out 
15,000 militia, if their services should be required. 

On the 10th of August, a British fleet of 60 sail, under 
Admiral Sir A. Cochrane, with a land force of 6,000, under 
General Ross, entered the Chesapeake bay, and proceeded to 
the mouth of the Potomac, when a squadron under Commo- 
dore Gordon entered that river, and advanced towards Alex- 
andria. Tlie principal part of the fleet, with the land forces, 
continued their course to the mouth of the Patuxent, and 
entered that river on the 18th. Commodore Barney, who 
commanded the American flotilla of gun-boats on that river, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, blew 
them up, and proceeded to join General Winder. 

The British, on their advance up the Patuxent, learning the 
defenceless state of Washington, determined on an expedition 
to that city. Five thousand men, under General Ross, having 
landed at Benedict, advanced towards the capital ; the Ame- 
ricans retiring before him. The whole force for the defence 
of the city, including militia, did not exceed 7,200. They 
were concentrated on and near the heights of Bladensburgh. 
On the 24<th the British advanced, and commenced an attack, 
driving in the advanced parties until they encountered the 
battery of Commodore Barney, manned with seamen and 
marines, who gave them the only serious repulse which they 
met, and inflicted the heaviest loss which they suffered in the 
battle. Being deserted by the militia, this gallant little band 
were at length surrounded, and their commander, being 
wounded, was captured, and paroled for his courage by Ge- 
neral Ross. The city was- then abandoned by the president 
and heads of departments ; the whole American force re- 
treated to Georgetown. 

At eight o'clock in the evening. General Ross entered the 
city at the head of 800 men. Having arrived on Capitol hill, 
he offered terms of capitulation, which were, that the city 
might be ransomed by paying a sum of money nearly equal 
to the value of public and private property which it contained ; 
and that on receiving it the British troops should retire unmo- 
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lested. As there was no civil or military authority on the 
spot, competent to enter into such an arrangement as this, he 
proceeded to burn the Capitol, the president's house, the of- 
fices of the several departments, and a considerable number 
of private dwellings. The navy yard with its contents, one 
frigate on the stocks, and several smaller vessels were also 
destroyed. The libraries and public archives, together with 
all the works of art contained in the public buildings were 
included in the general conflagration. 

No parallel for this act of Vandalism can be found in the 
annals of modem warfare. It was felt with the deepest resent- 
ment by the American people, and denounced in the severest 
terms even in the British parliament. The disgrace of having 
their capital taken by an enemy, was suffered by the Ameri- 
cans in common with every other civilised nation ; but the 
lasting stigma of burning national archives and senate cham- 
bers remains with the British alone. 

Having accomplished their object, the enemy on the 25th 
made a precipitate retreat, and on the 30th embarked at 
Benedict. 

The squadron, under Commodore Gordon, which had ad- 
vanced up the river Potomac, arrived at Alexandria on the 
29th; and the commander having granted terms of capitu- 
lation to the citizens, by which the shipping, naval stores and 
merchandise were delivered up, received the surrender of 
the place. A scene of indiscriminate plunder then ensued. 
The vessels in the harbour were taken, and loaded with the 
large stores of flour, tobacco, cotton, wines and sugars, of 
which Alexandria was the depot, and the whole was carried 
off with the squadron, on their return down the river. The 
public and private buildings of the town were mercifully spared. 

The success of General Ross at Washington induced him 
to undertake the capture of Baltimore. He boasted that he 
would make that city his winter quarters, and with the force 
which he commanded he could march where he pleased in 
Maryland. 

The Americans were not unprepared for an attack in this 
quarter. A force of militia from Maryland and the neigh- 
bouring states, together with the regular troops who had re- 
cently been engaged at Washington, amounting in all to 15,000 
men, had been assembled for the defence of the city. The 
command of these troops was given to General Smith, of 
the Maryland militia, assisted by General Winder. 
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On the 11th of September, a British squadron of fifty sail, 
with 6,000 men,' entered the mouth of the Patapsco, and 
on the morning of the 12th commenced landing at North 
Point, fourteen miles below the city. General Strieker was 
detached with 3,500 militia to oppose their advance. General 
Ross, having preceded the main body of his army with a small 
reconnoitering party, was shot through the breast by a rifle- 
man, Ml into the arms of his aide-de-camp, and died in a few 
minutes. The command devolved on Colonel Brooke, who 
led on the attack, which was commenced by a discharge of 
rockets from the British, and was succeeded by grape, canister 
and small arms on both sides. After maintaining his position 
for an hour and a half against a great superiority of numbers^ 
General Strieker was at length obliged to retire to Worthing* 
ton Mills, half a mile in advance of the main body. 

On the night of the 12th, the British bivouacked in advance 
of the battle ground, and on the 13th commenced their march 
towards the city. When within two miles of the American 
lines they halted to await the result of the attack on Fort 
M*Henry. This fortress defends the narrow passage from 
the Patapsco into Baltimore harbour, two miles below the 
city, and its command had been intrusted to Major Armistead, 
witfi 1,000 men. Fort Covington, on the right of Fort 
M'Henry, was commanded by Lieutenant Newcomb. On 
the 12th, a British squadron of sixteen ships drew up in line 
of battle within two miles and a half of the forts, and at sun- 
rise on tlie 13th, commenced an attack on them with bombs 
and rockets. Twelve hundred men were detached to storm 
the works on the succeeding night, and the battle raged with 
great fury till the morning of the 14th, when the assailants 
being completely foiled, were compelled to retire, and the 
squadron sailed down the river. Their example was speedily 
followed by the army, who had so sanguinely anticipated the 
capture and plunder of Baltimore. The whole fleet soon after 
left Chesapeake Bay for the south. 

While the central parts of the American seaboard were 
suffering these attacks from the British, the towns on the 
coast of New England were not spared. On the 7th of April 
a detachment from the blockading squadron in Long Island 
Sound ascended the Connecticut river to Pettipaug Point, 
and burned twenty-two vessels which had been moored there 
as a place of safety. The village was set on fire in several 
places, but the flames were extinguished by the inhabitants. 
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On the 9th of August, another detachment from the same 
squadron appeared off Stonington Point, and commenced a 
bombardment of the village. The militia of the neighbour- 
hood, having assembled in considerable numbers with artillery, 
made so gallant a defence, that the British were compelled on 
the 11th to give up the contest and retire. 

The extensive seaboard of the district of Maine, by its 
defenceless state and its vicinity to the British provinces, 
offered an easy conquest to the enemy. On the 11th of July 
a squadron under Commodore Hardy, with 1,200 troops, took 
possession of Eastport, on Moose Island, erected fortifi- 
cations, and required the people to take the oath of allegiance 
to his Britannic majesty, or quit the island. Having accom- 
plished this object, the commodore returned to his station off 
New London. 

On the 1st of September, an expedition under Sir John 
Sherbrooke, governor of Nova Scotia, and Admiral Griffith, 
with forty sail and several thousand troops, entered the Penob- 
scot river and took possession of Castine. They next sent 
a detachment of 600 men to Belfast, and having received the 
surrender of that place, proceeded thirty-five miles up the 
river to Hampden, to which place the American frigate Adams 
had retired on their approach. The militia had assembled in 
considerable numbers, but fled on the approach of the enemy. 
Captain Morris was therefore compelled to blow up this ship, 
destroy his stores, and retire with his crew to Portsmoutii. 
The British commanders having taken possession of the prin- 
cipal towns on the coast, published their proclamation at Cas- 
tine, declaring the conquest of all the country east of the 
Penobscot to Passammaquoddy Bay, and requiring the sub- 
mission of the people to the British government. The terri- 
tory thus occupied comprehends forty- two flourishing towns — 
nearly one-half of the district of Maine. 

The ravages of the British extended to the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The people of Cape Cod were reduced to great 
distress, being prohibited from fishing on the banks; the 
inhabitants of Nantucket were compelled to promise neu- 
trality during the remainder of the war ; and the other islands 
on the seaboard being entirely unprotected, were under the 
necessity of submitting to such terms as the British naval 
commanders chose to dictate. 

The opposition to the measures of government in New 
England became more decided than ever at this period of the 
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war. In Massachusetts it was even proposed to withhold the 
revenue of the state from the national treasury, and apply it 
to the purpose of local defence. A convention of delegates 
was assembled at Hartford for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the measures which might be deemed necessary 
for self-defence, and the redress of their alleged grievances. 
To compose this assembly, members were appointed by the 
legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island ; 
and two from New Hampshire, and one from Vermont, re- 
ceived their appointment from county meetings. The session 
commenced December 15th, 1814, and lasted three weeks, 
their deliberations being conducted with closed doors. On 
adjourning, the convention put forth an address, charging the 
general government with pursuing a system of measures un- 
friendly to the interests of New England, and recommending 
amendments to the federal constitution. A committee was 
despatched to Washington to confer with the national govern- 
ment, on the subject of applying the revenue of New Eng- 
land to its defence; but the arrival of the news of peace 
arrested all further proceedings. 

The Spanish authorities at Pensacola, who had encouraged 
the Indians in their hostilities since the commencement of the 
war, now afforded the same encouragement to the British. 
On the 25th of August three British ships of war arrived there, 
and landed military stores and provisions, and 300 troops, 
which were conducted to the Spanish fort. Colonel Nicholls, 
the commander, then published an address to the native in- 
habitants of Louisiana, calling on them to unite with the Bri- 
tish in expelling the Americans from the south. This address, 
however, had very little effect. The enemy's army at Pen- 
sacola was supplied with provisions from New Orleans by a 
direct commerce. General Jackson, who had the command 
of the military district including Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
the Mississippi territory, immediately arrested the intercourse 
between Pensacola and New Orleans, and prohibited all com- 
merce between the two places. 

On the island of the Barrataria near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, a horde of pirates had established themselves, and 
were committing depredations on the commerce of all nations. 
As their force was considerable, the British commander at 
Pensacola endeavoured to engage them in the service of the 
British, but his offers were declined. The Americans took a 
jnoxfi summary course with the pirates. Commodore Patter- 
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son, commandant of the American squadron at New Orleans, 
attacked them with gun-boats, and other small crafl on the 
16th of September, and compelling them to seek safety in 
flight, captured their whole fleet of cruisers and prizes, and 
conducted them safely to New Orleans. 

On the 15th of September, the British sent an expedition 
from Pensacola against Fort Boyer on Mobile Point at the 
entrance of the bay ; which was defeated with the loss of a 
ship of war, and a considerable number of killed and wounded. 
The whole armament then returned to Pensacola. 

The establishment of the British at this post was so inju- 
rious to the United States, that General Jackson determined 
on his own responsibility to dislodge them. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of November, he appeared before Pensacola with 
three regiments of regular infantry and a large body of militia, 
and sent a flag to the governor, which was fired upon and com- 
pelled to return. General Jackson then attacked the fort and 
carried it after a smart action, and compelled the British to 
retreat to their shipping ; their escape being effected only by 
the blowing up of Barancas, a valuable fortress belonging, to 
the Spaniards. 

. The British had for some time been preparing for an ex- 
pedition against New Orleans. The fleet lately employed in 
the Chesapeake, and the whole British force which could be 
spared from the Atlantic coast, had been assembled at Jamaica 
smd at Bermuda, to prepare for this grand attempt. Large re- 
inforcements had been ordered from England, under General 
Pakenham, furnished not only with the means of war, but 
with printing presses, and custom-house and civil officers, and 
everything incident to a permanent establishment. Indeed, 
so certain were the enemy of accomplishing their object, that 
there were merchants on board the fleet who went out for the 
purpose of buying the cotton which was to compose a part of 
the coveted plunder. 

On the 20th of November, this formidable armament, con- 
sisting of sixty vessels with 8,000 troops, sailed from the 
West Indies, and on the 1 8th of November arrived at the 
entrance of Lake Borgne. On the 2nd of December, General 
Jackson with the regular troops from the Mobile and Missis- 
sippi territory, arrived at New Orleans, and immediately com- 
menced a system of efficient measures for its defence. The 
militia of Louisiana and Mississippi were ordered out en 
masse, and large detachments from Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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From Governor ClaiborUe, of Louisiana, General Jackson had 
previously learnt that the city corps had for the most part re- 
fused to turn out on the requisition of General Flournoy, that 
the legislature of the state, then in session, had encouraged 
them in their disobedience, and that among the citizens 
there were many disaffected to the government of the United 
States, and friendly to the British. 

Finding on his arrival in the city that this information was 
correct, and that the most imminent danger was threatened by 
the presence and influence of the disaffected, General Jackson 
^ter consulting with the governor and other leading citizens, 
on the 16th of December issued an order declaring the city 
"and environs of New Orleans to be under strict martial law. 
The rigid police which this measure enabled him to exert, 
soon freed the city from the spies and traitors with which it 
had abounded; and the citizens addressed themselves ear- 
nestly to the business of preparing for the vigorous defence 
of the city. The fortifications were strengthened, and 
every man who could bear arms was required to take a 
part in the military operations on which the safety of all 
depended. ' 

- Fort St. Philip, which guarded the passage of the river at 
Detour laPlaquemine, was strengthened and placed under the 
command of Major Overton. An extensive line of works was 
erected four miles below the city, on the east bank of the 
•Mississippi, the right resting on the river, and the left reach- 
ing to an impenetrable cypress swamp. A ditch which had 
been dug for agricultural objects, between the river and the 
swamp, was now made use of for an important military pur- 
pose. On its northern bank entrenchments were thrown up, 
and large quantities of cotton bales were so arranged as to 
protect the troops effectually from the enemy's fire. These 
works were well mounted with artillery. Opposite this posi- 
tion, on the west bank of the river, General Morgan with a 
body of militia was stationed, and near him Commodore 
Patterson with the crews and guns of part of his squadron ; 
enfilading the approach of the enemy against the principal 
works. A detachment was stationed above the town to guard 
the pass of the Bayou St. John. These dispositions having 
been made for the defence of the city, the approach of the 
enemy was firmly awaited. 

To clear the way for the transportation of their troops by 
boats, the British first sent forward forty launches filled with 
2q 
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men, who attacked, and after a desperate resistance, captured 
and destroyed, the American flotilla stationed on lakes Borgne 
and Pontchartrain, consisting of five gun-boats and a small 
sloop and schooner. Having thus obtained possession of the 
lakes, on the 22nd of December a detachment was sent from 
their rendezvous, at Ship Island, to the bayou Bienvenue, and 
having effected a landing unobserved, were marching towards 
the city. General Jackson havii^ been apprised of their ap- 
proach, marched out and attacked them on the night of the 
23rd. In this action the British lost 500 in^ killed, wounded 
and missing. They retreated, and entrenched themselves at 
Bienvenue, four miles from the American camp. The armed 
schooners, Caroline and Louisiana, dropped down the river 
from the city, and opened a fire on the British lines. On the 
27th, the Caroline got aground, and was set on fire and de- 
stroyed by the hot shot of the enemy. The Louisiana suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the reach of their batteries. 

On the 28th, &e British advanced within half a mile of the 
Aitierican lines, and opened a fire of shells and rockets, but 
were repulsed by the artillery. On the night of the 31 st, they 
came within six hundred yards of the works, erected three 
batteries, and opened a heavy fire. Under cover of these bat- 
teries they attempted three times to storm the works, but 
were repulsed, and their batteries being silenced they returned 
to their former position. 

The final assault was reserved for the 8th of January. Ta 
ensure its success it was deemed necessary to order a simul- 
taneous attack to be made on the main works, and on the 
position of General Morgan and Commodore Patterson west 
of the river. Colonel Thornton was detached for the latter 
service, with 500 men, and soon effected a landing. Colonel 
Davis, with 300 Kentucky militia, being ordered to the water's 
edge to oppose them, was soon put to flight, and the Louisiana 
militia, under General Morgan, also fled, deserting their bat- 
tery. Commodore Patterson's battery being thus left unsup- 
ported, his crews were obliged to yield to a superior force ; 
but the resistance which they were able to make, detained the 
British until the contest on the other side of the river was 
nearly over. 

While these operations were going forward on the west 
bank of the river, the decisive action was fought on the oppo- 
site side. At day-break on the 8th, the main body of the 
British, under General Pakenham, advanced from their en- 
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campment to storm the American lines. A battery which they 
had erected the evening before within eight hundred yards, 
opened a fire to protect their advance. They came on in two 
columns, the left column along the levee against the American 
right, and the right column advancing to the swamp for the 
purpose of turning General Jackson's left. When they had 
approached within three hundred yards of the lines, forty 
pieces of artillery from the American works, opened upon 
them a destructive fire of grape shot and musket balls, and 
mowed them down by hundreds, while the riflemen, taking 
deliberate aim, made nearly every shot take effect. Through 
this destructive fire the British left wing rushed on with their 
fascines and scaling ladders, and carried the advanced bastion 
of the American right ; but being unsupported, and assailed 
by the battery planted in the rear, and a regiment of riflemen 
brought up for the purpose, they were driven from the ground 
with immense loss of lives. The right column of the British 
having attempted to pass into the swamp for the purpose of 
turning the American left, were prevented from effecting 
their object by the nature of the ground, and being exposed 
to the fire from the batteries, were compelled to retire. The 
assault continued an hour and a quarter, during which the 
British were exposed to the destructive fire from the American 
artillery and musketry, while the breastworks of cotton bales, 
which no balls could penetrate, afforded a perfect protection 
to their opponents. General Pakenham was mortally wounded ; 
General Gibbs, the second in command, also received a mortal 
wound; and General Keane, the third in command, was 
wounded so severely as to be incapable of performing his 
duties of commander. 

At eight o'clock the British retreated to their works. The 
militia were anxious to pursue them, but General Jackson 
prudently determined not to risk the loss of the city by so 
rash a proceeding. Of the troops which the British had 
brought into the field, 700 were killed, 1,400 wounded, and 
500 captured, making a total loss of 2,600. The Americans 
lost 6 killed, and 7 wounded. Of General Morgan*s detach- 
ment on the west bank, and of a party sent on a sortie on the 
British lines, 49 were killed, and 178 wounded. 

The British kept up the appearance of renewing the attack, 
and on the 9th commenced a bombardment of Fort St. Philip, 
which was continued till the 17th, and sustained by Major 
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Overton and his garrison with but trifling loss. This, however, 
was merely a feint to cover their final retreat, which took plac^ 
on the 1 6 th of January , under the direction of General Lambert. 

While the whole ccuintry was electrified with the news of 
this important victory, intelligence was received from Europe 
of the conclusion of a treaty of peace by tlie commissioners 
assembled at Ghent. The treaty had been signed on the ^^th 
t>f December, and ratified by the Prince Regent of England 
on the 27th. It was received in the United States on the 1 1 tb, 
and ratified on the 1 7th of February by the president and 
senate. The pacification of Europe in 1814* had removed all 
the real grounds of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, by rendering the interruption of American commerce 
and the impressment of seamen unnecessary for promoting 
th e obj ects of the British government. The conquests on both 
sides were restored; and provision was made for settling the 
boundaries between the United States and Canada, which 
have ever since been a subject of negotiation. 

A treaty to regulate the commerce between the two coun- 
tries was signed at London on the3id of July, and ratified by 
the president on the 22nd of December. 

The Algerines having taken the opportunity, afforded by 
the war with Great Britain, to make depredations on American 
commerce, war was declared against them in March, 1815, 
and a squadron, under the command of Commodore Bain- 
bridge, was sent out to chastise them. The squadron in the 
Mediterranean, under Commodore Decatur, after capturing 
some of their ships, appeared before Algiers, and speedOy 
compelled the Dey to sign a treaty relinquishing all future 
claims for tribute from the United States. On the arrival of 
Commodore Bainbridge, arrangements were made with the 
regencies of Tunis and Tripoli which afforded security to 
the American commerce from the depredations of Barbary 
cruisers.' 

The charter of the old bank of North America, instituted 
during Washington's administration, having expired in 1811, 
and a new one being called for by the commercial interest, a 
national bank was established by congress, in 181&, with a 
charter for twenty years. Treaties of peace were concluded 
with the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees,'and other Indian 
tribes, by which a large accession was made to the public 
lands of the United States. 
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President Madison's second term of office being about to 
expire, an election was held in the autumn of 1816, which 
gave the first office in the nation to James Monroe, and that 
of vice-president to Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ADMINISTRATION 07 JAMES MONROE. 

The change of administration made no apparent difference 
in the policy of government. Its attention was chiefly directed 
to the south. The Union was not considered complete without 
the acquisition of Florida. Spain, against whom almost all 
her transatlantic possessions were in full revolt, kept but a 
feeble hold of these countries. The government of the United 
States endeavoured to obtain them in exchange for pecuniary 
claims ; and not to alarm the pride of Spain, preserved a 
strict neutrality between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. 

Spain, however, hesitated to render up what remained to 
her of Florida. Some adventurers from the insurgextf ^^olo- 
nies, in the meantime, took possession of Amelia Island, off 
their eastern coast, and seemed determined to convert it into 
a stronghold for buccaneering, for carrying on a eonuio^rce 
in slaves, and for tampering with the Indians. The American 
government drove out the occupants and destroyed their 
establishment. 

In the foUowing year, 1818, an occasion was presented for 
taking possession of the main land of Florida. The Seminole 
Indians, within the Spanish territory, having made hostile 
incursions on the neighbouring states, GeneralJackson, com- 
manding the forces of the soudi, was ordered to reduce them, 
but not to enter Florida except in pursuit of an enemy. . 

In addition to the regular force under his command, he 
raised an army of volunteers, and pursued the Indians into 
Florida. Two Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, having 
fallen intahis hands, were accused of being engaged in inciting 
t;he Indian hostilities, tried by court martial, and executed. 
2q3 
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The general, being satisfied that the Spanish garrisons gave 
aid and protection to the Indians, marched to Pensacola, the 
capital, and expelling the Spanish authorities, took possession 
of the place. 

For this occupation of a neutral territory General Jackson 
was called to account by congress : and the whole conduct of 
the Seminole war was made the subject of investigation by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, who drew up a report 
strongly inculpating the general. He was defended by the 
government party. Debate ran high, and divisions upon the 
several questions were nearly equal. The friends of the 
accused, however, succeeded in carrying his complete excul- 
pation. 

Spain was in no condition to dispute the claims or conduct 
of the United States. Her minister in the following year 
even signed a treaty in which the cession o( Florida was sti- 
pulated. But King Ferdinand refused to ratify it, sending an 
envoy to make complaints on different points, principally with 
respect to encroachments upon the Mexican province of 
Texas. Ere the period of Mr. Monroe's presidency expired, 
however, he had the satisfaction of finally negotiating the ac- 
quisition of the Floridas, on which he congratulated congress 
in 1821. This diplomatic difficulty being removed, the in- 
dependence of the South American republics was recognised 
by their elder sister of the north, in the ensuing year. 

While thus completing itself in the south, the territory of 
the United States proper was extending itself westward to and 
beyond the Mississippi. Illinois had just been admitted into 
tiie Union, and Missouri demanded also to be erected into a 
state. This gave occasion to very animated discussions in 
congress,.the northern members being deliirous to deny to the' 
people of this state the privilege of owning slaves, and the 
southern members being equally anxious to grant them this 
boon. The state was finally admitted by a sort of compromise 
respecting future applications of the same nature. 
..The Missouri question had hardly subsided when another 
subject of contention arose, not less calculated to array the 
southern against the northern interests. This was the tariff. 
Ere this, however, became the absorbing topic of debate, a 
change of administration took place. In March, 1825, Mr. 
Monroe's second term of office expired. The election • of a 
successor, not having been effected by the people on account 
of the large number of candidates, devolved upon the house 
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of representatives. By their vote John Quincy Adams was 
declared president. Mr. Calhoun had been elected vice- 
president by the people. 

The period of Mr. Monroe's administration was signalised 
by the remarkable visit of General Lafayette. to the United 
States, which will long be remembered as the triumph of na- 
tional gratitude. It lasted more than a year, during which he 
traversed the principal part of the Union, and was everywhere 
received with the most lively demonstrations of welcome and 
attachment. Before his return to France, congress voted him 
the sum of 200,000 dollars, and a township of land, as a re- 
muneration, in part, for his services during the revolutionary 
war, and as a testimony of their gratitude. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The new president was inaugurated March 4th, 1825. His 
address on this occasion has been admired, both in America 
and in Europe, as a master-piece in dignity and style. 

* The president, in his address on this occasion, said, in un- 
folding to his countr3rmen the principles by which he should 
be governed in the fulfilment of his official duties, his first 
reisort should be to that constitution which he should swear, 
to the best of his ability, to preserve, protect, and defend; 
** That revered instrument enumerates the powers, and pre- 
scribes tlie duties, of the executive magistrate ; and, in its 
first words, declares the purposes to which thesej and the 
whole action of the government, instituted by it, should be 
invariably and sacredly devoted — to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to the people of this Union, 
in their successive generations." Having recited what had 
been done by the government in the compass of thirty-six 
years since this great national covenant was instituted, the 
president took a retrospective view to the epoch of the con- 
federation. " The year of jubilee since the first formation of 
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OUT Union has just elapsed ; that of the declaration of our 
independence is at hand. The consummation of both was 
effected by this constitution. Since that period, a population 
of four millions has multiplied to twelve. A territory, 
bounded by the Mississippi, has been extended from sea to 
sea. New states have been admitted to the Union, in numbers 
nearly equal to those of the first confederation. Treaties of 
peace, amity, and commerce, have been concluded with ttke 
principal dominions of the earth. The people of other na- 
tions, inhabitants of regions acquired, not by conquest, but 
by compact, have been united with us in the participation of 
our rights and duties, of our burdens and blessings." Notice 
was taken of the progress of agriculture and of settlements, 
of commerce and arts, oi liberty and law. The great features 
o£ the administration of the preceding president were sketched. 
" Under the pledge of these promises, made by that eminent 
citizen, at the time of his first induction to this ofHce, in his 
career of eight years, the internal taxes have been repealed ; 
sixty millions of the public debt have been discharged ; pro- 
vision has been made for the comfort and relief of the aged 
and indigent, among the surviving warriors of the revolution, 
the regular armed force has been reduced, and the constitution 
revised and perfected ; the accountability for the expenditure 
of public monies has been made more effective ; the Floridas 
have been peaceably acquired, and our boundary has been 
extended to the Pacific Ocean; the independence of the 
southern nations of this hemisphere has been recognised, and 
recommended, by example and by council, to the« potentates 
of. Europe; progress has been made in the defence of the 
country, by fortifications and the increase of the navy — 
towards the effectual suppression of the African traffic in 
slaves — in alluring the aboriginal hunters of our land to the 
cultivation of the soil and of the mind — in exploring the 
interior regions of the Union, and in preparing, by scientiiie 
researches and surveys, for the further application of our 
national resources to the internal improvement of our country. 
—In this brief outline of the promise and performance of my 
predecessor, the line of duty, for his successor, is clearly 
delineated. To pursue to their c<Hisummation those pur* 
poses of improvement in our common condition, instituted or 
recommended by him, will embrace the whole sphere of my 
obligations." * 

The visit of General Lafayette to the United States, which 
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had commenced on the Idth of August of the preceding year, 
ktsted through the summer of 1825. He had arrived at NeW' 
York, visited New England, and the southern and western 
states, and wintered in Washington during the session of 
congress. On the 15th of June he arrived in Boston, and 
attended on the 17th of the same month, the fiftieth anniver-'. 
sary of the hattle of Bunker, or rather Breed's Hill, and 
assisted at the ceremony of laying the corner stone of the 
monument since erected in commemoration of this victory. 
In presence of the assembled concourse, comprising many 
thousands of the people of New England, numerous visitors 
from other, parts of the Union, and a considerable num- 
ber of the surviving heroes of the battle, an address was 
delivered by Mr. Webster, which was worthy of the occasion 
and of the distinguished orator. In September, Lafayette 
took his departure for France, in a national frigate which was 
sent out expressly to convey him to the land of his birth. 

During the year 1 825, treaties were concluded between the 
United States and the Creeks, Kansas and Osages, by which 
large tracts of the Indian lands were added to the already 
extensive public domain. 

In 1826, a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
between Denmark and the United States was concluded; and 
a similar treaty was also ratified between our government and 
the federation of the Centre of America. ; 

' On the 4th of July, 1826, John Adams died at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in the 91st year of his age ; and on the same 
day, Thomas Jefferson expired at Monticello, in Virginia, in 
his 83rd year. It was noticed as a remarkable coincidence, 
that these distinguished statesmen and patriots, who had both 
taken so active apart in establishing the independence of the 
country, and had each sustained its highest office, should 
depart this life on the day which completed the first half 
century since they had signed the charter of its freedom. 
'.Without the aid of panegyric, of painting, or of sculpture,' 
says an American historian, [Dr. Holmes] Uheir names will 
be preserved in the Declaration of Independence, and inter- 
woven with the history of the United States ; their actions 
will present their true portraits to posterity ; and the respect 
of the republic to their memory will be their noblest 
monument.' 

The Tariff of duties for the protection of American manu- 
factures, which had been the subject of debate under the 
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administration of Mr. Monroe, was again brought before 
congress during the last part of Mr. Adams's administration^ 
and in 1828 the new tariff was passed which rendered the 
system of protection the settled policy of the country. This 
act was considered by many statesmen, particularly in the 
southern part of the Union, not only highly oppressive to the 
great mass of the community, and injurious to commerce, but 
in direct violation of the constitution itself. 

Mr. Adams's period of ofBce being about to expire, an 
election was held in the autumn of 1828, which gave the 
first office in the republic to General Andrew Jackson. Mr. 
Calhoun was a second time chosen vice president. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

It is a difficult task to write the history of an administra- 
tion which is not yet closed. The impartial awards of time 
are necessary in order to pronounce with certainty on the 
characters of leading men or the tendency of important 
measures. Leaving this office to the future historian, we pro- 
pose merely to glance in a cursory manner at the principal 
events which have distinguished the period of the present 
administration. 

As the political party, who elected President Jackson, had 
been directly opposed to the supporters of Mr. Adams, the 
cabinet was changed, and a large number of executive officers 
were removed, and new ones appointed, immediately after 
the inauguration of the new president. This measure excited 
considerable clamour, but it was defended by an appeal to the 
precedent affi>rded by Mr. Jefferson, who had pursued the 
same course, though to a much smaller extent. As no 
remarkable difference was apparent in the general policy of 
the government, the people regarded the change in their 
executive officers with little solicitude. 

In 18S0, a new treaty of commerce was concluded witli 
Great Britain, by which the ports of that power in the West 
Indies, South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos and 
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the Bermudas were opened to the vessels of the United States, 
and our ports were thrown open to British vessels coming 
from those places. The conditions of this treaty and the 
manner in which it has been permitted to take effect, are said 
to have given the carrying trade between this country and 
the West Indies chiefly to British vessels. 

In May 1830, a treaty between the United States and 
Turkey was signed at Constantinople, securing to the former 
the free navigation of the Black Sea, and the trade of the 
Turkish empire. 

During the session of congress which commenced in the 
autumn of 1831« a bill was brought forward for granting a 
new charter to the Bank of the United States, the old charter 
being about to expire in 1836. After a long and animated 
debate it was passed by a small majority. On receiving the 
bill for his approbation the president thought proper to return 
it to congress, with a communication in which his reasons 
were assigned for not affixing his signature to the bill. As 
the constitutional majority fbr passing the bill into a law 
without the signature of the president could not be obtained, 
the bank ceased to be a national institution at the expiration 
of its first charter. 

In the spring of the year 1832, the Winnebagoes and some 
other neighbouring tribes of Indians commenced a series of 
hostilities against the inhabitants on the north-western fron- 
tier. A body of regular troops under the command of General 
Scott being sent against the Indians, defeated them, and on 
the 27th of August captured the famous chief Black Hawk. 
This terminated the war. Black Hawk and a number of his 
Indian friends were taken to Washington, and several other 
cities of the Union, in order to impress upon them such an idea 
of the strength and resources of the country as to prevent 
the Indians &om engaging in fresh hostilities. The Indians 
were then permitted to return to their own territories. 

Congress was occupied during a great part of the session, 
which terminated in the summer of 1832, in discussing a new 
tariff bill, which was finally passed. Although it effected 
many changes in the protective duties, it was considered 
highly favourable to the American manufacturer, and gave 
general satisfaction to the supporters of that policy, which 
had become so popular in many parts of the Union, as to be 
called the American system. In several of the southern 
statesj it excited the most determined opposition. The state 
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of South Carolina, in convention, proceeded so far as to pass 
an ordinance, openly resisting the law, and the people actu- 
ally began to arm themselves for the purpose of carrying the 
ordinance into effect. 

Such was the attitude of affairs when congress assembled in 
the autumn of 1832, and all parties were anxiously awaiting 
the result of the threatened collision between the ofBcers of the 
general government and the people of the opposing state. 

In December the president issued a proclamation, in which, 
after discussing the question of state rights, and asserting the 
right and power of the general government to regulate com- 
merce and imposts, he exhorted the people of South Carolina 
to desist from their opposition, and called upon the citizens 
of the United States to support him in the execution of the 
laws. 

• The immediate effect of this proclamation was to unite all 
the friends of the Union in support of the president. Many 
of his warmest political opponents declared their determina- 
tion to give him their aid in preserving the integrity of the 
Union, and asserting the supremacy of the laws. The govern- 
ment and people of South Carolina, however, were by no 
means intimidated by this array of power. They still pre- 
sented a bold front ; and Mr. Calhoun, one of their leading 
statesmen^ having resigned the office of vice-president, and 
been elected to the United States senate, took his seat among 
the members of that body, to defend the position assumed 
by his native state. 

In this crisis, congress deemed it pirudent to blend conci- 
liation with menace, and to alleviate the grievances of which 
the nullifiers complained. With this view, towards the close 
of December, 1 832, a bill was introduced into the house of 
representatives, substituting for the obnoxious tariff a new 
and lower rate of duties, from and after the 3rd of March, 
1833. This bill gave satisfaction to neither party ; and while 
it was under discussion, another bill was introduced into the 
senate for more effectually enforcing the collection of the 
duties, which effectually armed the executive for the support 
of the revenue laws. I'hisbill was ultimately passed. 
^ When a considerable portion of the session had elapsed 
without any satisfactory adjustment of this alarming dispute, 
Mr. Clay, the same statesman who had effected the reconci- 
liation of northern and southern interests in the Missouri 
affair, brought forward, in the senate, by way of compromise. 
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a new tarifFbill, which met with the support of Mr. Calhoun, 
and of the other senators from the southern section of the 
Union. It provided for a gradual reduction of the duties, 
thus enabling the manufacturers to prepare for the change, 
and assuring their opponents of ultimate redress. This being 
a money bill, could not originate in the senate ; but having 
been favourably received there as a pledge of peace, was 
introduced, by way of amendment, into the tariff bill in the 
other house, and being there agreed to, it was sent back to 
the senate, and finally passed. The danger of disunion and 
civil war was thus completely removed. 

The session of congress was closed on the 8rd of March, 
1833, and on the 4th, General Jackson, who had been a 
second time elected to the office of president, in the autumn 
of 1832, delivered his inaugural address in the hall of repre- 
sentatives. It was chiefly occupied in recommending union 
to the states, and in pointing out tlie dangers they would 
incur by separation from, or disagreement with each other. 
The office of vice-president had been conferred by the people 
on Martin Van Buren. 

The next important measure of General Jackson's admi- 
nistration, was the removal of the government deposits from 
the bank of the United States, to the local banks. In justi- 
fication of this measure, the president, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, addressed to the cabinet a long and argumentative 
paper. His principal charges against the bank were, that its 
officers had employed means to retard the redemption of part 
of the public debt, retaining in their own hands the money 
which should have been applied to that redemption, and that 
they had exerted their influence, and misapplied their funds 
in controlling the press of the country. 

The commercial embarrassment and distress occasioned by 
this measure arrayed a strong party in opposition to the pre- 
sident ; and the subsequent session of congress was chiefly 
occupied with discussions connected with the * Bank question/ 
The president was sustained in his course by the house of 
representatives; but the senate were resolute in their op- 
position. Matters were even carried so far that a vote 
censuring the conduct of the president and pronouncing it 
unconstitutional was passed in that body. The alarm occa- 
sioned throughout the country by the derangement of the 
currency, caused a temporary suspension of commercial 
2u 
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business in many places, and a great number of petitions 
fi'om citizens in various parts of the Union were addressai 
to the president praying for the restoration of the d^osits 
to the bank. But with his usual firmness of purpose^ he 
maintained the position which he had taken; and the 
deposits were not restored. M^n the temporary panic 
had passed away, however, business speedily recovered its 
usual activity. 

In his message to congress at the opening of the session of 
1 834-5, the president adverted to certain claims on the French 
government for spoliations on our commerce committed tinder 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, which had been 
adjusted by a treaty fixing the amount at 25,000,000 francs, 
but had never been paid. A suggestion was thrown out in 
the message as to the propriety of making reprisals on French 
property in case of further delay. The French government 
of course took fire at this intimation, and assumed an attitude 
which seemed to threaten war. Neither nation, however, 
was in a situation to render this desirable; and the president 
having in his message of 1835, without compromising his 
own dignity, or that of his country, given such explanations 
of his previous declarations as he thought consistent with 
truth and propriety, the French ministry gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded of satisfying the 
American claims without delay. 

In the winter of 1835, the Seminole Indians commenced 
hostilities in Florida, ravaging the plantations and killing 
great numbers of the inhabitants. A considerable force of 
regular troops and volunteers was sent against them without 
success, until it became necessary to order the greater part 
of the regular army to the defence of the southern border. 
The war, however, has not yet been terminated, (October 
1836,) but the Creeks and several other tribes having united 
their arms with those of the Seminoles are still engaged in 
hostilities with the people of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. Great numbers of them have been destroyed, 
and others captured and transported to the western territories 
of the United States ; but the nature of the country a^rds 
them great facilities for retreat and concealment; said the 
resolution which they evince, while it renders this the mo^ 
obstinate of any of the numerous Indian wars in which the 
United States have been engaged, gives little reason to hope 
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for its termination without effecting their removal en masse 
to the regions beyond the Mississippi. 

During the present administration, the whole of the public 
debt of the United States has been extinguished, and in the 
summer of the present year, (1836,) congress passed a bill 
for distributing the surplus revenue among the several states 
of the Union, which received the sanction of the president, 
and became a law. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

July 4, 1776. 

A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, among the powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; — that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organising its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments long established should 
liot be changed for light and transient causes ; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva-^. 
riably the same object, evince a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
ofFsuch government, and to provide new guards for their mture 
2k 3 
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security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colo- 
nies ; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The history of the 
present king of Great Britain, is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, 
till his assent should be. obtained; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. He has refused to 
pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of re- 
presentation in the legislature ; a right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of 
the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation^ have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise ; the state remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalisation 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appro- 
priations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people, and to eat out their 
substance. 
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He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws ; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 
For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
bouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our govern- 
ments : 

For ^suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilised nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas,. to bear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
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merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions^ 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British bre- 
thren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good people 
of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare. That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be. Free and In- 
dependent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that, as free and independent States, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

JOHN HANCOCK, &c. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
■jvelfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
pur posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

. Sect, L — ^All legislative powers herein . granted, shall be 
vested in a congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a senate and house of representatives. 

Sect, II, — 1. The house of representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year, by the people 
of the several states : and the electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative, who shall not have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of the state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex-- 
eluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of representatives shall 
npt exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative : and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three ; Massachusetts eight ; Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations one ; Connecticut five ; New York six ; New 
Jersey four; Pennsylvania eight; Delaware one; Maryland 
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six ; Virginia ten ; North Carolina five ; South CaroUna five ; 
and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. 

Sect. III. — 1. The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator shall have 
one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of 
the first class, shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year ; so 
that one-third may be chosen every second year ; and if va- 
cancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

S. No person shall be a senator, who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be presi- 
dent of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach* 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the president of the United States is 
tried, the chief justice shall preside; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
farther than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under 
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the United States; but the party convicted, shall, never- 
theless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment^ 
and puBishment, according to law. 

Sect. IF. — 1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, shall be prescribed 
in eajch state, by the legislature thereof; but the congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year ; 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sect. V. — 1. Each house shall be judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications, of its own members ; and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be au- 
thorised to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
manner, and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

S. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may, in their judgment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses 
shall be sitting. 

Sect* VL — 1. The senators and representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest, during their attendance at 
the session at their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

%. No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
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States, shall be a member of either house during his continu- 
ance in office. 

Sect. VIL — 1 . All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the house of representatives ; but the senate may propose 
or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill, which shall have passed the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the president of the United States ; if he approves 
he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed 
to re-consider it. If, after such re-consideration, two-thirds of 
that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall like- 
wise be re-considered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays ; and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill, shall be 
entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned, by the president, within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the senate and house of representatives may be 
necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall be 
presented to the president of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the 
senate and house of representatives, according to the rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sect, VI I L — The congress shall have power — 

1 . To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 
3i To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 

the several states, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalisation and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the 
United States : 
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5. To cftin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and; fix the standard of weights and measures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
secniities and current coin of the United States : 

35. To- establish post-offices and post-rOads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries : 

9i To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court : 
To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations : 

liO. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and' make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

11. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation 
of money to that use, shall be for a longer term than two 
years : 

12* To provide and maintain a navy: 

13k To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land' and naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

1-5. To provide for organising, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such parts of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states respectively, tihe appointment of the officers, and 
the audiority of tiraining the militia, according to the disci- 
pline prescribed by congress : 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as 
may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 
congress, become the seat of the government of the United 
Statesj and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the- consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
ai»enals, dock-yards, and other needfbl buildings: — And 

17* To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper, 
for carrying into* execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution, in the government 
of ihe United States, or in any department or officer 
liiereofk 

Sect, IX* — Iv The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the states^ now existing, shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to the 
2i 
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year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over those of 
another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state, be 
obliged to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money, shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States ; and no person holding any ofBce of profit or .trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office or title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sect, X. — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
* silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the revi- 
sion and controul of the congress. No state shall, without 
the consent of congress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually, invaded, or in such imminent danger 
as will not admit of delay. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Sect, I, — 1. The executive power shall be vested in a pre- 
sident of the United States of America. He shall hold his 
office during the term of four years, and, together with the 
vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such a manner as the legist 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the congress ; but no senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

3. [Annulled. See Amendments, Art. 12.] 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the office of president ; neither shall 
any person be eligible to that office, who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from oflfice, or 
of his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
vice-president; and the congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
president and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then 
act as president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected; and he shall not receive, within that period, any 
other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

9. " I do solemnly swear [or affirm] that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
constitution of the United States." 

SecL II , — 1. The president shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
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of the several states, when called into the actual service of 
the United States ; he may require the opinion in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any suhject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices ; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- thirds of the 
senators present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by auad 
with the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
supreme court, and all other officers of the United States^ 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law. But the congress 
niay, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the senate, by grsmting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of tiieir next 
session. 

Sect, III. — He shall from time to time give to the con- 
gress information of the state of the union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions^ 
convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disa- 
greement between them, with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors, and other public minis- 
ters ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed ; 
and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Sect, jy, — The president, vice-president, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sect, I. — The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
the congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and shall, at stated times. 
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receive for their services, a compensation, v^hich shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sect, II , — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall he a party ; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state and citizens of another state., 
between citizens of different states, between citizens of the 
same state claiming lands under grants of different states, 
and between a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the 
supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
not committed within any state, the trial shall be in such place 
or places as the congress may by law have directed. 

Sect, III, — 1 . Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their . 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
ruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect, I, — Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, 
to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records and proceedings, shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect, II, — 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 
2i3 
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2, A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
the state, from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one state under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour ; but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labour may be due. 

Sect. II J, — 1 . New states may be admitted by the congress 
into this Union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state be 
formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of 
states, without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned, as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
in this constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
state. 

Sect, IV, — The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion ; and, on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the executive, (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened,) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE v. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
tution: or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the -several states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress ; pro- 
vided, that no amendment, which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any 
manner, affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this constitution, as under 
the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby; anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of any state, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all execu;- 
tive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the 
several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to sup- 
port this constitution: but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office, or public trust, under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

. The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitution between 
the states so ratifying the same. 

GEO. WASHINGTON, Pres't, 

William Jackson, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 



article I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or the press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

A well r^ulated militia being necessary to the security of 
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a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war 
or public danger; nor shall any person be subject, for the 
same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case, to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defence. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
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examkied in any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules ©f the common law. 

ARTICLE vui. 

ExcessiYe bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retabied by the 
people. 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States i^all not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States, by citizens o£ 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

ARTICLE XII. 

1. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for 
as president, and in distinct ballots the person v<^;ed for as 
vice-president: and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as 
vice-president, and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of government of the United States, directed to the president 
of the senate ; the president of the senate shall, in the pre- 
sence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted : the person 
having the greatest number of votes for president, shall be 
the president, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, 
the house of representatives shall choose immediately, by 
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ballot, the president. But in choosing the president, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote : a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a 
majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the house of representatives shall not choose a president, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the vice-president 
shall act as president, as in the case of the death, or otheif 
constitutional debility, of the president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice-president : a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

3, But no person constitutionally ineligible to the ofEce of 
president, shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the 
United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honour, or shall 
without the consent of congress, accept and retain any present, 
pension, office, or emolument of any kind whatever, from any 
emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall be inca- 
pable of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or 
either of them. 
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POPULATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

Total population in 1701 262,000 

1749 986,000 



EXPENSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

DoUars. 

Estimated amount of expenditures'^ 135 193 7A0 

from 1775 to 1784, in specie J ' ' 
Emissions of continental money from 
1776 to 1781: 

Old emission 357,476,541 

New emission 2,070,485 

By comparing this amount of paper money, with the pre« 
ceding estimate of the expense of the war, in specie, it will be 
seen that the average depreciation of the whole amount issued 
wa« nearly two-thirds of its original value. 



FORCES EMPLOYED DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

[From Dr. Holmes^s Annals.] 
Land Forces employed by Great Britain in America^ 1774 — 1780. 



1774 6,884 

1775 11,219 

1776 45,865 

1777 48,616 



Died and deserted.. 19,381 
Prisoners 5,336 



24,717 



Lost of the army. . 24,717 
Lost of the na^y . . 4,314 



29,031 



Naval Force for the above four years* 

Men of war and armed vessels 83 

Complement of men 22,337 

Of which were lost by death 4,314 
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' British Corps and Recruits sent from Great ' Britain or Ireland to North 
America or the West Indies* 

1778 3,774^ 

1779 6,871 V Total 20,882. 

1780 10,237) 

Men and Marines employed by Great Britain during the American War, 

Raised for his Majesty's navy, marines included, from September 29, 1774, 
to September 29, 1780 175,990. 

Of whom, in 6 years, beginning with 1776, and ending with 1780, 

I>ied ^®'^*^\ 19 779totaL 

Were killed 1,234 / ^^»' '^^ ^^^ 

Deserted 42,069 

Troops raised in Great Britain and Ireland for his MajestyU Land Service 
(Militia and Fencible Men in North Britain not included) from Sep^ 
tember 29^ 177^9 to September 29, 1780 76,885 

Of which died in N. America and the W. Indies 101,012 

Taken prisoners, including those under the Con- 
vention of Saratoga 8,629 

Deserted 8,801 

Dischaiged the service 3,885 

26,327 



Account qf the Ships qf the Line and Frigates taken or destroyed during the 
War of the Revolution. 

French ships of the line taken by the British » . . 13 1 n^ 

Do. lost 13j •• ^® 

' u. 

1} 



I ships of the line taken by do •■ 7^ -.n 

Do lost ..., 6/ •• *^ 

Dutch ships of the line taken by do 3 ) 

Do lost. 

American ships of the line taken by do I . . . . 1 



Taken 23, lost 23. Total 46 

French frigates taken 27, American 12^ Spanish 11, and Dutch 2-.be8ide 
which, 5 Spanish and 4 American frigates were lost Total 61 

British, one sixty-four and two fifUes taken by the French .... 3 1 - ^ 
Do. ships of the line lost 15 j ^* 

British frigates taken by the French 6, by the Amerioans 1. and 17 lost. 
Total 24. 
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Table qf Contemporary Sovereigns from the period cf the Discovery qf America 
to the present time. 



A.D. 


BNOI.Ain>. 


nufrcB. 


OBRXANY. 


PAPAL OTAIVS. 


SPAIN. 


uns 


Henry VH. 


Cha8.VnL 


Fred. III. 


Alexander VL 


Catharine, 


1493 










llfav. 


1498 




Louis Xn. 








1503 








Pius HI. 
JuUus n. 




1M9 


Henry Vm. 










1513 








LeoX. 




1515 




Francis I. 








1516 








,, 


Charles I. 


1519 


•• 




CharlwV. 


•• 


Emperor 
Charles V. 


152S 








Adrian VL 




1523 








Clement VII. 




1634 








PaulIIL 




1547 


Edw.vi. 


Henryil. 








1550 








Julius IIL 




1553 


Mary. " 




., 






1555 




. . 




Marcellinus H. 




1556 








Paul IV. 


Philip IL 


1558 


Elisabeth. 




Fred. I. 






1559 




Francis II. 




PiusrV. 




1560 




Charles IX. 








1564 






MazimilianH. 






1566 








PiusV. 




1572 








Gregory XHI. 




1574 




Henry'ill. 








1576 






Rodolph IL 






1584 












1585 






.. 


Sixtus V. 




1589 




Henry iv. 








1590 








Urban VH. 
Gregory XTV. 




1591 








Innocent IX. 




1592 








Clement VHI. 




1598 


e. BRITAIN. 




•• 


•• 


PhiUp III. 


1603 


James I. 










1605 








Leo XL 
PaulV. 




1610 




Louis XIII. 








1612 






Matthias 






1619 






Fred. II. 






1621 








Gregory XV. 


Philip IV. 


1623 








Urban Vm. 




1625 


CharlesL 










1637 






Fred. III. 






1643 




Louis XIV. 








1644 








Innocent X. 




1655 








Alexander VH. 




1668 






Leopold I. 






1660 


Charles H. 










1665 










Charles II. 


1667 








Clement IX. 




1670 








Clement X. 




1676 








Innocent XL 




1685 


JamesU. 










1689 


Mary dc 
WUUam m. 


•• 




Alex. vm. 




1691 






.. 


Innocent Xn. 




1694 












1700 






• " 


Clement XI. 


PhiUp V. 
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A.D. 


O. BRITAIN. 


FBANCB. 


OBRMANY. 


PAPAL STATBS. 


SPAIN. 


1702 


Anne. 










1706 






Joseph I. 






1711 






Charles VI. 






1714 


George I. 










1715 




Louis XV. 








1721 








Innocent Xm. 




1724 








Benedict XIH. 




1727 


George n. 










1730 








Clement XU. 




1740 








Benedict XIV. 




1742 






Charles VIL 






1746 






Francis I. 
& Maria 
Teresa. 






1761 












1768 








Clement'xm. 




1769 










Charles m. 


1760 


George m. 










1765 






Joseph II. 






1769 








Clement XIV. 




1774 




Louia XVi. 








1776 








Pius VI. 




1788 










Charles IV. 


1790 






Leopold II. 






1792 




Republic 


Francis II.* 






1800 




.. 




PiusVn. 




1804 




Napoleon 
Emperor. 


Austria. 






1806 






Francis I. 






1808 










Ferd. VIL 
J. Napoleon 


1811 


Regency. 










1814 




Louis XVnL 






Ferd. VH. 


1820 


George IV. 










1823 








LeoXIL 




1824 




Charles X. 








1830 




Louis PhUip. 








1831 


WiUianilV. 






Gregory XVI. 




1832 












1836 













* Upon the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, in 1806, Francis 
ceased to be Emperor of Germany, and became hereditary Emperor of Austria, under 
th0 title of Francis L 
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